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THE  MOTHER. 

BY    NICHOLAS    MICIIELL,  ESQ. 

OH  !  who  can  tell  the  Mother's  thrilling  bliss, 
When  on  her  babe  her  first  fond  glance  is  thrown ! 
On  its  soft  cheek  when  first  she  prints  the  kiss, 
And  feels  its  young  heart  beat  against  her  own  ! 
What  joy  to  dry  its  tear,  and  soothe  its  moan, 
Sing  it  to  rest  beside  the  evening  flame, 

Watch,  one  by  one,  its  rosy  beauties  blown, 
Its  eye  of  blue  laugh  out,  and  hear  it  frame, 
With  faltering  tongue,  at  last,  a  Mother's  tender  name  ! 

Nor  less  her  rapture,  past  its  cherub  dawn, 
To  view  her  cygnet  imp  its  little  wing  ; 

When,  chasing  Morn's  bright  insect  on  the  lawn, 
It  looks  a  gayer  and  a  brighter  thing : — 
Then  too  how  sweet,  all  pure  the  bosom's  spring, 
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To  guide  its  step  in  Virtue's  flowery  ways, 

Teach  truths  that  wake  its  infant  wondering, 
And  list,  when  Eve  her  star  of  rest  displays. 
From  rosy,  lisping  lips,  its  artless  prayer  of  praise  ! 

Oh  !  joys  like  these  outbalance  all  the  pains 
That  Woman  still  beyond  her  lord  must  bear ! 

Nature's  deep  anguish,  home-confining  chains. 

Night's  anxious  watch,  and  Day's  increasing  care — 
Yes,  none  so  sweet  is  Man  ordained  to  share. 

How  cold  wealth's  dreams !  how  heartless  fame  or  sway  I 
But  these,  like  flowers,  scent  life's  most  desert  air, 

Dispel  its  storms,  and  chase  with  angel  ray. 

As  morn  night's  frowning  shades,  all  other  griefs  away. 
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A  VISION  OF  ROBERT  THE  BRUCE. 

BY   A   MODERN    TYTHAGOREAN. 

ABOUT  the  year  1306,  the  most  afflicting  gloom  hung 
over  Scotland.  The  country  had  been  almost  utterly 
wasted  by  a  long  series  of  wars,  and  the  inhabitants  re- 
duced to  the  utmost  want,  while  their  inveterate  enemies, 
the  English,  lorded  it  over  them  with  a  bloody  tyranny. 
In  addition  to  this,  their  great  champion  Robert  the 
Bruce,  notwithstanding  his  astonishing  valor  and  mili- 
tary skill,  had  lost  several  battles — having  been  defeated 
at  Methven  by  Aymer  de  Valance,  and  at  Teyndrum  by 
his  inveterate  enemy,  the  Lord  of  Lorn.  In  consequence 
of  these  and  other  misfortunes,  this  great  prince  was 
compelled,  with  a  few  followers,  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
small  island  of  Rathlin,  or  Rath-Erin,  off  the  Irish  coast. 
Here  he  remained  for  some  time,  and  so  completely  was 
all  trace  of  his  movements  lost  by  his  enemies  that  they 
believed  him  dead,  till  his  sudden  reappearance  in  Scot- 
land convinced  them  to  their  cost  that  he  still  existed, 
and  was  abler  than  ever  to  work  them  mischief  and  dis- 
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may.  During  his  residence  at  Kath-Erin,  the  following 
singular  adventure  is  recorded  by  tradition  to  have 
occurred  to  him. 

Three  nights  after  arriving  at  this  lonely  spot,  he 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  Grothic  hall  of  the  ancient  castle 
where  he  had  taken  up  his  residence.  Several  pieces  of 
wood  blazed  on  the  hearth^  and  cast  a  brilliant  light  over 
the  otherwise  cold  and  cheerless  chamber.  A  huge 
oaken  table  stood  before  him,  on  which  he  placed  both 
elbows,  and  sat  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  in  the 
attitude  of  deep  meditation.  He  was  clothed  in  com- 
plete armor:  and  his  tall,  massive,  and  athletic  frame 
was  so  motionless,  that  it  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
a  statue  of  iron.  A  ponderous  mace,  which  no  one  in 
the  Scottish  army  save  himself  could  wield,  lay  beside 
him ;  and  the  cuts  with  which  it  was  disfigured  bore  tes- 
timony that  ere  now  it  had  been  tried  in  battle  against 
the  chivalry  of  England.  The  royal  stranger  continued 
long  in  this  posture  :  at  length  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh, 
and  shook  his  head  bitterly. 

"  Scotland,  my  beloved  country,  I  have  done  for  thee 
w^hat  man  can  do,  but  my  efforts  have  been  in  vain.  I 
must  leave  thee  to  the  victor,  and  not  sacrifice  thy  sons 
in  a  struggle  which  Heaven  hath  doomed  to  be  boot- 
less.'' 

He  had  scarcely  pronounced  these  words  when  he 
raised  his  head,  and  lo !  a  knight  in  black  armor  sat 
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opposite  to  him.  He  was  astonished,  but  his  astonish- 
ment soon  gave  way  to  resentment  against  the  warrior, 
who  had  thus  entered  his  private  chamber  without  notice, 
and  seated  himself  so  unceremoniously  in  the  presence  of 
his  prince. 

"  Who  art  thou.  Sir  Knight  V  was  his  first  question 
to  the  stranger.  The  latter  made  no  reply,  but  sat  like 
a  fixture  without  the  slightest  motion.  The  king  looked 
at  him  again  attentively,  and  then  at  the  door,  which 
stood  wide  open. 

"  I  ask  thee,  who  thou  art,''  repeated  the  Bruce.  The 
figure  remained  as  before  mute  and  motionless.  No  one 
ever  treated  this  warlike  monarch  disrespectfully  with- 
out sorely  ruing  it.  His  soul  was  roused  to  indignation, 
and  in  an  instant  the  mace  was  grasped  in  both  his  Her-' 
culean  hands,  and  laid  over  his  right  shoulder  to  give 
greater  momentum  to  the  meditated  blow. 

'' Caitiff,"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  '^I  again 
demand  who  thou  art,  and  what  thou  wantest  here. 
Answer  me,  and  live ;  refuse  to  answer,  and  die  !" 

The  warrior  was  as  motionless  as  at  first,  and  in  a 
moment  the  mace  desceflded  with  terrific  force  upon  his 
head.  The  weapon  was  shivered  to  pieces  in  the  king's 
hand.  The  sound  of  the  blow  rang  through  the  large 
apartment.  A  bull  must  have  sunk  beneath  it;  but, 
strange  to  say,  he  on  whom  it  fell  sat  as  undisturbed  as 

before.  •   It  did  not  even  shake  or  convulse  his  frame. 

9* 
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Sparks  of  fire  flew  from  his  helmet,  showing  that  he  had 
received  the  blow  in  its  full  force  :  but  there  he  sat  as 
if  he  had  been  struck  by  a  feather.  Bruce  recoiled  with 
amazement;  the  remnant  of  the  shattered  mace  dropped 
from  his  hands,  and,  overcome  with  surprise  and  shame, 
he  laid  hold  of  his  redoubted  battle-axe.  His  first 
thought  was  to  renew  the  assault,  but  struck  with  the 
strangeness  of  the  event,  he  made  a  sudden  pause.  He 
knew  that  the  force  laid  upon  the  blow  would  have  de- 
stroyed any  knight  in  Christendom ;  and  the  idea  swept 
across  his  mind,  that  the  personage  whom  he  had  so 
fruitlessly  assailed  was  either  a  demon  or  wore  a  charmed 
life. 

'^  Sir  Knight,  I  know  not  who  thou  art,  but  certain  I 
am,  that  wert  thou  as  other  men  thou  wouldst  not  now 
be  living  in  my  presence.  May  it  please  thee  to  exhibit 
the  face  that  lurketh  behind  that  iron  front  of  thine. '^ 

The  stranger  here  gave  the  first  sign  of  motion ;  he 
raised  his  gauntleted  hand,  and  pushed  up  the  visor 
which  covered  his  face.  Bruce  gazed  at  him  with  asto- 
nishment:  his  heart  beat  quick ;  his  breath  came  fast; 
and  the  bravest  spirit  that  ever  shone  on  his  native  land 
acknowledged  for  once  the  influence  of  fear.  Before 
him  he  saw  the  face  of  his  brother  Nigel,  who  had  been 
cruelly  put  to  death  by  Edward  the  First.  He  looked 
sad,  but  as  beautiful  as  ever,  for  he  was  the  fairest  of 
the  race  of  Bruce,  a  line  renowned  for  manly  beauty. 
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His  blue  eyes  rolled  affectionately  on  his  warlike  brother, 
who  stood  aloof,  astonished  and  confoimded  at  the  spec- 
tacle. In  vain  did  the  king  collect  his  ideas,  and  try  to 
make  himself  believe  the  whole  a  vision  :  it  was  impos- 
sible. Here  he  stood,  broad  awake  in  the  great  hall  of 
Eath-Erin  castle,  and  there,  opposite  to  him,  sat  his 
brother  who  had  been  long  dead.  An  apparition  was 
the  only  thing  which  could  have  shaken  Robert's  lion 
heart.  "  Human  foes  he  held  in  small  account,  but  he 
inherited  a  portion  of  the  superstitions  of  his  age,  and 
dreaded  supernatural  appearances  in  common  with  the 
weakest  of  mankind. 

^'  Can  the  grave  give  up  its  dead  ?  Nigel,  why 
comest  thou  to  me  ?  Have  I  done  aught  that  requireth 
this  visitation  ?     Speak,  spirit  of  my  beloved  brother  V 

The  spectre  broke  silence.  ''  Thou  hast  done  that 
which  thou  shouldst  not  have  done — thou  hast  despaired. 
But  a  moment  ago,  and  the  idea  passed  thy  mind  that 
Scotland  might  not  be  saved.  Wallace  would  not  have 
thought  so.     Was  that  idea  worthy  of  Robert  Bruce  T^ 

"It  came,^'  said  the  monarch,  ''but  as  a  fleeting 
thought,  across  my  imagination,  but,  brother,  it  shall 
come  no  more.     I  am  now  all  for  Scotland." 

At  these  words  Nigel's  counte'nance  brightened  up 
with  joy,  and  he  eyed  Robert  with  the  same  pride  as, 
when  victor  in  the  tournament,  the  latter  bore  away  the 
prize  before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  warriors,  and  exalted 
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SO  high  the  name  of  Bruce.  He  spoke  no  more,  but 
rising,  waved  upon  the  king  to  follow  him.  The  latter 
obeyed  the  signal,  and  both  slowly  left  the  apartment. 
Bruce  felt  an  awe  come  over  his  spirit.  It  was  not  fear, 
but  a  sort  of  sublime  feeling,  on  knowing  that  he  was 
led  along  by  the  dead,  and  perhaps  about  to  witness 
their  dark  and  awful  mysteries.  On  getting  clear  of 
the  gloomy  corridor  into  which  the  hall  led,  he  felt  the 
ground  give  way  beneath  him,  and  sunk  downwards  with 
an  inconceivably  rapid  yet  gentle  motion.  He  saw  his 
brother  no  longer,  having  been  forsaken  by  him  the 
moment  he  got  into  darkness.  His  brain  whirled  round, 
his  breath  was  hurried,  and  his  senses  confused  by  the 
impetuosity  of  the  descent.  At  length  he  alighted  upon 
the  floor  of  an  apparently  subterraneous  vault. 

As  soon  as  his  ideas  were  somewhat  rallied,  he  began 
to  explore  the  strange  world  into  which  he  had  dropped. 
The  place  seemed  of  vast  extent,  but  its  limits  could  not 
be  guessed,  in  consequence  of  volumes  of  mist  which 
floated  within  it.  The  atmosphere  was  cold,  damp,  and 
obscure,  like  that  of  the  twilight  of  a  winter  day.  There 
was  no  wind,  but  the  fogs  propelled  themselves  along,  as 
if  they  possessed  an  innate  power  of  moving.  They 
rolled  in  huge,  sluggish  masses,  and  when  two  bodies  of 
them  came  in  contact,  they  were  dissolved  together  with 
a  sort  of  drizzling  sound — and  thin,  snowy  flakes,  like 
the  finest  gossamer,  were  emitted  from  their  junction, 
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and  scattered  over  the  ground.  Dark  clouds  seemed  to 
hang  overhead^  and  there  was  nothing  like  sun,  or  moon, 
or  stars,  visible  in  the  firmament.  As  far  as  he  could 
discern,  the  region  was  a  perfect  flat,  covered  with  im- 
penetrable mists,  and  destitute  alike  of  brute  animals 
and  human  beings. 

After  being  here  for  some  time,  the  king  found  it 
difficult  to  make  himself  believe  that  what  he  saw  was 
real.  He  still  thought  all  that  had  passed  a  dream,  and 
yet  no  vision  had  ever  such  an  intense  aspect  of  reality. 
In  his  perplexity  he  paced  the  cavern  in  all  directions ; 
it  seemed  to  be  boundless.  At  length,  on  looking  stead- 
fastly onward,  he  discovered  something  moving  slowly 
through  the  mist,  and  advancing  towards  him.  The 
form  came  gradually  nearer,  and  at  length  stood  before 
him.  It  was  a  man,  whose  stature  was  majestic  but 
somewhat  bent  by  years.  His  forehead  was  high  and 
noble,  and  the  few  locks  that  still  clung  to  it  were  white 
as  the  driven  snow.  A  long,  silvery  beard,  which  de- 
scended to  the  girdle,  gave  an  imposing  reverence  to  his 
look ;  but  his  eye  of  fire  bespoke  anything  but  age,  and 
showed  that  the  spirit  which  lay  enshrined  in  this  august 
and  venerable  exterior  was  still  green  with  the  energy  of 
youthful  years. 

"Welcome,  king  of  Scotland,  to  the  land  of  shadows  ! 
Thy  high  destiny  is  recorded  here,  and  it  is  the  will  of 
Heaven  that  thou  behold  it.^' 
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^^Who  art  thou,  old  man?"  said  the  king. 

^^Sire,  I  am  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  whilome  a  so- 
journer in  the  land,  of  which  thou  and  thy  posterity 
shall  be  sovereigns  to  the  end  of  time.  I  am  deputed 
to  conduct  thee  where  thou  wilt  see  thy  doom  set  down 
in  the  Book  of  Fate." 

''Lead  on/'  said  the  monarch:  "I  will  follow  thee." 

The  seer  accordingly  proceeded  forward,  and  Bruce 
followed  with  impatient  footsteps.  After  walking  some 
time,  they  arrived  at  what  seemed  a  vast  wall  of  granite. 
It  was  perfectly  perpendicular,  but  so  high  that  its  top 
minded  above  with  the  clouds.  Neither  could  its  ter- 
mination  be  seen.  It  stretched  illimitably  along  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  was  lost  at  both  sides  in  tlie  mist. 
A  door  in  front  of  them  opened  spontaneously  at  their 
approach,  and  they  entered. 

The  sight  which  now  burst  upon  Kobert's  eye  was 
glorious  beyond  description.  He  saw  mountains  and 
valleys  lighted  up  with  divine  splendor,  and  watered  by 
rivers  which  swept  over  their  beds  with  a  sound  like 
that  of  sweet  music.  There  were  multitudes  of  groves 
and  bowers  in  all  directions ;  beneath  them  walked  the 
forms  of  heroes.  He  recognised  many  whom  he  had 
seen  before;  among  others  his  warlike  grandsire,  with 
Sir  John  the  Grahame,  and  Sir  Simon  Fraser.  These 
stood  under  the  shade  of  an  elm  tree,  and  seemed  to 
converse  together.     Their  looks  still  beamed  with  the 
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patriotism  and  heroic  daring  which  characterized  them 
during  life;  and  their  whole  bearing  bespoke  souls 
formed  for  lofty  and  devoted  deeds.  Nigel  Bruce  was 
also  there.  He  was  clothed  in  armor,  but  it  was  more 
rich  and  gorgeous  than  that  in  which  he  lately  appeared 
to  his  brother.  Beside  him  stood  the  majestic  form  of 
Wallace. 

The  divinest  music  floated  over  this  fairy  region. 
Sounds  of  harps  and  female  voices,  as  if  from  the  sky, 
steeped  all  Nature  in  the  inspiration  of  melody.  It 
seemed  formed  exclusively  for  the  habitation  of  heroes. 
He  looked  in  vain  to  find  out  any  one  who  had  disgraced 
himself  or  his  country.  Every  illustrious  name  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Scottish  monarchy  was  pointed  out 
to  him  by  his  conductor.  Gregory  the  Great,  William 
the  Lion,  and  Alexander  the  Third,  with  many  others, 
walked  over  the  enchanted  soil  in  the  costume  of  their 
respective  ranks  and  times.  Comyn  was  not  present; 
and  the  king  grieved  to  see  that  his  own  father  also  was 
excluded.  They  had  both  sullied  their  honor,  when 
they  turned  their  arms  against  their  native  land  at  the 
fight  of  Falkirk. 

Having  surveyed  this  magnificent  place,  the  king  was 
led  by  the  seer  to  a  flight  of  steps  which  descended  into 
the  earth,  and  terminated  at  a  great  depth  in  a  door  of 
polished  ebony.  They  went  down  together,  and,  on 
arriving  at  the  bottom,  the  door  opened  of  its  own  ac- 
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cord,  and  admitted  them  into  a  beautiful  sylvan  grotto. 
It  was  of  considerable  extent^  and  completely  overgrown 
with  moss  and  ivy,  interspersed  with  the  most  fragrant 
flowers.  The  roof  was  studded  over  with  spar,  rock- 
crystal,  and  various  precious  stones,  that  shone  like 
stars,  from  the  deep  verdure  in  which  they  were  em- 
bossed. At  one  side  of  the  grotto  was  a  couch,  and  at 
the  extremity  an  altar  of  white  marble  reared  its  head, 
surmounted  by  a  silver  crucifix. 

Here  the  king  was  instructed  in  a  multitude  of  things 
regarding  the  state  of  his  country.  He  was  allowed 
deep  and  mysterious  glimpses  into  the  vista  of  time,  and 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  which  he  had  already 
acquired,  he  combined  that  of  the  future,  through  the 
communications  of  the  prophet  of  Ercildoune.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  many  other  events  of  high  im- 
portance, were  pointed  out  in  the  pages  of  the  Book  of 
Fate,  which  Thomas  placed  before  him. 

'^  King  of  Scotland,"  said  the  seer,  after  these  revela- 
tions were  concluded,  ^Uhou  hast  labored  much  since 
morning,  and  art  fatigued.  It  is  meet  thou  shouldst 
take  repose,  but,  first  of  all,  du^ty  requireth  thee  to 
kneel  before  this  altar."  The  king  obeyed.  Having 
said  many  aies,  and  performed  his  devotions  like  a 
Christian  soldier,  he  rose  up.  ^^Now,"  said  his  in- 
structor, ''but  one  thing  remaineth  to  do.     The  mark 
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of  the  cross  is  not  upon  thy  body.  Thou  art  a  man  of 
strife  and  war,  and  it  is  becoming  that  this  most  sacred 
symbol  should  shine  upon  thy  bosom,  to  sanctify  the 
cause  in  which  thou  art  engaged,  and  preserve  thee 
from  the  knife  of  the  assassin.'^  The  king  accordingly 
loosened  his  cuirass  and  exposed  his  breast  to  the  old 
man,  who  took  a  small  dagger,  and  drew  upon  it  a  cross. 
The  blood  flowed  from  the  slight  wounds  which  were 
made,  and  trickled  down  the  Bruce's  armor.  Having 
submitted  to  this  ceremony,  and  received  the  henedicite 
of  Thomas,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  couch  and 
dropped  asleep. 

He  was  awakened  by  a  heavy  hand  laid  upon  him. 
He  opened  his  eyes,  but  the  place  was  so  obscure  that 
he  could  not  distinguish  to  whom  it  belonged.  ^'  Who 
art  thou  V  was  his  first  question  to  this  unwelcome 
visiter. 

"  I  have  come  to  waken  thee,  my  liege,  as  I  was 
desired." 

"  Thomas,  methinks  thou  art  early  with  thy  awaken- 
ings," said  the  Bruce.  "  I  have  need  of  sleep :  disturb 
me  not,  I  pray,  at  the  present  time." 

^'  My  lord,  I  am  not  Thomas,"  answered  the  other. 
"  He  hath  been  gone  these  two  hours  collecting  the 
barges  which  are  to  convey  us  from  this  infernal 
island." 
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"  Barges  ! — infernal  island  !  Pray,  friend,  what  Tho- 
mas dost  thou  speak  of?" 

'^  Why,  of  Thomas  Randolph,  my  liege.  "Whom  else 
could  I  allude  to  ?  Didst  thou  not  yesternight  order  him 
to  set  off  before  daybreak  to  collect  the  boats  to  carry  us 
to  Scotland  V 

^'  Thomas  Randolph  l"  said  Robert,  with  some  sur- 
prise. '^  I  am  thinking  of  Thomas  of  Ercildoune.  Art 
thou  not  he  ?" 

^'  I  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  brother  !  Surely  thou  art 
dreaming,  or  at  least  jesting.  That  man  hath  been  for 
years  in  his  grave. '^ 

"  Thou  callest  me  brother,  friend,"  said  the  Bruce, 
still  more  perplexed.  "  Pray,  who  art  thou  that  claimest 
such  a  relationship?"  The  other  hereupon  burst  into  a 
loud  laugh,  at  which  the  king  was  so  enraged  that  he 
sprung  out  of  his  bed,  collared  him  roughly,  and  threat- 
ened to  lay  him  dead  at  his  feet  if  he  did  not  instantly 
say  who  he  was  and  what  he  wanted. 

^'  Zounds,  my  lord,"  replied  the  intruder,  half  laugh- 
ing and  half  angry,  "  is  it  thus  thou  treatest  thy  loving 
subjects  ?  Nay,  Robert,  relax  thy  hold.  Positively  I 
shall  get  into  a  passion  if  thou  dost  not.  Thou  art  the 
first  man  that  ever  laid  hands  on  Edward  Bruce." 

'^  Edward  Bruce !"  cried  the  astounded  monarch. 
"  Am  I  asleep,  or  am  I  awake  ?  Is  it  thou  ?  Give  me  thy 
hand,  my  noble  brother,  and  pardon  me  !     I  knew  thee 
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not.  Even  yet  I  cannot  trust  my  senses.  But  it  is  at 
present  so  dark  that  I  can  scarcely  recognise  the  outline 
of  thy  form  standing  before  me." 

"Nay,  an't  please  my  liege/'  said  the  other,  "  it  can- 
not well  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  the  shutters  are  upon 
the  windows.  I  shall  open  one  of  them,  and  thou  wilt 
behold  as  lovely  a  morning  as  ever  burst  from  the  gates 
of  heaven." 

The  king's  senses  were  utterly  bewildered,  and  the 
words  of  the  speaker  made  them  more  so  than  ever. 
'^He  talketh  of  opening  the  shutters  of  a  window. 
Either  he  or  I  have  lost  our  judgments.  A  window  in 
this  grotto,  and  shutters  to  boot !  Ha,  this  is  superb  !" 
Meanwhile  he  heard  Edward  treading  to  the  opposite 
side,  when  all  at  once  he  seemed  to  come  in  contact  with 
something,  and  tumbled  with  a  loud  noise  upon  the 
ground. 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  meaneth  this  ac- 
cursed din  ?"  cried  the  king  at  the  strange  annoyance. 
"  By  Saint  Andrew,  I  believe  all  the  fiends  of  hell  are 
let  loose  !" 

"  The  vile  caitiff !"  cried  the  other  angrily,  "  he  hath 
thought  fit  to  sleep  upon  the  floor.  I  have  fallen  over 
him,  and  cut  my  wrist  with  the  gauntlet.  Up  with  thee, 
knave  !  I  shall  teach  thee  so  to  doze  over  thy  cups,  espe- 
cially in  thy  master's  chamber."  So  saying,  he  gave 
several  hearty  kicks  to  some  one  who  seemed  to  be  in  a 
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profound  sleep.  "  He  mindeth  me  not ;  but  I  shall  let  in 
the  light,  and  see  what  sort  of  animal  it  is/'  He  accord- 
ingly threw  open  the  huge  folding-shutters  of  a  capa- 
cious Gothic  window,  and,  a  flood  of  light  rushing  in, 
revealed  every  corner  of  the  hall  of  Eath-Erin  castle. 
The  floor  for  several  yards  round  was  covered  with  blood. 

"  What  is  all  this  ?  How  came  that  light  so  suddenly  ? 
Where,  in  Heaven's  name,  am  I  at  this  moment  ?"  cried 
the  king. 

"  Thou  raayst  well  ask  what  it  is.  It  passeth  my  un- 
derstanding. Thou  hast  nathless,  brother,  done  the 
knave  soundly.  Ah,  Robert,  all  the  danger  and  all  the 
honor  are  thine ;  none  falleth  to  thy  poor  followers.  The 
fellow's  helmet  is  a  true  Milan,  and  it  is  dashed  to 
pieces  like  a  hazelnut.  How  the  brain  is  forced  out ! 
Well,  that  must  have  been  an  infernal  stroke.  His  face 
hath  the  appearance  of  nothing  human." 

'^  Whose  face,  in  Heaven's  name  ?"  thundered  the 
king,  starting  from  the  side  of  his  couch  and  coming  up 
to  Edward. 

^^Why  the  poor  devil's  whose  brains  thou  hast  beat 
out.  And  here  is  the  handle  of  thy  mace.  The  weapon 
is  actually  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  fragments  smeared 
with  blood.  Talk  to  me  of  English  Richard's  strength  ! 
Psha  !  his  strokes  were  mere  baby's  play  to  this.  Upon 
mine  honor,  this  goeth  beyond  anything.  A  blow  to 
break  in  pieces  a  Milan  helmet,  dash  out  the  brains  of 
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its  wearer,  and   splinter  a  mace  !     Why  that  is  a  feat 
which  I  believe  never  was  equalled." 

The  king  was  so  utterly  amazed  at  what  he  heard  and 
saw,  that  he  stood  transfixed  like  one  in  a  dream.  He 
could  do  nothing  but  repeat  the  words  of  his  brother — 
''  Break  a  Milan  helmet,  dash  out  the  brains  of  its 
wearer,  and  splinter  a  mace  !"  They  at  first  fell  upon  his 
ear  without  any  sort  of  meaning  being  attached  to  them, 
but  in  a  short  time  they  were  connected  with  a  dark  and 
mysterious  event,  which  floated  dream-like  over  his 
imagination.  As  for  the  brave '  Edward,  he  was  natu- 
rally of  so  careless  a  disposition  that  he  observed  nothing 
of  what  was  passing  in  the  king's  mind.  He  was  so 
closely  employed  gazing  at  the  dead  body,  and  admiring 
the  stroke  which  made  it  so,  that  he  never  once  looked 
to  his  brother. 

''Holy  Mother  of  God!"  he  continued,  "a  stroke 
worthy  of  a  true  knight.  The  English  boast  of  Sir 
Launcelot  and  Sir  Tristrem,  and  the  French  of  Amadis 
de  Gaul,  but  thou  promisest  to  tower  over  the  whole  of 
them.  The  Troubadours  may  cease  when  they  please  to 
extol  the  chivalry  of  the  Round  Table,  and  the  iron- 
limbed  Paladins  of  Charlemagne,  above  the  knighthood 
of  the  present  day.  Here,  for  once,  have  they  met  with 
their  peer.  I  myself  have  given  many  a  good  blow,  but 
never  one  like  this.  Pray,  how  came  the  vile  knave  into 
thy  chamber  ?     Who  is  he  ?" 
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A  groan  burst  from  Robert's  breast.  '^  Dost  thou 
ask  me  who  he  is;  seeing  before  thee  our  brother  Nigel, 
whom  I  have  murdered  V 

The  unusual  tone  in  which  this  was  said,  and  still 
more  the  mention  of  Nigel's  name,  arrested  at  once  the 
thoughtless  Edward.  He  looked  upon  the  king  suspi- 
ciously, shook  his  head,  and  forced  a  sort  of  sorrowful 
smile.  *'  My  brother,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  hath  cer- 
tainly lost  his  senses.  I  must  go  and  call  Keith  and 
Kirkpatrick.  Plere  is  some  mystery  which  I  cannot  un- 
ravel." He  was  on  the  point  of  moving  off  for  this 
purpose  when  he  saw  the  king's  breast  covered  with  blood, 
and  remarked  a  cut  through  his  jerkin  to  the  extent  of 
two  inches. 

'^  My  brother,  thou  art  wounded.  The  knave  hath 
struck  thee,  but  I  trust  not  dangerously.  However, 
thou  hast  repaid  him  well.  He  will  never  venture  again 
into  the  sleeping  apartment  of  brave  knight." 

^^  Edward,"  said  the  king,  ''  thou  art  pleased  to  jest, 
and  I  forgive  thee — knowing  thy  natural  levity  of  heart; 
but  learn  that  he  whom  thou  callest  knave  is  the  holy 
seer  of  Ercildoune,  and  this  slight  scratch  the  sign  of  the 
cross  made  by  his  sacred  hands."  The  younger  Bruce 
was  more  and  more  amazed.  He  concluded  with  cer- 
tainty that  his  brother's  head  was  turned,  and  without 
venturing  any  further  remark,  he  sighed  deeply  and  left 
the  room. 
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Meanwhile,  the  king,  being  left  to  himself,  began  to 
reflect  upon  the  strange  situation  in  which  he  was  placed. 
He  rubbed  his  forehead,  and  walked  to  and  fro,  in  the 
hope  of  recalling  his  ideas :  at  length,  seeing  a  vessel  of 
water,  he  plunged  his  face  into  it  and  bathed  his  temples. 
This  had  the  desired  effect :  his  thoughts  became  clearer, 
and  he  proceeded  to  examine  tranquilly  all  that  had  oc- 
curred. His  first  care  was  to  look  at  the  face  of  the 
corpse.  Though  utterly  disfigured,  he  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  that  it  bore  no  resemblance  to  that 
of  Nigel  Bruce.  It  was  dark  and  savage ;  while  enor- 
mous whiskers  and  a  black  bushy  beard  added  to  its 
natural  ferocity.  His  youthful  brother,  on  the  contrary, 
had  been  smooth  and  fair  of  countenance,  with  beauti- 
ful blue  eyes  and  locks  of  a  pale  chestnut  color.  He 
then  examined  the  mace  that  was  shivered  to  pieces. 
On  looking  attentively,  he  saw  a  dagger  closed  in  the 
deadly  grasp  of  the  warrior.  His  next  care  was  to  look 
at  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  own  bosom;  but,  in- 
stead of  this,  he  saw  nothing  but  a  slanting  cut,  which 
had  penetrated  about  half  an  inch  into  the  flesh  imme- 
diately over  the  breast  bone.  The  wire  jerkin  which,  for 
the  sake  of  safety,  he  wore  close  to  his  body,  was  at  this 
point  ripped  up  or  pierced.  Having  done  this,  he  calmly 
disengaged  the  weapon  from  the  hand  of  the  corpse,  and 
applied  its  point  and  edge  to  the  wound ;  they  fitted  it 
exactly.     He  attempted  to  account  for  all  these  things. 
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but  in  vain.  How  the  slain  warrior  came  into  his  cham- 
ber— how  he  himself  was  wounded — and  how  the  veil  of 
time  had  been  so  mysteriously  opened  before  his  eyes — 
he  found  it  impossible  to  tell.  His  powerful  mind  soon 
became  calm  and  collected,  and  he  resolved  to  abstain 
from  attempting  to  penetrate  into  the  inscrutable  secrets 
of  eternity. 

Edward  returned  shortly  with  his  two  friends,  whom 
he  had  alarmed  with  the  report  of  the  state  in  which  he 
found  the  king;  but  the  latter  was  now  altered,  and  his 
godlike  countenance  wore  the  wisdom  and  sedateness 
which  became  his  high  destiny.  They  said  nothing  to 
him,  for  Bruce,  though  full  of  human  kindness,  was  not 
one  of  those  characters  who  could  be  tampered  with  or 
idly  interrogated ;  and  they  felt  themselves  overawed, 
noble  and  valiant  as  they  were,  by  the  presence  of  a 
master  spirit.  He  calmly  commanded  the  body  to  be 
carried  away  and  interred.  He  never  spoke  to  any  one 
on  this  mysterious  subject,  save  latterly  to  his  own  pri- 
vate confessor,  and  neither  his  brother  nor  his  friends 
inquired  farther  into  a  theme,  over  which  he  apparently 
wished  the  veil  of  secrecy  to  be  thrown.  Nothing  ever 
transpired  as  to  who  the  person  might  be  who  was  found 
slain  in  the  king's  apartment :  but  the  man  who  buried 
him  was  heard  to  declare,  that  he  thought  he  bore  a  re- 
semblance to  the  henchman  of  Bruce's  mortal  enemy, 
the  Lord  of  Lorn. 
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RETIREMENT. 


BY   R.    F.    HOUSMAN. 


THIS  grove — among  its  crowded  trees 
A  ruined  fane  revealing, 
Is  dedicate  to  holy  thoughts, 
And  reverential  feeling ! 

No  tumult  ever  enters  here, 

No  voice  of  human  chiding ; 
One  only  murmur  fills  the  air — 

The  peaceful  river's  gliding ! 

'Tis  pleasant,  when  the  day  goes  down, 
To  watch  his  sunbright  glory 

Enrich,  as  with  a  glittering  crown, 
The  chapel,  calm  and  hoary ! 

But  sweeter  still,  on  Sabbath  nights. 

Beneath  its  walls  to  linger. 
Its  dim  walls  touched  with  silver  lights 

By  the  moon's  hallowed  finger ! 
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OLD  MASTER  GREEN. 

A   VILLAGE   SKETCH. 
BY    MISS    MARY    RUSSELL    MITFORD. 

A  PARTICULAR  sort  of  mould,  which  in  this  county 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  except  in  the  tract  of  land 
called  Chittling  Moor,  being  wanted  to  form  a  compost  for 
that  very  dear  part  of  myself,  my  geraniums,  we  deter- 
mined to  accompany,  or  rather  to  follow,  in  our  pretty  pony 
phaeton,  the  kind  and  elegant  cadeau  of  that  kindest  of 
persons,  Mr.  W.,  and  by  far  the  prettiest  equipage  within 
twenty  miles,  the  less  aristocratic  cortege,  consisting  of 
two  boys  with  wheelbarrows,  and  old  Master  Green  with 
a  donkey-cart,  who  had  been  despatched  to  collect  it  some 
two  hours  before. 

The  day  was  one  of  the  latest  in  August,  and  the 
weather  splendidly  beautiful,  clear,  bright,  breezy,  sunny. 
It  would  have  been  called  too  warm  by  one  half  of  the 
world,  and  by  the  other  too  cold,  which  I  take  to  be  as 
near  an  approach  to  perfection  as  our  climate,  or  any 
climate,  can  well  compass.     We  had  been  sitting  in  our 
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large  parlor-like  greenhouse ;  a  superb  fuchsia,  bending 
■with  the  weight  of  its  blossoms,  reaching  almost  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  on  one  side  of  the  door,  and  a  splendid 
campanula,  with  five  distinct  stems,  covered  with  large 
yet  delicate  lilac  bells,  on  the  other;  the  rich  balmy 
scent  of  the  campanula  blending  with  the  exquisite 
odors  of  tuberoses,  jessamine,  mignonette,  full-blown 
myrtles,  and  the  honey-sweet  clematis,  and  looking  out 
on  gay  beds  of  the  latest  flowers,  china  asters,  dahlias, 
hydrangeas,  blue  and  pink,  phlox,  white  and  purple,  the 
scarlet  lobelia,  and  the  scarlet  geranium.  In  short,  all 
within  my  little  garden  was  autumn,  beautiful  autumn. 

On  the  other  side  of  our  cottage  the  season  seemed  to 
have  changed.  The  china  roses  and  honeysuckles,  with 
which  it  is  nearly  covered,  were  in  the  profuse  bloom  of 
early  June,  and  the  old  monthly  rose  by  the  doorway 
(the  sweetest  of  roses  !)  together  with  a  cluster  of  sweet 
peas  that  grew  among  its  branches,  were  literally  smell- 
ing of  summer.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  had  fallen 
had  preserved  the  trees  in  their  most  vivid  freshness, 
and  the  herbage  by  the  roadside  and  the  shorter  turf  on 
the  common  had  all  the  tender  verdure  of  spring. 

As  we  advanced,  however,  through  the  narrow  lanes, 
autumn  and  harvest  reasserted  their  rights.  Every  here 
and  there,  at  the  corners  where  branches  jutted  out, 
and  in  the  straits  where  the  hedges  closed  in  together, 
loose  straws  of  oats  and  barley,  torn  from  their  different 
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wagons,  hung  dangling  from  the  boughs,  mixed  with 
straggling  locks  of  hay,  the  relics  of  the  after-crop.  We 
ourselves  were  fain  to  drive  into  a  ditch,  to  take  shelter 
from  a  dingy  procession  of  bean-carriers.  My  com- 
panion^  provoked  at  the  ditchy  indignity,  which  his 
horse  relished  no  better  than  himself,  asserted  that  the 
beans  could  not  be  fit  to  carry ;  but,  to  judge  from  the 
rattling  and  crackling  which  the  huge  black  sheaves 
made  in  their  transit,  especially  when  the  loaded  wain 
was  jerked  a  little  on  one  side,  to  avoid  entirely  driving 
over  our  light  and  graceful  open  carriage,  which  it  over- 
topped, and  threatened  to  crush,  as  the  giant  in  the  fairy 
tale  threatens  Tom  Thumb — to  judge  by  that  noisy  in- 
dication of  ripeness,  ripe  they  were.  The  hedgerows,  too, 
gave  abundant  proofs  in  their  own  vegetation  of  the 
advancing  season.  The  fragrant  hazelnuts  were  harden- 
ing in  their  shells,  and  tempting  the  schoolboy's  hand 
by  their  swelling  clusters ;  the  dewberries  were  coloring ; 
the  yellow  St.  John's  wort,  and  the  tall  mealy-leaved 
mullein,  had  succeeded  the  blushing  bells  of  the  foxglove, 
which,  despoiled  of  its  crimson  beauty,  now  brandished 
its  long  spike  of  seed-vessels  upon  the  bank,  above  which 
the  mountain-ash  waved  its  scarlet  berries  in  all  the 
glory  of  autumn ;  whilst  as  we  emerged  from  the  close 
narrow  lanes  into  the  open  tract  of  Hartley  Common, 
patches  of  purple  heath  just  bursting  into  flower,  and 
the  gorse  and  broom  pushing  forth  fresh  blossoms  under 
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the  influence  of  the  late  rainy  weather,  waved  over  the 
light  harebellj  the  fragrant  thjme,  and  the  springing 
fungi  of  the  season.  In  short,  the  whole  of  our  Berk- 
shire world,  as  well  as  that  very  dear  and  very  tiny  bit 
of  it  called  my  garden,  spoke  of  autumn,  beautiful 
autumn,  the  best  if  not  the  only  time  for  a  visit  to  the 
Chittling  Moors. 

These  Moors  were  pretty  much  what  the  word  com- 
monly indicates,  a  long  level  tract  of  somewhat  swampy 
pasture-land,  extending  along  the  margin  of  the  Ken- 
nett,  which  rolled  heavily  and  lazily  through  its  abun- 
dant, but  somewhat  coarse,  herbage ;  a  dreary  and  deso- 
late place  when  compared  with  the  general  scenery  of 
our  richly-wooded  and  thickly-peopled  country,  and  one 
where  the  eye,  wandering  over  the  dull  expanse,  unbro- 
ken by  hill,  or  hedge,  or  timber-tree,  conveyed,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  flat,  barren,  and  desolate  scenes,  an 
idea  of  space  more  than  commensurate  with  the  actual 
extent. 

The  divisions  of  this  large  piece  of  ground  are  formed 
of  wide  ditches,  which  at  once  serve  to  drain  and  to  irri- 
gate these  marshy  moors,  so  frequently  overflowed  by  the 
river  in  spring  and  winter,  and  sometimes  even  in  sum^ 
mer;  it  being  no  unusual  catastrophe  for  the  coarse  and 
heavy  crops  to  be  carried  away  by  a  sudden  flood,  disap- 
pointing the  hopes  of  the  farmer,  and  baflling  the  eff"orts 
of  the    haymaker.      A   weary  thing  was   a  wet   sum- 
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mer  in  tlie  Chittling  Moor,  with  the  hay  field  one  day  a 
swamp  and  the  next  a  lake ;  and  the  hay,  or  rather  the 
poor  drowned  grass,  that  should  have  been  hay,  choking 
the  ditches  or  sailing  down  the  stream  !  The  best  that 
could  befall  it  was  to  be  carried  off  in  wagons  in  its  grassy 
shape,  and  made  comfortably  and  snugly  on  dry  ground,  in 
some  upland  meadow;  but  people  cannot  always  find  room 
for  the  outer  integuments  of  three  hundred  acres  of  grass 
land,  and  besides  that  difficulty,  the  intersecting  ditches, 
with  their  clattering,  hollow-sounding  wooden  bridges, 
presented  no  ordinary  peril  to  the  heavy  wains,  so  that 
the  landlord  was  fain  to  put  up  with  little  rent,  and  the 
farmer  with  small  profits — too  happy  if  the  subsequent 
grazing  paid  the  charge  or  the  loss  of  the  prolonged  and 
often  fruitless  hay-harvest. 

A  dreary  scene  was  the  Chittling  Moor ;  a  few  old  wil- 
low pollards,  the  most  melancholy  of  trees,  formed  the 
sole  break  to  its  dull  uniformity,  and  one  small  dwelling, 
whose  curling  smoke  rose  in  the  distance  above  a  cluster- 
ing orchard,  was  the  only  sign  of  human  habitation.  This 
small  cottage  had  been  built  chiefly  to  suit  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  Moor,  which  rendered  a  public-house  necessary 
during  the  long  haymaking ;  and  it  was  kept  by  a  widow, 
who  contrived  to  make  the  profits  of  that  watery  but 
droughty  season  pay  for  the  want  of  custom  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Not  that  the  Widow  Knight  was  abso- 
lutely without  customers  at  any  period ;  the  excellence 
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and  celebrity  of  her  homebrewed  having  insured  to  her 
a  certain  number  of  customers,  who,  especially  on  Sun- 
days, used  to  walk  down  to  the  Chittling  Gate  (so  was 
her  domicile  entitled)  to  partake  of  the  luxuries  of  a 
pipe  and  a  pot  of  ale,  scream  to  the  deaf  widow,  gossip 
with  her  comely  daughter,  or  flirt  with  her  pretty  grand- 
child (for  the  whole  establishment  was  female),  as  their 
several  ages  or  dispositions  might  prompt. 

Of  this  number,  none  was  more  constant  than  our 
present  attendant,  old  Master  Green,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain,  whether  his  familiarity  with  the  banks 
and  pollards  which  afforded  the  fine  geranium  mould 
may  not  have  been  acquired  by  his  hebdomadal  visits  to 
the  Widow  Knight's  snug  and  solitary  ale-house. 

Old  George  Green  was  indeed  a  veteran  of  the  tap-room, 
one  to  whom  strong  beer  had  been  for  nearly  seventy 
years  the  best  friend  and  the  worst  enemy,  making  him 
happy  and  keeping  him  poor.  He  called  himself  eighty- 
five,  and  I  presume,  from  the  report  of  other  people,  as 
well  as  his  own  (for,  when  approaching  that  age,  vanity 
generally  takes  the  turn  of  making  itself  older),  that  he 
might  really  be  past  fourscore,  A  wonderful  man  he 
was  of  his  years,  both  in  appearance  and  constitution. 
Hard  work  had  counteracted  the  ill  effects  of  hard  drink- 
ing, as  an  equal  quantity  of  labor,  under  the  form  of 
hard  riding,  sometimes  used  to  do  by  a  jovial  fox-hunting 
squire  of  former  times,  and  had  kept  him  light,  vigorous 
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and  active,  as  little  bent  or  stiffened  by  age  as  the  two 
boys  who  were  delving  out  the  earth  under  his  direction. 
The  only  visible  mark  which  age  had  set  upon  him — 
mark  did  I  say  ?  a  brand,  a  fire-brand — was  in  his  nose, 
which  was  of  the  true  Bardolphian  size  and  colour,  and 
a  certain  roll  of  the  eye,  which  might,  perhaps,  under 
any  circumstances,  have  belonged  to  the  man  and  his 
humor,  but  which  much  resembled  that  of  a  toper  when 
half-tipsy  and  fancying  himself  particularly  wise. 

The  very  Nestor  of  village  topers  was  Master  Green, 
hearty,  good-humored,  merry,  and  jolly,  very  civil,  and 
a  little  sly.  He  was  quite  patriarchal  in  the  number  of 
his  descendants,  having  had  the  Mohammedan  allowance 
of  four  wives,  although,  after  the  Christian  fashion,  suc- 
cessively, and  more  children  and  grand-children  than 
he  could  conveniently  count.  Indeed,  his  computation 
varied  a  little,  according  as  he  happened  to  be  drunk  or 
sober;  for  he  was  proud  of  his  long  train  of  descendants, 
just  as  his  betters  may  be  proud  of  a  long  line  of  ances- 
try ',  and,  being  no  disciple  of  the  Malthusian  doctrine, 
thought  he  ^'had  done  the  state"  (that  is,  the  parish) 
''some  service,"  in  rearing  up  a  goodly  tribe  of  sons 
and  daughters,  many  of  them  in  their  turn  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers,  and  most  of  whom  had  conducted 
themselves  passably  in  the  world,  as  times  go — thanks 
probably  to  a  circumstance  which  he  sometimes  lamented, 
their  being,  men  and  women,  but  puny  tipplers  compared 
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with  their  jollj  progenitor.  Even  his  favorite  grandson 
and  namesake,  only  son  and  heir  of  the  most  prosperous 
of  his  innumerous  family,  Master  Stephen  Green,  the 
thriving  carpenter  of  East  Hartley,  who,  like  a  dutiful 
lad,  came  every  Sunday  afternoon  to  Chittling  Gate,  to 
meet  his  grandfather,  abandoning  for  that  purpose  the 
cricket-ground  at  Hartley,  where  he,  a  singularly  fine 
young  man,  had  long  been  accounted  the  best  player — 
even  this  favorite  grandson  was,  he  declared,  little  better 
than  a  milk-sop,  a  swallower  of  tea  and  soda-water.  "  I 
verily  believe,''  said  Master  Green,  'Hhat  a  pot  of  double 
X  would  upset  him  !" 

A  friend  and  a  promoter  of  matrimony  in  all  its 
shapes,  especially  in  the  guise  of  a  love-match,  was  our 
worthy  great-grandfather,  whether  in  his  own  person,  or 
in  the  persons  of  his  descendants.  Four  wives  had  he 
had,  of  happy  memory,  and  he  spoke  of  them  all  with 
mingled  affection  and  philosophy,  as  good  sort  of  women 
in  the  main,  though  the  first  was  somewhat  of  a  slut, 
the  second  ugly,  the  third  silly,  and  the  last  a  scold, 
which,  as  he  observed,  "  might  be  one  reason  that  he 
missed  her  so  much,  poor  woman !  the  house  seemed  so 
quiet  and  unked;'' — whereupon  he  sighed,  and  then, 
with  a  roll  of  his  eye,  and  a  knowing  twist  of  his  Bar- 
dolphian  nose,  began  to  talk  of  the  necessity  of  his  look- 
ing out  for  a  fifth  helpmate. 

By  this  time  the  operation  of  collecting  the  geranium 
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mould  was  in  full  activity  \  and  the  conversation  of  the 
old  man  and  the  two  lively  boys,  to  which  we  were 
authorized  listeners,  and  in  which  my  companion  soon 
became  an  interlocutor,  gave  us  to  understand  that  they 
were  in  possession  of  some  farther  information  respect- 
ing Master  Green's  matrimonial  intentions. 

''We  all  know  why  he  goes  to  the  Chittling  Gate 
every  Sunday,' '  said  Ben,  an  arch  lad  of  fourteen. 

''  Any  child  may  know  that,"  responded  Master 
Green,  trying  to  look  demure  and  innocent,  like  a  young 
lady  when  rallied  on  her  admirers 3  ''any  child  can  tell 
that.  The  Widow  Knight  brews  the  best  ale  in  the 
parish." 

"  Ay,  but  that's  not  the  only  reason,"  said  John,  a 
modest  youth  of  sixteen  :  "  is  it,  Ben  ?" 

"It's  reason  enough,"  rejoined  Master  Green. 

''  But  not  the  reason,"  retorted  Ben. 

"What!  the  widow  herself?"  quoth  my  companion. 

"  Lord,  no,  sir,"  interrupted  Ben. 

"  'Twould  be  a  very  suitable  match,  and  snug  resting- 
place,  only  I'm  afraid  he  would  drink  up  all  the  ale  in 
the  cellar/'  pursued  the  interrogator. 

"  Lord,  no,  sir  !"  again  exclaimed  Ben.  "  Master 
Green  thinks  the  widow  too  old." 

"Too  old  !  Why  she's  a  score  of  years  younger  than 
himself;  but  I  suppose  he  prefers  the  daughter?" 
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"No,  no,  sir,^'  rejoined  Ben;  "the  granddaughter, 
the  granddaughter !" 

"  What !  the  young,  pretty  girl,  Susan  Parker,  a  girl 
of  eighteen,  marry  a  man  of  eighty  !  nonsense,  Ben.'' 

"  They've  been  asked  in  church,  sir,"  said  John, 
quietly. 

"  Asked  in  church !  But  I  thought  the  young  car- 
penter was  after  Susan  ?  Asked  in  church  !  Master 
Green,  are  you  rivalling  your  own  grandson?" 

"  The  carpenter  would  not  hear  of  that  match,"  cried 
Ben,  "because  Susan  had  no  money." 

"  And  what  does  he  say  to  this  match,  Ben  ?" 

"Sir,  he  says  he  likes  it  worse  than  'tother,  but  that 
he  can't  help  this;  that  his  father  is  an  old  fool,  and 
must  answer  for  his  own  folly." 

"  Well,  but  Susan  !  she  never  can  be  such  a  goose. 
It  must  be  a  mistake.  Have  you  really  been  asked  in 
church.  Master  Green  ?  Have  the  banns  actually  been 
published  ?" 

"Twice,  sir,  in  full  form,"  answered  the  old  man 
gravely.     "I  wonder  your  honor  did  not  hear  them." 

"  And  is  the  match  really  to  take  place  ?" 

"Next  Monday,  your  honor,  God  willing." 

"  Pshaw  I  nonsense  I  the  thing's  impossible  !  you  are 
all  joking.'^ 

"  Time  will  prove,  sir,"  rejoined  Master  Green,  still 
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more  gravely ;  and,  the  geranium  mould  being  now  fairly 
collected,  we  parted. 

And  on  the  next  Monday  the  marriage  did  take  place, 
though  not  exactly  in  the  way  anticipated,  George  Green 
the  younger  proving  to  be  the  bridegroom,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  bridemaid,  parson,  and  clerk,  whilst  the  rich  car- 
penter, unable  to  resist  the  double  pleadings  of  his  father 
and  his  son,  and  somewhat  pleased  to  be  spared  the  scan- 
dal of  so  youthful  a  stepmother,  forgave  the  trick  and 
the  stolen  match;  and  old  George  Green,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  delight,  got  tipsier  than  ever  in  honor  of  his 
success,  and  toasted  the  Widow  Knight  so  often  and  so 
heartily  in  her  own  home-brewed,  that  it's  odds  but  he 
becomes  the  landlord  of  that  snug  alehouse,  the  Chittling 
Gate,  after  all. 
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THE  DESTEUCTION  OF  TROY. 

BY   J.    J.    WOODWARD. 
I. 

FROM  Troy's  lost  ruins,  rolling  through  the  air, 
Dark-volumed  smoke  moved  slowly  to  the  sky ', 
At  times  the  black  sea  glistened  with  the  glare 
Of  the  wild  bursts  of  flame  that  rose  on  high; 
At  times  the  dim  clouds  closed  in  heavily, 
As  struggling  to  conceal,  on  that  sad  shore, 
The  rout's  wild  fears,  th'  excess  of  victory. 
And  those  fierce  scenes  of  violence,  which  o'er, 
Oblivion's  night  comes  on, — that  knows  no  waking  more. 

II. 

From  far  their  damp  eyes  caught  the  gloomy  sight — 
Soft  hearts  beat  wildly  and  the  hot  tear  falls. 
And  warriors,  matchless  in  the  desperate  fight, 
Viewed  with  a  flood  of  grief  the  smouldering  walls; 
The  glare  of  flame  that  burst  from  blazing  halls. 
Played  on  fair  faces  wrought  with  agony, — 
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That  fierce,  strange,  vague  expression  which  appals — ■ 

Watching  that  scene  of  fiendish  revelry 

With  passionate  emotions,  and  with  haggard  eye. 

III. 

Some  cast  them  down  upon  the  ground  and  wept, 

And  grovelled  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 

And  called  upon  that  justice  which  still  slept, — 

And  howled  aloud, — and  cursed  their  hour  of  birth, 

And  conjured  up  within  each  scene  of  mirth, 

Which  had,  in  better  days,  in  happier  times. 

Amused  them,  crowded  round  the  cheerful  hearth. 

Ere  Spartan  Helen  fled  from  foreign  climes. 

To  curse  the  Trojans  with  her  follies  and  her  crimes. 

IV. 

Some  gazed  upon  that  scene  of  fiery  death 
With  a  strained,  all-absorbing  eagerness. 
And  in  their  anguish  almost  held  their  breath, — 
Gazing  with  that  wild,  agonized  distress, 
Which,  when  dark  thoughts  the  startled  mind  oppress. 
Steals  o'er  the  face;  that  look  of  thought,  which  tells 
That  the  bright,  fading  hopes  of  happiness. 
Are  blasted  by  misfortune's  potent  spells. 
And  nought  but  maddening  pain  in  the  wrung  bosom 
dwells. 
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V. 

They  viewed  the  wreck,  and  saw  their  hopes  expire, 

As  one  by  one  the  turrets  disappear, 

And  tottering  buildings  fall  before  the  fire, 

Viewed  with  their  young  hearts  withered,  their  souls 

sere, 
Yet  they  wept  not ;  but  drove  the  burning  tear 
Back  to  its  source — then  knelt  as  thouixh  amazed, 
Looked  their  last  look  on  scenes,  oh,  once  so  dear. 
On  their  loved  homes  which  now  in  silence  blazed. 
And  strained  the  fainting  eye,  and  homeward,  Troy  ward, 

gazed. 

VI. 

Oh,  they  had  had  dark  wrongs — perhaps  the  brain 

Reeled  as  they  thought  of  them,  and  viewed  the  scene 

Where  happiness,  that  may  not  come  again. 

And  joys,  now  fled  for  ever,  once  had  been ; 

The  gloomy  sea  rolled  sullenly  between 

Them  and  their  burning  homes,  no  longer  theirs, 

But  Time's  and  Ruin's ;  then,  oh  then,  I  ween, 

Fierce  thoughts  of  vengeance  mingled  with  their  prayers, 

As  each,  with  lingering  step,  for  the  sad  flight  prepares. 

VII. 

Then  turned  again  to  view  the  blazing  town, 
As  wrapt  in  flames  it  melted  into  air — 
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And  toppling  towers  came  slowly  crumbling  down, 

And  ruin  lay  before  them  everywhere. 

Death  frowned  upon  that  region  once  so  fair, 

And  brooding  darkness  settled  on  the  shore, 

Which  lightened  yet  again  to  one  last  glare, 

A  moment's  mockery :  darker  than  before 

The  gloom  closed  in  again,  and  Ilium  was  no  more. 
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FRERE  DU  DIABLE. 

BY    THE    OLD    SAILOR. 

Some  said  he  was  a  wizard  wight, 
Some  said  he  was  a  devil. 

WHOEVER  has  visited  Italy  must  retain  a  lasting 
remembrance  of  its  romantic  beauties^  its  deli- 
cious climate,  and  the  balmy  odors  exhaled  from  the 
glowing  productions  of  its  soil.  It  was  in  one  of  the  most 
delightful  parts  of  this  luxuriant  country  that  Joachim 
Galeazzo  cultivated  his  extensive  vineyards,  and  his 
'wealth  and  influence  rendered  him  of  considerable  im- 
portance, not  only  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  but 
throughout  the  province  where  he  resided.  Possessed 
of  a  fine  manly  form,  and  endowed  with  a  countenance 
of  mild  benevolence,  it  could  be  no  wonder  that  he  was 
united  to  a  female  whose  loveliness  first  attracted  his 
attention,  and  whose  sweetness  of  disposition  secured 
the  best  afi"ections  of  his  heart.  Smiling  little  cherubs 
blessed  their  union ;  gladdening  prospects  crowned  their 
industry;    and  happiness   shed   contentment   on    their 
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days.  It  was  delightful  to  see  the  interesting  family 
group,  after  the  heat  of  the  day  had  subsided,  assem- 
bling round  the  margin  of  the  clear  fountain  to  enjoy  its 
refreshing  coolness,  or  revelling  on  the  verdant  lawn, 
and  sporting  in  their  innocence  and  gaiety. 

But  this  was  a  bliss  too  pure  to  continue  long.  That 
plague  of  kings  and  scourge  of  nations — ambition — • 
urged  Napoleon  on  to  conquest ;  and  war,  with  its  atten- 
dant horrors,  spread  devastation  through  the  fertile  val- 
leys, while  ravages  heightened  by  ruthless  ferocity 
marked  the  progress  of  the  invaders.  In  vain  did  the 
peasants  rush  to  defend  their  country  and  their  homes; 
the  army  of  the  conqueror  advanced  amid  smoking  ruins 
and  burning  villages,  the  ashes  of  which  were  quenched 
only  by  the  blood  of  slaughtered  victims.  Galeazzo 
possessed  a  soul  of  undaunted  courage,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  exert  his  utmost  efforts  to  repel  the  approach- 
ing storm.  He  assembled  a  band  of  the  bravest  of  his 
countrymen,  and  a  solemn  oath  was  pledged  upon  the 
altar  that  they  would  expel  the  sanguinary  invaders  from 
their  native  soil,  or  die  in  the  attempt. 

It  was  an  affecting  sight  to  see  those  self-devoted 
heroes  parting  from  their  families  and  friends.  Mothers 
and  maidens,  amid  all  the  anxious  emotions  which  fill 
the  female  heart  with  apprehension,  looked  with  glowing 
pride  upon  the  men  they  loved ;  and  the  small  but  firm 
phalanx  bade  adieu  to  their  peaceful  habitations,  and  to 
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those  whom  danger  bound  more  strongly  round  their 
hearts,  determined  that  no  disgrace  should  tarnish  their 
fair  fame. 

Galeazzo  and  his  baud  of  patriots  marched  towards 
the  eneni}^,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  them  fell  in  the 
desperate  struggle  for  liberty.  They  had,  however,  in- 
spired their  countrymen  with  fresh  vigor,  and  the  career 
of  Napoleon  was  for  a  short  time  checked.  The  gallant 
conduct  of  Graleazzo,  who  still  survived,  pointed  him  out 
as  a  fit  person  to  assume  a  higher  command ;  a  number 
of  select  and  well-tried  men  were  therefore  placed  at  his 
disposal,  and,  without  risking  a  general  engagement,  he 
commenced  that  species  of  guerilla  warfare  which  after- 
wards became  so  terrible  to  the  French. 

But  Fortune,  which  had  crowned  the  efforts  of  Galeazzo 
with  success,  at  length  forsook  him  :  in  an  evil  hour  he 
fell  into  a  snare  that  had  been  laid  to  entrap  him ;  his 
men  were  either  killed  or  dispersed,  and,  wounded 
almost  to  death,  he  returned  to  his  own  estate,  to  aid 
the  flight  of  his  family  to  the  mountains. 

Almost  fainting  with  the  loss  of  blood,  he  arrived  at 
the  midnight  hour  on  the  borders  of  his  vineyards.  But 
the  hand  of  the  Destroyer  had  been  speedy  3  the  red  hue 
of  the  crackling  flames  streamed  upon  his  sight,  and, 
overpowered  with  agony  and  weakness,  he  sank  to  the 
ground  behind  a  hedge  of  myrtle  that  screened  him  from 
observation.     Insensibility  would  have  been  a  blessing, 
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but  it  came  not;  for,  though  unable  to  rise  from  the 
spot  where  he  had  fallen,  his  mind  was  still  acutely 
alive  to  all  that  passed  within  his  view.  He  saw  his 
little  innocents  butchered  by  the  murderous  hands  of 
the  inebriated  troops ;  he  saw  his  beautiful  wife  strug- 
gling in  vain  against  the  brutal  violence  of  the  soldiery; 
he  beheld  the  bodies  of  his  children — 

"  Their  silver  skins  laced  with  their  golden  blood" — 

thrown  among  the  burning  embers  of  their  once  happy 
home.  His  soul  sickened  at  the  spectacle,  and  his  senses 
forsook  him. 

At  length  the  ruthless  passions  of  the  troops  were 
satiated ;  demolition  ceased,  for  there  was  nothing  more 
to  destroy ;  and  they  quitted  the  work  of  their  impious 
hands  to  immolate  other  victims,  and  to  offer  fresh 
sacrifices  at  the  shrine  of  Napoleon's  ambition. 

Morning  dawned  upon  the  wretched  sufferer,  who 
awoke  once  more  to  sense  and  misery;  yet  all  around 
was  calm,  except  when  the  solemn  stillness  was  broken 
by  the  piercing  death-shriek  of  some  poor  wretch  in  his 
mortal  agony,  or  the  distant  discharge  of  artillery  that 
told  a  tale  of  slaughter.  Still,  serenely  beautiful  was 
the  clear  blue  sky,  tinged  with  the  golden  radiance  of 
the  sun ;  and  the  blushing  flowers  that  had  drunk  the 
moistening  dew  breathed  forth  their  odors  to  the  morn- 
ing breeze,   blending  the    soul  of  sweetness  with   the 
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cooling  winds.  But  the  song  of  the  peasant,  as  he  early 
plied  his  wonted  task  among  the  purple  clusters  of  the 
vine,  was  heard  no  more.  The  very  birds,  scared  by  the 
blackening  smoke  that  curled  towards  the  heavens,  and, 
like  the  blood  of  Abel,  cried  for  vengeance,  had  left  the 
spot  where  desolation  triumphed. 

Life  was  rapidly  passing  away  from  the  wretched 
Galeazzo ',  his  wounds  had  burst  out  afresh  in  his  strug- 
gles to  rise,  and  he  felt  approaching  dissolution  spread 
its  film  over  his  eyes  :  still  he  continued  fearfully  sen- 
sible of  his  situation,  and  waited  for  the  hour  when  his 
mortal  agony  should  cease. 

At  this  moment  the  whole  expanse  was  filled  with  a 
wild  unnatural  yell,  like  the  mingling  laugh  and  shriek 
of  the  tortured  maniac ;  and  a  female  figure,  her  hair 
dishevelled  and  hanging  on  her  bare  and  bleeding  bosom, 
her  white  dress  rent  and  deeply  stained  with  human 
gore,  appeared  upon  the  lawn.  Her  left  hand  was 
writhed  in  the  hair  of  a  French  soldier,  who  was  wounded 
beyond  the  power  of  resistance ;  and,  with  strength  almost 
surpassing  nature,  she  dragged  him  towards  the  still 
glowing  ashes  of  her  once  joyous  habitation.  Her  right 
hand  grasped  a  dagger  which  was  reeking  with  blood, 
and  there  she  stood  like  another  Hecate  over  her  fallen 
prey.  There  was  a  maddened  laugh — a  scream — a  shout 
of  triumph — as  she  buried  the  ruddy  steel  in  the  body 
of  the  soldier,  then  flashed   it  in   the  sun,  and  again 


Cr 
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plunged  it  to  the  hilt  in  his  breast.  She  gazed  upon 
her  prostrate  enemy  with  the  fiendlike  expression  of  a 
demon,  and  seemed  to  feel  a  terrible  gratification  in 
turning  over  every  mangled  corpse  that  bore  the  uniform 
of  France,  and  with  a  direful  vengeance  thrusting  the 
dagger  into  many  a  heart  that  had  long  ceased  to  beat. 
Uusatiated  by  revenge,  she  looked  around  for  fresh  off'er- 
ings  to  her  fury,  and  at  length  came  to  the  spot  where 
Galeazzo  was  crouched, 

"  Breathing  the  slow  remains  of  life  away," 

She  looked  on  his  sunken  eye  and  hollow  cheek,  and, 

raising  the  weapon  in  her  hand,   ^^Die,  wretch,"   said 

she,  "  for  thou  hast  nought  to  live  for  now  V       But 

Nature  refused  compliance  with  her  purpose ;  the  dagger 

dropped  from  her  unnerved  grasp,  and  she  fell  senseless 

by  his  side — it  was  his  wife ! 

*  *  *  ^  ^ 

The  French  army  continued  to  advance  almost  un- 
molested, and  thousands  fled  to  the  mountains  to  escape 
the  ravages  of  war.  But,  though  these  remained  quies- 
cent and  passive  at  first;  yet,  when  the  impulse  of  terror 
had  subsided,  the  guerillas  again  formed  themselves  into 
an  organized  band,  and  swore  eternal  enmity  to  France. 
Their  leader  was  a  man  of  dauntless  intrepidity  and  cool 
determination.  Ever  foremost  in  the  conflict,  and  always 
the  last  in   the  retreat,  he  soon  became  a  conspicuous 
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object  to  the  invaders ;  and,  when  the  army  encamped 
near  Capua,  his  single  hand  performed  prodigies  of  valor. 
The  outposts  were  constantly  attacked;  the  sentinels, 
even  in  the  very  centre  of  the  main  body,  were  found 
dead  upon  their  post;  and  but  few  of  the  foraging  parties 
ever  returned  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  soldiery.  All 
succor  was  cut  off  from  seaward  by  the  British  cruisers, 
and  provisions  began  rapidly  to  diminish,  in  spite  of 
even  the  masterly  commissariat  of  Bonaparte. 

The  officers  had  been  accustomed  to  make  excursions 
into  the  surrounding  country,  but  this  was  at  last  forbid- 
den, for  there  was  scarcely  a  jutting  crag  or  a  thicket 
that  did  not  conceal  a  desperate  enemy,  whose  shining 
blade  or  long  fusee  was  prompt  to  deal  destruction.  In 
vain  were  whole  brigades  called  out  to  scour  the  country 
— the  guerillas  were  secure  in  their  mountain-holds,  and 
bade  defiance  to  their  foes.  Attempts  were  made  to  dis- 
lodge them  from  their  positions,  but  they  were  utterly 
fruitless ;  for,  though  a  few  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  and,  after  suffering  torture,  were  hung 
upon  the  branches  of  trees,  as  spectacles  for  their  compa- 
nions, yet  this  did  but  instigate  them  to  firmer  resolve 
and  to  deeper  revenge. 

The  chief  had  been  known  repeatedly  to  visit  the 
camp  of  the  invading  army  in  disguise,  and  once,  on 
being  detected  and  pursued,  the  bullets  whistled  round 
him   in  every  direction,   but  he    escaped   unhurt,    and 
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superstition  whispered  that  his  body  was  impervious  to 
shot.  The  sentinels  dech^red  that  they  had  seen  him 
assume  a  variety  of  shapes,  for  he  was  sometimes  per- 
ceived in  the  form  of  a  wolf  stealing  from  bush  to  bush, 
and  then  he  would  suddenly  emerge  in  all  the  vigor  and 
pride  of  manhood;  but  pursuit  seemed  useless,  for  he 
was  said  to  disappear  so  suddenly  that  none  but  those 
who  were  under  the  protection  of  superhuman  agency 
could  otherwise  have  escaped.  A  general  consternation 
spread  among  the  soldiery ;  even  the  commanders  caught 
the  infection,  and  this  desperate  leader  became  known 
to  the  whole  army  under  the  appellation  of  Frere  du 
Diable.  Large  rewards  were  set  upon  his  head ;  many 
of  the  officers  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  take  *him 
dead  or  alive,  but  their  oath  was  generally  sealed  in 
death.  Oftentimes,  when  the  wine  was  set  upon  the 
convivial  board  and  the  canvass  walls  echoed  to  the 
sounds  of  mirth,  the  alarm  was  given  that  Frere  du 
Diable  was  in  the  camp,  and  every  weapon  was  j^repared, 
and  every  eye  alert,  for  action.  Oftentimes,  at  the 
evening  hour,  when  the  generous  liquor  had  warmed  the 
flagging  courage,  would  some  one  or  other,  more  bold 
than  his  companions,  laugh  at  their  pusillanimity,  and 
swear  to  destroy  the  common  foe;  but  the  morning  light 
generally  saw  him  a  corpse,  with  some  certain  token  that 
either  Frere  du  Dlahle  or  one  of  his  comrades  had  dealt 
the  blow. 
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It  was  about  this  time  that  Sir  Sidney  Smith  com- 
manded a  fine  frigate  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  few 
men  were  better  adapted  for  conducting  that  sort  of 
amphibious  warfare  which  attended  the  hostilities  on  the 
shores  of  Italy.  Dauntless  intrepidity  and  daring  reso- 
lution were  mingled  with  a  skilful  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  romantic 
enthusiasm  in  his  enterprises  which  strongly  displayed 
bis  adventurous  and  chivalrous  spirit.  The  defeat  of 
the  French  at  Acre  and  other  places  was  an  incontestable 
proof  how  well  he  could  conduct  operations  on  land ;  and, 
in  boarding  and  cutting  out  the  vessels  of  the  enemy 
from  under  the  embrasures  of  well-mounted  batteries,  or 
in  storming  the  batteries  themselves,  his  cool  courage 
and  his  steady  skill  were  regarded  as  pledges  of  victory 
by  the  intrepid  seamen.  But  his  chief  delight  was  to 
lead  his  men,  under  the  cover  of  the  twilight  glow  of  an 
Italian  night,  through  the  dark  mazes  of  the  forest,  or 
winding  among  the  huge  masses  of  rock  that  lined  the 
coast,  where  the  wild  guerilla  crossed  his  path,  or  joined 
his  band  and  gave  intelligence  of  the  enemy. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  language  to  do  adequate 
justice  to  such  a  scene.  The  slow  movements  of  a  hun- 
dred men,  who  crept  from  bush  to  bush  without  a  whis- 
per— the  cautious  and  silent  advance  upon  the  enemy — 
the  red  watch-fire  that  marked  the  temporary  encamp- 
ment of  the  French,  and  the  occasional  challenge  of  the 
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drowsy  sentinel  at  the  outpost,  which  died  away  upon 
the  breeze  as  tranquillity  was  restored — the  crouching 
down  in  breathless  silence  till  suspicion  was  lulled — oh  ! 
there  was  a  degree  of  enchantment  in  the  whole,  which 
then  was  realized,  but  cannot  now  be  described. 

To  the  seamen  these  expeditions  wfere  a  source  of  real 
amusement,  and  they  aftbrded  them  repeated  opportunities 
for  indulging  in  their  characteristic  humor.  When  the 
w^ord  was  passed  for  the  boats  to  be  manned  (and  none 
but  volunteers  were  permitted  to  go  with  the  captain)  the 
hoarse  voice  of  the  boatswain's  mate  followed  his  shrill 
pipe,  and,  as  the  words  ^'Bush-fighters,  away  !"  resounded 
down  the  hatchways,  every  man  fore  and  aft  knew  the 
purport  of  the  summons,  and  all  would  have  gladly 
joined  the  party  for  the  shore. 

But,  though  I  say  all,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  old 
master  was  an  exception;  he  would  have  fought  the  devil 
himself  in  his  ship,  or  would  have  run  her  flying  jib-boom 
into  the  quarters  of  his  satanic  majesty,  if  he  had  caught 
him  afloat;  but  he  had  no  idea  of  "land-privateering," 
as  he  termed  it.  ^'A  sailor,"  he  said,  "always  gets  out 
of  soundings  ashore,  and,  without  knowing  his  bearings 
and  distances,  generally  runs  upon  a  false  reckoning. 
The  fact  was,  he  was  as  much  a  piece  of  the  frigate  as 
any  timber-head  on  her  hull;  and  nothing  short  of  being 
wrecked  or  blown  up  could  have  separated  them. 

Sir  Sidney  had  obtained  intelligence  that  Frerc  du  Dla- 
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hie  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  cruising-ground,  and 
wishing  to  communicate  with  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  precise  situation  and  operations  of  the 
French,  the  boats  were  manned  and  armed,  and,  an  hour 
before  daybreak,  the  whole  landed  in  a  small  cove,  formed 
by  rocks,  that  entirely  concealed  from  view  the  means 
of  debarkation. 

Leaving  the  principal  portion  of  the  men  by  the  boats, 
with  strict  orders  to  the  officer  not  to  suffer  any  one  to  stray 
away,  but  to  be  extremely  vigilant.  Sir  Sidney,  with  a 
lieutenant,  two  midshipmen,  and  twelve  men,  proceeded 
on  his  way,  over  rock  and  stone,  through  bush  and  brier, 
towards  the  spot  where  it  was  most  probable  the  guerilla 
chief  would  be  found.  It  was  a  lovely  morning ;  the 
stars  still  glistened  in  the  clear  blue  heaven  of  an  Italian 
sky,  and  there  was  that  sort  of  dubious  light  which 
greatly  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  romantic  scenery. 
Sometimes  the  party  had  to  climb  by  the  aid  of  their 
hands  and  knees  to  the  summit  of  the  frowning  precipice, 
and  at  others  to  slide  down  huge  masses  of  rock ;  so 
necessary  was  it  to  keep  from  every  beaten  track,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  any  stragglers  from  the  enemy's 
camp  who  might  raise  an  alarm. 

At  length,  after  considerable  exertion,  and  just  as 
the  sun  appeared  above  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  they 
arrived  at  a  place  in  the  interior  of  a  thick  forest,  and 
nearly  at  the  extreme    height  of  a  mountain,   which 
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evidently  displayed  strong  lines  of  defence,  but  so  in- 
artificially  contrived  as  to  appear  more  the  work  of 
Nature  than  of  the  hand  of  man.  Huge  trees  lay  piled 
in  various  directions,  as  if  thrown  down  by  some  gust 
of  the  wild  tempest,  yet  in  such  positions  as  to  afford 
occasional  shelter  to  a  retreating  party,  and  offering  an 
admirable  post  for  harassing  an  advancing  foe. 

Scarcely  was  the  first  of  these  barriers  passed  when 
a  shrill  whistle  sounded  close  to  them,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  they  burst  into  an  open  space,  that  had  been 
cleared  of  the  underwood  and  some  of  the  trees,  and 
now  formed  a  pleasant  alcove.  Here  the  scene  became 
highly  interesting :  it  was  one  of  those  which  Salvator 
Rosa  would  have  gloried  in  transferring  to  the  canvass. 
In  one  corner,  upon  an  elevated  mound,  so  as  to  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  whole  area,  sat  a  majestic-looking 
figure,  with  a  countenance  of  mild  serenity,  but  yet  of  a 
commanding  aspect.  Over  his  shoulders  was  hung  the 
skin  of  a  wolf,  and  the  lower  part  of  his  body  was  en- 
veloped in  a  cloak  of  furs.  The  butts  of  his  pistols 
were  just  seen,  as  they  stuck  in  his  broad  girdle;  a 
heavy  sword  and  a  carbine  lay  by  his  side,  and  in  his 
hand  he  held  that  peculiar  kind  of  knife  so  well  known 
as  the  favorite  weapon  of  the  guerilla.  Resting  upon 
one  knee,  and  her  arm  leaning  on  his  shoulder,  was  a 
female  of  great  beauty ;  she  was  gazing  tenderly  upon 
him,  but  at  intervals  there  was  a  fierce  flashing  of  the 
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eyes,  an  agitated  contortion  of  feature,  tliat  rendered 
her  terrible  to  sight.  There  was  nevertheless  a  fasci- 
nating beauty  still,  though  it  was  constantly  changing 
from  the  glance  of  fervid  affection  to  the  fiend-like 
expression  of  a  fallen  angel.  These  were  Frere  dii 
Diahle  and  his  wife,  or,  in  other  words,  Galeazzo  and 
Camilla. 

The  guerilla  band  were  assembled  in  separate  groups, 
yet  so  connected  as  to  be  ready  for  action  at  a  moment's 
warning.  Some  were  stretched  upon  the  ground,  and 
still  buried  in  the  deep  sleep  which  exertion  and  fatigue 
render  so  delicious  to  the  weary  frame  ;  others  were 
awaking  from  their  slumbers  and  stretching  their  sinewy 
limbs ;  whilst  a  few  were  examining  their  arms  or  polish- 
ing their  knives. 

The  shrill  whistle  again  sounded,  when  a  single  blast 
from  a  bugle  roused  every  soul  in  an  instant,  and, 
carbine  in  hand,  they  stood  prepared  for  battle.  Sir 
Sidney  advanced,  was  immediately  recognised,  and  a 
loud  shout  of  joy  proclaimed  his  welcome.  The  gue- 
rillas laid  down  their  arms,  and  received  the  seamen 
with  demonstrations  of  attachment.  The  chiefs  met 
and  embraced  in  token  of  amity,  whilst  the  beautiful 
Camilla  testified  her  satisfaction  to  see  the  enemies  of  the 
French.  A  multitude  of  conflicting  feelings  seemed  to 
agitate  her  soul,  as  she  pressed  the  hand  of  Sir  Sidney  to 
her  heart,  and  called  upon  him  as  '^  the  avenger  of  blood." 
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As  soon  as  order  was  restoredj  the  two  chiefs  held 
a  conference  together,  after  which  refreshments  were 
spread  upon  the  greensward,  consisting  of  dried  venison, 
hard  cheese,  bread,  fruits,  and  wine.  On  the  elevated 
mound,  Galeazzo,  Camilla,  Sir  Sidney,  and  the  British 
officers,  were  seated  on  the  grass.  Behind  the  guerilla 
chief,  a  little  to  the  right,  stood  the  bugleman,  and  on 
the  left,  the  sword-bearer,  both  prompt  to  obey  com- 
mands. The  seamen  joined  in  the  messes  of  the  band, 
and  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed. 

A  few  minutes  had  elapsed  since  these  arrangements 
were  made,  when  suddenly  a  bright  flash  was  seen 
among  the  bushes  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  where 
the  chief  sat,  and,  as  the  report  of  fire-arms  echoed 
among  the  rocks,  the  bugleman  fell  dead  upon  Sir 
Sidney's  shoulder.  All  parties  were  instantly  on  their 
feet,  and  the  chiefs  dealt  mutual  looks  of  distrust  at 
each  other.  It  was  evident  that  the  ball  had  been 
designed  for  one  of  them,  and  suspicion  pervaded  the 
minds  of  both  that  treachery  was  at  work.  The  daunt- 
less look  of  defiance  was  exchanged,  but  it  was  only 
momentary,  for  the  shrill  voice  of  Camilla  was  heard. 
"Do  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den  V  she  exclaimed  with 
bitterness ;   "  on,  on  !  and  destroy  the  common  foe  ! " 

The  features  of  the  guerilla  changed ;  he  grasped  Sir 
Sidney's  hand  with  impetuosity,  gazed  for  a  moment  on 
the  corpse,  and  then,  seizing  the  bugle,  blew  a  blast  so 
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loud  and  shrill  that  every  rock  aud  glen  re-echoed  the 
noise.  He  ceased,  and  the  whole  band  stood  in  breath- 
less silence,  watching  their  leader,  who  appeared  like  a 
statue ;  but  no  sound  was  heard  except  the  gentle  rus- 
tling of  the  leaves  in  the  morning  breeze.  Again,  with 
wild  haste,  the  chief  raised  the  bugle,  and  sounded 
louder  and  longer  than  before,  and  again  all  subsided 
to  the  deepest  attention,  xit  length,  answering  blasts 
were  heard  in  different  directions,  and  the  chief,  dash- 
ing the  bugle  on  the  ground,  gave  orders  for  the  imme- 
diate departure  of  his  band.  Sir  Sidney  wished  to 
accompany  him,  but  this  offer  was  politely  declined; 
yet,  turning  to  Camilla,  he  requested  her  to  remain 
with  the  English  captain  till  his  return.  She  gave 
her  husband  a  look  of  stern  reproach.  ^^  Am  I  not 
bereaved?^'  said  she.  ''Is  not  the  blood  of  my  off- 
spring on  their  hands  ?  Will  not  the  wolf  fight  for 
her  whelps,  and  shall  I  shrink  ?  On  !  on,  Galeazzo ! 
the  death-shriek  of  my  murdered  children  is  ringing  in 
my  ears,  and  nought  but  deep  and  terrible  revenge  can 
satisfy  me  now  V 

The  chief  raised  the  wolf's  skin  from  his  shoulders, 
and,  drawing  the  head  part  over  his  own,  so  that  the 
nostrils  covered  his  brows,  he  assumed  that  terrific  ap- 
pearance, which  at  all  times  rendered  him  so  conspicuous 
an  object  in  his  encounters  with  the  enemy.  He  again 
grasped  Sir  Sidney's  hand,  and  requested  him  to  return 
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to  his  ship ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  saw  a  smoke  rising  from 
the  spot  on  which  he  then  stood,  he  might  consider  it  as 
a  signal  for  him  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. 

The  guerilla  band  spread  themselves  into  small  parties, 
and  pursued  different  routes,  though  only  at  such  dis- 
tances from  each  other  as  to  be  ready  to  unite  in  one 
body  if  it  should  be  necessary ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
not  a  vestige  of  the  troop  remained,  except  the  corpse, 
the  broken  food,  and  the  half-emptied  flagons. 

The  British  party  returned  to  the  frigate,  and  a  care- 
ful watch  was  set  to  look  out  for  the  concerted  signal. 
The  officers  were  constantly  directing  their  spy-glasses 
towards  the  spot,  but  nothing  was  seen;  and  the  day 
passed  away  in  restless  impatience,  not  unaccompanied 
with  suspicion  of  Frere  du  Diallers  intentions. 

Night  came — a  beautiful  clear  Italian  night — reviving 
in  the  mind  all  the  strong  fervor  of  romance.  The  deep 
blue  of  the  sky,  reflected  on  the  transparent  wave,  which 
gave  back  its  lovely  hue,  was  beautifully  contrasted  with 
the  dark  foliage  and  the  rocky  masses  which  bound  the 
shore,  affording  no  indication  of  human  dwelling; — all 
was  still  and  passionless.  The  eye  was  eagerly  strained 
towards  the  thick  wood,  which  frowned  in  gloom  and 
pride,  when,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  watch, 
light  wreaths  of  smoke  curled  upward  above  the  trees, 
followed  by  bright  flashes,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
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red  glare  of  ascending  flames  gave  a  grand  and  terrific 
change  to  the  quiet  of  the  scene. 

The  boats  were  again  manned^  and  soon  sweeping 
through  the  liquid  element  to  the  spot  they  had  quitted 
in  the  morning;  and,  in  an  hour,  Sir  Sidney,  with  a 
more  numerous  retinue  than  before,  arrived  at  the 
appointed  place.  But,  though  the  scene  of  the  early 
day  was  striking,  it  was  a  mere  tranquil  spectacle  when 
compared  with  the  present,  where  wild  ferocity  was 
heightened  by  intoxication  and  hellish  cruelty.  In  the 
centre  of  the  space  the  dry  trunks  of  trees  were  piled  on 
end,  so  as  to  form  a  spiral  elevation  and  terminate 
almost  in  a  point  at  the  summit.  They  were  burning 
with  great  rapidity,  and  cast  a  red  tinge  on  the  horrible 
figures  that  were  spread  around.  The  chief  leaned  upon 
his  heavy  sword  near  the  fire,  and  his  wife  stood  laugh- 
ing by  his  side ;  but  that  laugh  was  utterly  destitute  of 
human  pleasure — it  was  like  the  laugh  of  a  fallen  angel 
exulting  over  mortal  agony.  She  was  terrible  in  her 
beauty,  and  the  soul  trembled  before  her  demoniac  gaze. 
A  loud  shout  proclaimed  Sir  Sidney's  presence,  and  he 
immediately  advanced  towards  the  chief,  who  received 
him  in  the  most  cordial  manner ;  whilst  Camilla,  in  wild 
accents,  exclaimed,  ^^  They  luould  seek  the  lion  in  his 
den  !  But  more  blood  has  been  shed  as  a  sacrifice  to 
avenge  my  murdered  babes" — and  she  threw  another 
log  into  the  flames. 

6* 
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.  The  chief  informed  Sir  Sidney  that  the  pursuit  of  the 
guerillas  had  not  been  unavailing,  for  they  had  followed 
the  delinquent  (who  proved  to  be  a  French  soldier, 
under  pledge  to  destroy  Frere  du  Diahle)  down  to  the 
very  outposts  of  the  enemy's  camp,  where,  after  a  slight 
skirmish,  he  was  captured  and  brought  back  to  the 
stronghold  of  the  band.  '^  And  see  !"  said  the  chief, 
opening  the  blazing  pile  with  his  sword,  and  showing 
the  mutilated  remains  of  a  human  body  consuming  in 
the  flames ;  ''  thus  perish  all  our  enemies  I"  ''  Ay, 
perish,  perish  for  ever  !"  responded  Camilla.  ''  This  is 
he/'  continued  the  chief,  '^  who  fired  the  shot  this  morn- 
ing. He  confessed  that  it  was  designed  for  me,  but  thus 
— thus  am  I  avenged  !"  The  miserable  victim  had  been 
burnt  alive. 


GO 


THE  THUNDEH-STORM. 


BY    L.    E.    L. 


"  Fear  not;  thy  God  is  with  thee." 


IT  comes  ! — the  rushing  wind  has  burst 
The  silence  and  the  weight  which  nurst 
Its  gathering  strength  :  deep  as  the  tomb, 
One  heavy  cloud  sweeps  on  in  gloom ; 
A  few  faint  gleams  of  broken  light — 
A  streak  of  blue — all  else  is  night ! — 
Not  the  soft  night  of  moon  and  star, 
But  made  by  elements  at  war. 

A  human  step  is  on  the  heath — 
A  child  that  bears  a  wild-flower  wreath : 
Wild  o'er  the  mountains  howls  the  wind ; 
The  morn's  fair  vale  is  far  behind; 
She  is  alone  :  her  large  blue  eye 
Turns  timid  to  the  awful  sky; 
The  innocent,  the  loved,  the  young. 
To  whom  the  widow's  heart  has  clung ; 
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The  dear  reminder  of  the  past, 
On  whom  all  future  hope  is  cast. 
Guarded  by  all  thy  mother's  tears, 
Sweet  orphan,  shake  from  thee  thy  fears ; 
Tremble  to  mark  God's  might  above, 
Tremble,  but  cheer  thy  dread  with  love  ! 

Though  dark  the  tempest  o'er  thy  head. 
Not  this  the  teuipest  thou  shouldst  dread — 
Dread  thou  the  storms  which  coming  time 
Must  mingle  with  thine  hour  of  prime — 
The  tempests  of  the  heart,  which  none, 
However  they  subdue,  may  shun. 
The  feverish  hope,  the  vain  desire. 
Envy,  repentance,  grief,  and  ire, 
The  trust  deceived,  the  faith  betrayed. 
The  wrong  that  only  Heaven  can  aid  : 
These  wait  for  all,  and  these  must  be 
A  portion  of  thy  life  and  thee. 

Ah  !  when  in  after-years,  if  care 

Or  toil  seem  more  than  thou  canst  bear; 

And  sleepless  night,  and  anxious  day, 

Wear  life  in  heaviness  away ; 

Think  thou,  amid  thy  weary  lot. 

How  this  storm  passed  and  harmed  thee  not : 
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The  Hand  that  kept  the  wind-swept  hill 
And  lonely  moor  is  with  thee  still, 
The  same  to  save,  the  same  to  spare, 
Let  thy  lip  guard  its  early  prayer. 

Thy  wrongs  are  registered  on  high, 

Thy  tears  a  holy  hope  shall  dry, 

Thy  toil  meet  harvest  will  return, 

Thy  grief  is  as  the  fires  that  burn 

And  purify,  if  that  thy  heart 

Has  kept  its  early  faith  apart ; 

If  thou  canst  raise  a  heavenward  brow 

As  trustingly  as  thou  dost  now ; 

If  meekest  faith  and  piety 

Can  say — Thy  God  is  still  with  thee. 
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A  VISION  OF  MERCY. 

BY  EDMUND  L.   SWIFT,  ESQ. 

"God  speaks  once — yea,  twice — yet  man  perceiveth  it  not — in  a  dream,  in 
a  vision  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  in  slumherings 
upon  the  bed."— Job  xxiii.  14, 15. 

METHOUGHT  I  walked  through  a  long  and  miry 
lane,  bordered  by  thick  hedges.  As  I  went  on,  the 
lane  became  deeper  and  the  hedges  taller,  till  my  feet  and 
my  eyes  were  embarrassed.  I  proceeded,  however;  and 
on  one  side  (which,  unluckily  for  the  perfectness  of  the 
allegory,  was  the  right)  I  beheld  a  large  house.  The 
windows  were  open ;  and  the  rooms,  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  were  brilliantly  illuminated.  Music  and  feast- 
ing were  in  every  apartment ;  and,  as  I  passed  the  door, 
several  persons — one  most  dear  friend  among  them — 
beckoned  to  me,  and  invited  and  urged  me  to  stop.  I 
hesitated,  and  was  half  disposed  to  yield ;  when  a  large 
black  dog  suddenly  appeared,  and  growled  and  pushed 
against  me.  I  endeavored  to  put  him  away ;  but  the 
animal  persisted,  with  a  force  which  I  became  every 
moment  less  and  less  able  to  withstand,  in  hindering 
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my  entrance  ',  and  at  length  pressed  me  into  the  middle 
of  the  road  and  urged  me  onward.  I  went  forward,  yet 
unwillingly ;  looking  back  to  the  festivity  from  which 
I  was  thus  debarred,  and  listening  to  the  loud  laugh 
which  pursued  me.  That  laugh  and  its  afflicting  deri- 
sion I  shall  not  easily  forget. 

The  dog  now  accompanied,  or  rather  followed  close 
behind  me,  still  urging  me  on,  and  with  the  same  surly 
perseverance.  The  sound  of  the  music  and  of  the 
laughter,  and  the  splendor  of  the  lights,  became  less 
distinct,  and  my  regret  for  their  privation  less  painful. 
The  dog  too  abated  his  angry  growl :  still,  however, 
keeping  close  at  my  heel  and  pressing  me  forward.  I 
felt  that  I  could  no  more  resist  him  than  can  a  ship  the 
driving  wind. 

At  length  a  church — more  correctly  I  should  term  it, 
from  its  arrangement  and  structure,  a  chapel — appeared 
on  the  left  hand.  It  was  open,  and  lighted  also  with 
great  brilliance.  The  voices  of  men  too,  and  the  sound 
of  music,  were  there,  as  in  the  house  which  I  had  so 
reluctantly  passed  by  :  but  far  different  was  their  tone. 
Here  the  dog  wheeled  round  to  my  right  side ;  and, 
growling  again,  urged  me  to  go  in,  as  pressingly  as  he 
had  before  opposed  my  entering  the  house.  I  obeyed 
him,  not  with  my  previous  unwillingness,  yet  with  the 
same  incapacity  of  resistance. 

The  whole  internal  space  was  crowded  with  worship- 
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pei's  —  at  least  so  they  seemed  to  be  —  whose  voices 
blended  with  the  music,  in  language  which  I  understood 
not,  but  which  was  very  sweet  to  mine  ear.  It  was 
illuminated  by  one  immense  central  lustre,  containing 
numberless  lamps,  each  supplied  with  oil  to  its  brim, 
and  appearing  like  cups  full  to  their  edge,  and  ready  to 
run  over  with  bright  and  burning  wine;  and  I  expected 
every  moment  to  see  it  overflow,  and  the  multitude  be- 
neath covered  with  its  stream.  And,  as  I  stood  and 
wondered,  I  saw  these  words  written  on  the  back  of  the 
outermost  bench  in  characters  of  gold  : — 

Shall  i  suffer  not  one  drop  of  oil  from  these 
lamps  to  be  wasted  —  and  shall  i   suffer  one 

living   SOUL  TO   BE   LOST  ? 

Not  a  letter  of  this  sentence  have  I  forgotten,  neither, 
while  I  have  life,  shall  I  forget. 
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THE  WORLD  OF  CHANGE. 


BY    MRS.    ABDY. 


OH !  trust  not,  cling  not,  to  the  hope 
Of  constancy  below, 
Earth's  fragile  blossoms  smile  and  droop, 

Her  waters  ebb  and  flow  : 
Yon  flow' ret  withers  as  it  springs. 

Yon  bird  is  on  the  range. 
Ay,  even  in  Life's  meanest  things 
This  is  a  World  of  Change. 

The  friends  of  thy  secluded  youth, 

Who  cheer  thy  tranquil  hours. 
Will  they  retain  their  boasted  truth, 

Far  from  these  peaceful  bowers  ? 
No  !  glittering  scenes  their  faith  shall  try, 

Their  tenderness  estrange. 
And  thou  in  bitterness  shalt  sigh 

O'er  a  false  World  of  Change. 
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Thou  too  wilt  change  in  after-yearS; 

Thy  spirit's  noble  ken 
Will  share  the  sordid  hopes  and  fears 

Of  calculating  men ; 
And  Nature's  charms  will  fail  to  please, 

And  Music's  notes  seem  strange, 
And  Poesy's  sweet  spell  will  cease 

To  bless  a  World  of  Change. 

Yet,  though  stern  Time  some  joys  may  blight. 

Some  finer  feelings  chill. 
Oh  may'st  thou  hold  one  hope  of  light. 

Unchanged,  unclouded  still — 
The  hope  to  win,  in  realms  above, 

Of  bright  and  boundless  range, 
A  World  of  Constancy  and  Love, 

A  World  that  cannot  change ! 
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A  WOODLAND  RETREAT. 

BY   R.    r.    HOUSMAN. 

"  Here  Guilt  might  come, 
With  sullen  soul  abhorring  Nature's  joy, 
And  in  a  moment  be  restored  to  heaven." 

Wilson, 

THIS  hospitable  lodge  hath  harbored  me 
Since  the  last  roseate  hue  of  parting  day 
Faded  on  yonder  peak.     Star-crowned  night 
From  the  gray  east  approaches  with  mute  step, 
And  the  pale  moon-rays  glimmer,  like  sweet  thoughts, 
Through  the  close-woven  texture  of  these  boughs 
And  many-shaped  leaves  fantastical ! 
Here  Silence  lingers ;  and  the  bowery  haunt 
Embosoms  a  deep  twilight,  momently 
To  the  meek  influx  of  slow-waving  beams 
Yielding  its  phantom  witchery,  until 
The  leaves  above  my  head,  and  tangled  blooms, 
Wear  a  transparent  look ;  and,  opposite, 
The  braided  ivy,  fancifully  wreathed 
Into  festoons  and  natural  draperies, 
Or  round  the  trunks  of  patriarchal  trees 
Inveterately  twisted,  on  the  smooth 
And  silvered  rocks  contemplates  its  own  shade. 
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Swayed  to  and  fro,  like  melodies,  dream-born, 
Stirring  old  thoughts  to  Poesy  !     The  stream. 
Whose  dwelling-place  from  immemorial  time 
Hath  been  this  unambitious  solitude. 
Murmurs  its  sacred  language  at  my  feet, 
And  dimples  into  smiles  !     Nor  do  its  banks 
Need  the  embellishment  of  dew-fed  flowers, 
For  weeds,  almost  as  beautiful  as  they. 
And,  in  th'  embalmed  stillness  of  this  hour. 
Seeming  to  be  endued  with  odorous  souls, 
Over  the  gliding  stream  hang  motionless; 
And  the  fair  water-lily's  broad  green  leaves 
Are  undulating  there  in  fairy  troops, 
Like  the  pure  heavings  of  a  sinless  heart ! 
Methinks,  how  very  beautiful,  beneath 
Yon  willow-tree  (sole  melancholy  thing 
Where  all  is  cheerful),  an  unmated  swan 
Would  look  !  or,  stationary  riding  there. 
The  queen-elf  s  silvery  bark ;  or,  with  bent  neck 
And  plumy  wings  uplifted,  through  the  waves 
Furrowing  her  graceful  way  ! 

Thus  let  it  be  ! 
And  when  I  visit  thee,  delightful  nook. 
Haply  in  distant  years,  this  innocent  scheme. 
Remembered  then  as  a  departed  joy, 
Shall  sanctify  thy  solitude,  and  throw 
O'er  Nature's  loveliness  a  lovelier  spell ! 


WlLKa 


SARTAIN. 
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STORY  OF  AN  EAR-RINO. 

BY    KATE    CAMPBELL. 

IT  was  quite  an  exciting  scene — the  placing  of  that 
sparkling  diamond  ring  within  the  tender,  shell-like 
ear  of  the  little  Ladj  Marion. 

Mamma  had  been  coaxed,  and  papa  even,  who  never 
said  a  word  about  dress  !  She  did  not  believe  that  he 
even  knew  that  on  her  last  birthday  she  had  had  the 
most  perfect  robe  of  rose-colored  satin  given  to  her  by 
her  godmother,  and  that  it  fitted  her  charmingly,  as 
every  one  said  !  And  then  to  think,  she  had  actually 
mustered  courage  to  coax  papa !  had  peeped  under  his 
gold  spectacles,  and  stroked  his  hair,  and  kissed  his 
hand,  and  looked  up  in  his  face,  just  as  sweetly  as  she 
possibly  could  ! 

What  was  it  his  little  girl  wanted  ? 

Did  papa  know  that  next  Monday  was  her  birthday  ? 

Papa  didn't  exactly  recollect,  but  was  willing  to  take 
her  word  for  it. 

And  that  she  should  be  eleven — full  eleven — and 
Aunt  Isabel  said  that  she  was  quite  old  enough  to  have 
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her  hair  tucked  up,  and  to  have — to  have — a  pair  of 
ear-rings ! 

Papa  laughed. 

She  did  not  mean  to  be  a  baby ;  she  bit  her  lip  be- 
cause the  water  came  sparkling  into  her  eyes;  but  it 
was  strange,  really  very  singular,  that  when  one  wanted 
something  nice  very  badly,  one  could  not  help  feeling 
frightened  a  little,  for  fear  they  might  not  get  it. 

Would  papa  please  not  laugh,  but  tell  her  quick, 
before — 

Papa  parted  the  curls  upon  her  forehead  then,  and 
called  her  a  ^^ little  fool!" — Grave  papa  to  say  such  a 
hard  thing  !  but  the  ear-rings  ? 

Yes — they  should  be  forthcoming. 

"What  a  shy,  fluttering  pulse  Lady  Marion  carried  all 
that  long,  bright,  birthday  morning,  before  mamma 
summoned  her  to  her  dressing-room.  Aunt  Isabel  had 
told  her  she  was  to  be  sent  for,  and  mamma's  own  maid, 
Morris,  had  dressed  her  in  her  new  blue  silk  frock, 
trimmed  with  such  pretty  knots  of  ribands  on  the  skirt, 
and  then  she  left  her  to  wait  upon  ^^  her  lady;"  and 
Marion  sat  down  upon  a  low  ottoman,  with  her  hands 
not  resting  on  her  lap,  for  fear  they  should  crush  her 
dress;  but  held  out,  in  an  attitude  not  at  all  agreeable 
to  be  sure,  but  quite  unavoidable,  decided  the  premature 
philosopher. 

Presently  came  Vaurien,  mamma's  tall  footman,  with 
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the  dreaded  summons.  Vaurien  held  open  the  door  for 
his  little  lady  to  pass  out,  and  followed  her  with  stealthy 
tread,  only  coming  up  to  her  once  to  open  the  door  of 
the  dressing-room. 

Marion  wondered  much,  while  she  slowly  glided 
among  the  furniture  towards  the  dressing-table,  when 
she  would  be  old  enough  to  get  married,  and  have  so 
fine  a  room  to  herself.  Finer  she  could  not  possibly 
wish  it,  for  she  was  treading  upon  living  flowers  it 
seemed,  and  the  couches  and  sofas  were  all  so  soft  and 
luxurious,  and  the  curtains,  which  shielded  the  rose- 
stained  glass,  were  of  delicate  lace  and  azure  silk ;  and 
in  the  far  off  corners,  polished  statuary  gleamed  out  in 
the  dim  light,  with  a  ^^  presence  of  beauty,"  which  made 
Marion's  heart  flutter  with  pleasure ;  she  had  often  ad- 
mired these  things  before,  but  she  never  grew  tired  it 
seemed ;  mamma's  dressing-room  was  a  mysterious,  de- 
lightful place  to  her,  and  mamma's  self,  in  that  low, 
easy-chair,  the  personification  of  beauty  and  elegance. 

Morris  was  just  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  her 
lady's  head-dress,  but  she  smiled  for  all  from  under  the 
folds  of  tulle,  which  covered  her  face  for  the  present, 
and  pushed  a  stool  towards  Marion,  with  her  small 
slippered  foot. 

When  Morris  had  gone.  Lady  Harrington  took  from 
a  small  drawer  of  her  dressing-table,  a  parcel  carefully 
enveloped  in  many  folds  of  tissue-paper.     Marion  won- 
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dered  somewhat  at  the  size  of  the  casket  •which  must 
certainly  hold  her  ear-rings,  and  her  little  fingers  shook 
so,  she  could  not  untie  the  silver  thread  which  was 
knotted  around  it.    She  held  it  out,  with  an  imploring, — 

''  JPlease,  mamma  I" 

Lady  Harrington  smiled. 

"  Silly  child  !  it  is  only  a  prayer-book — a  pretty 
prayer-book,  which  you  must  always  use  like  a  good 
girl.'' 

Poor  little  Lady  Marion  !  she  forgot  to  say  ^^  thank 
you,"  and  her  lip  quivered  against  mamma's  instead  of 
giving  a  loving  pressure;  but  it  certainly  was  a  great 
disappointment. 

Just  then  a  pair  of  arms  stole  softly  round  her  neck, 
and  Aunt  Isabel's  voice  wished  her  a  happy  birthday, 
and  many  returns  of  it,  to  wear  her  little  present.  Papa 
and  mamma  had  both  allowed  her  the  pleasure  of  grati- 
fying her  little  favorite's  wishes;  and  there,  in  Marion's 
lap,  a  small  pearl  box  was  lying,  exquisitely  enamelled, 
with  the  lid  raised,  and  within  a  pair  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful ear-rings  Lady  Marion  had  ever  beheld.  How  she 
screamed  for  joy  and  danced  around  the  room  !  How 
mamma  laughed !  Marion  did  not  think  she  had  ever 
heard  her  laugh  so  merrily  before,  and  Aunt  Isabel 
smiled — sadly  though,  Marion  thought,  and  so  she  flung 
her  arms  around  the  neck  of  the  kind  spinster,  and  softly 
asked  if  she  had  done  anything  to  hurt  Aunt  Isabel. 
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'^  Nothing,  my  child/'  she  murmured  in  sad  low  tones ; 
yet  her  faded  lips  quivered,  and  her  old,  worn  cheeks 
tinged  with  a  faint  red.  She  was  probably  thinking  of 
her  own  joyous  youth,  and  hoping,  perhaps,  that  her 
little  favorite's  day  would  always  keep  bright  as  now. 
Yet  it  was  somewhat  curious  to  see  how  quickly  Aunt 
Isabel  regained  her  usual  manner,  and  prepared  to  fasten 
the  rings  in  Marion's  ears.  The  young  are  apt  to  nurse 
sorrow — the  old  learn  better  than  to  coax  into  being  the 
ashes  of  some  fading  grief. 

Marion  winced  a  little,  when  her  aunt  produced  a 
cruel-looking  needle,  and  attached  a  silken  thread  to  it. 

"  Will  it  hurt  ?" 

"  Not  much,  darling." 

"  But,  aunt,  I — I — indeed,  I'm  afraid  it  will !"  she 
said,  in  frightened  tones,  as  the  lady  spread  her  flowing 
garments  upon  the  same  low  ottoman  from  which  Marion 
had  risen,  and  drew  the  little  girl  towards  her. 

"  Oh,  mamma !  come  and  help  me !  Let  me  hold 
your  hand !" 

Mamma  rose  smilingly,  and  stood  behind  her. 

"  It  will  not  hurt,  foolish  child  !"  Yet  the  little  lady 
clasped  the  beautiful  hand  extended  to  her,  and  clung  to 
it  till  the  bright  gems  glittering  upon  the  snowy  fingers, 
cut  into  her  own  tender  skin. 

A  slight  scream,  and  one  pretty  ear  had  received  its 
burden,  and  with  the  tears  half  starting,  and  a  joyful 
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smile  upon  lier  face,  Marion  turned  towards  her  mo- 
ther. 

'^  Why  it  did  not  hurt  me  badly  !  and  see,  mamma  ! 
look  at  poor  Bijou  !  if  he  is  not  scratching  his  ear  just 
as  though  he  was  getting  hurt,  too  !  Isn't  that  comical, 
mamma  ?" 

Mamma  and  Aunt  Isabel  laughed,  and  Bijou,  a  pretty 
spaniel,  whined  gently,  and  with  considerable  relief,  to 
hear  his  young  mistress's  glad  voice  once  more. 

Marion  stood  the  second  operation  quite  bravely,  only 
biting  her  lip  a  little  to  keep  in  an  exclamation  of  pain, 
and  then  she  bounded  away,  followed  by  her  favorite,  to 
seek  papa,  and  receive  a  birthday  kiss  from  him. 

When  Lady  Marion  was  safely  stowed  in  her  bed  that 
night.  Aunt  Isabel  stole  softly  into  the  nursery,  and  dis- 
missing the  maid,  who  nodded  beside  the  dying  embers, 
drew  the  white  dimity  curtains,  and  talked  to  her  pet 
for  a  long  half  hour.  She  often  did  this — lulled  the 
wakeful  lady  to  rest,  with  long  interesting  stories,  of 
which  she  seemed  to  possess  an  endless  store,  and  to- 
night she  had  a  legend  to  relate  about  her  birthday  gift 
— those  ear-rings. 

The  diamonds  of  which  they  were  composed,  she  said, 
had  been  many  long  years  in  their  ancient  family,  and 
her  story  ran  something  like  this  : — 

Many  years  ago  they  had  been  worn  by  a  proud 
beauty,  who  was  wooed  and  won  by  a  gentleman  equally 
proud,  and  that  when  they  were  betrothed,  she  took  from 
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her  delicate  ^^  pecarl-round  ear"  one  of  these  costly  orna- 
ments, and  gave  it  to  her  knight  as  a  gage  d'amour,  tell- 
ing him  that  she  would  keep  the  other,  true  and  safe  as 
her  marriage  vows ;  but,  that  if,  before  the  wedding  day 
came  round,  either  should  chance  to  lose  their  ring,  then 
all  should  be  at  an  end  between  them.  The  cavalier 
took  the  gem  joyfully,  and  swore  never  to  part  with  it; 
but  when  the  eve  of  the  day  which  was  to  witness  their 
vows  came  round,  the  lady  came  down  richly  dressed, 
and  wearing  her  ring,  and  called  upon  her  knight  as  a 
true  man,  to  fasten  again  in  her  ear  the  other.  The 
knight  stammered  and  faltered,  and  turning  away  from 
the  dark  cloud  upon  the  brow  of  his  lady-love,  confessed 
that  he  had  lost  the  token.  Then  the  red  blood  rushed 
up  into  the  brow  of  the  proud  lady,  and  sparks  shot 
forth  from  her  large  black  eyes. 

^'  Thou  knowest  thou  speakest  falsely,''  she  said,  in 
stern,  low  tones.  '^  It  was  but  to-day  I  saw  the  gem 
hidden  in  the  bodice  of  Mary  Grlenn,  the  keeper's  daugh- 
ter !  It  had  slipped  through  to  the  folds  of  her  muslin 
kerchief,  and  I  knew  the  sparkle,  even  if  she  had  not 
blushed  like  the  red  rose,  when  I  demanded  how  she 
came  by  that  pretty  bauble." 

'^  And  what  said  she  ?"  muttered  the  knight,  with 
fallen  brow  and  compressed  lip. 

'^That  thou,  false  knight,  hadst  given  it  to  her,  and 
bade  her  keep  it  for  thy  sake  !"  replied  the  lady,  sternly. 
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"  And  did  she  never  marry  him,  Aunt  Isabel  ?"  said 
Marion,  in  breathless  tones ;  for  that  lady  had  stopped 
short  in  her  narrative,  and  with  head  upon  her  hand, 
she  seemed  lost  in  reverie. 

"  Never  !  Do  you  think  you  would  have  done  so  1" 
was  the  reply,  in  lofty  tones. 

"  No,  indeed  V  said  Marion,  "  but  I  think  I  should 
have  cried  very  much  indeed,  not  to  have  been  married 
after  all !  It  must  be  so  nice  to  have  a  dressing-room 
like  mamma's  !  /  should  like  to  be  married.  But, 
aunt,  did  every  lady  who  has  worn  these  diamonds  since, 
make  their  lovers  take  the  same  pledge  V 

^'  I  never  heard  that  they  did,^'  said  Aunt  Isabel,  with 
a  smile.     "  Shut  your  eyes  now,  and  go  to  sleep. '^ 

"  One  word,  aunt  \"  said  Marion,  reaching  up  her 
head  for  a  good-night  kiss;  "  what  was  the  proud  lady's 
name?" 

^'Marion,"  said  Aunt  Isabel,  softly. 


A   SEQUEL. 

In  a  large  and  luxuriantly  furnished  apartment,  which 
looked  out  upon  a  noble  park,  and  lordly  woods  beyond, 
sat  a  beautiful  young  girl.  A  window  with  a  deep,  old- 
fashioned  casement,  was  thrown  open  to  the  skies  of 
June,  and  the  flower-scented  air  which  stole  in,  mingled 
at  intervals  with  a  low-breathed  sigh. 
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The  slight  figure  of  the  girl  mentioned  was  half  buried 
in  the  rich,  silken  cushions  of  the  couch  upon  which  she 
reclined.  A  shower  of  bright  curls  shaded  a  face  which, 
though  delicate  in  outline,  and  slightly  marked  in  its 
features,  was,  from  its  mobility,  capable  of  strong  expres- 
sion. Just  now  the  lashes  of  her  white,  drooping  lids 
cast  a  deep  shadow  upon  the  pale  cheek,  and  the  flexible 
mouth  wore  a  relaxed  but  sad  expression.  A  casket  of 
jewels  stood  upon  a  small  inlaid  table  beside  her,  and 
her  white  fingers  toyed  carelessly  with  the  costly  gems, 
glittering  coldly  there,  in  half  mockery  at  her  apparent 
distress. 

^'  Aunt  Isabel,  I  blame  you  for  this,''  she  muttered  to 
herself  ''  Why  did  you  plant  my  youthful  imagina- 
tion with  the  germ  of  so  much  unhappiness  ?  To  stake 
my  peace  upon  the  safe  keeping  of  an  ear-ring  !  How 
foolish  I  have  been  !  That  story,  which  she  told  me  in 
the  dim  nursery,  returns  as  vividly  as  when  first  I  heard 
it,  and  determined,  in  my  childish  dreams,  that  if  ever 
I  had  a  lover,  I  would  try  his  faith  in  the  same  way  as 
my  ancestor  did  lier  knight.  How  Edward  laughed 
when  we  plighted  our  troth,  and  I  took  the  fellow  of  this 
ring  from  my  ear,  and  bade  him  keep  it,  telling  him  the 
tale  I  had  heard,  and  how  I  regarded  it.  To  be  sure,  I 
was  only  sixteen  then,  which  makes  some  excuse  for  my 
childish  nonsense ;  but  Edward  grew  so  serious  when  I 
insisted,  and  took  it  from  me  so  gravely — I  wonder  why  ! 
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And  now  he  has  been  gone  three  years,  and  I  feel  that 
he  has  lost  it !  How  could  he  keep  it  through  so  long  a 
time,  while  wandering  about  so  much,  and  meeting  with 
so  many  accidents  !  And  though  it  is  very  silly  indeed, 
yet  I  know  when  he  comes  to  me,  and  says, '  I  have  lost 
your  ring,  Marion,'  I  shall  feel  a  thousand  doubts  and 
jealousies — I  feel  them  now  in  anticipation." 

'^  What  is  it,  Lucy  V  said  Marion,  raising  her  head 
abruptly,  as  her  maid  entered  the  room. 

"  Mr.  Carroll  is  in  the  library,  and  wished  me  to 
tell—" 

'^  My  Edward  !  Lucy  !  are  you  sure  ?  how — what 
shall  I  do  ?  I  almost  dread  to  see  him  !"  cried  the  lady, 
rising  quickly,  and  striving  with  nervous  fingers  to  re- 
duce her  hair  to  order. 

^'  Here,  Lucy— quick  !  no,  you  need  not  hurry  either  ! 
yes — there,  never  mind,  I  do  not  care  !"  and  all  her 
longing  affection,  rushing  up  to  her  heart  and  fairly 
forcing  suspicion  and  dread  away  for  the  moment,  she 
flew  down  the  wide  oaken  stairs,  with  feet  which  mocked 
for  swiftness  the  dallying  wind,  that  caught  her  disor- 
dered tresses  as  she  passed. 

We  will  not  enter  to  witness  the  meeting  of  the  lovers. 
They  are  proverbially  such  a  loitering  set,  that  you  and 
I,  dear  reader,  would  both  get  tired  and  impatient,  be- 
fore the  numberless  greetings  were  said.  Pass  we  quickly 
to  the  denouement ;  that  certainly  is  the  creain  of  a  love 
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story,  unless  you  would  chance  to  intimate,  that  we  have 
had  nought  but  milk  and  water  before ! 

It  was  the  evening  before  the  wedding  day  of  Lady 
Marion  Gray  and  the  Hon.  Edward  Carroll.  Long, 
sunny  shadows  from  the  retreating  day-god  stole  silently 
in  at  the  library  windows,  and  kissed  the  hem  of  the 
maiden's  white  dress,  and  lovingly  lingered  in  the  rich 
folds  of  her  dark,  bright  hair.  And  with  a  touch  almost 
as  stealthy,  the  arm  of  her  lover  stole  round  her  waist, 
and  drew  her  closer,  closer,  till  her  head  rested  upon  his 
shoulder — then  upon  his  deep,  broad  chest.  Yet  the 
lady  looked  not  happy;  now  there  came  up  that  pro- 
voking gage  d'amour,  which  she  must  require  at  the 
hands  of  her  lover.  She  would  not  think  of  it  before, 
but  now  she  must  reclaim  it,  for  Aunt  Isabel,  who  had 
grown  old,  and  rather  childish  withal,  had  made  it  an 
especial  request  that  she  should  wear  her  first  ear-rings 
once  more  upon  her  wedding  day.  No  one  knew  of  the 
little  lady's  foolishness,  as  she  termed  it  now,  save  her 
lover,  and  she  dreaded  the  scene  which  might  ensue,  if 
the  old  family  jewels  were  not  forthcoming. 

Meanwhile  her  lover  chid  her  for  her  sadness,  and 
questioned  her  as  to  the  cause.  Still  the  girl  shrank 
from  telling  it  as  yet,  and  thinking  to  divert  her  from 
her  melancholy  mood,  Carroll  drew  from  his  bosom  a 
minute  box,  richly  wrought,  and  holding  it  in  his  fingers, 
looked  at  her  with  a  smile  which  awakened  her  curiosity. 
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"I  believe  you  have  forgotten  all  about  the  ear-ring, 
Marion  !  but  I  assure  you  I  have  not !  Come,  confess 
that  while  I  have  kept  mine  safe,  you  have  been  the 
false  lady,  and  given  yours  away.'' 

What  a  scream  of  joyful  surprise  Marion  gave.  How 
she  stretched  out  her  hand  for  the  box  which  Carroll 
kept  at  a  tantalizing  distance,  still  calling  on  her  to  pro- 
duce hers,  or  be  banned  as  a  faithless  love. 

^'  Oh,  Edward,  you  know  I  have  kept  mine !  how  can 
you  talk  so  ?  Oh,  I  am  so  completely  happy  !  It  was 
that  made  me  wretched  !     I  feared  to  ask  you  \" 

^'  And  yet,  Marion,  if  you  had  lost  yours  ten  times 
over,  I  should  not  have  suspected  you  !" 

^'  Ah,  yes,  you  would  !  You  do  not  know  how  that 
hateful  story  affected  me  !  Thank  fortune  !  After  to- 
morrow I  shall  put  them  both  out  of  sight  for  ever  !  No 
one  will  be  wanting  me  to  wear  them  then,  and  no  one 
else  shall  ever  be  made  such  a  miserable,  jealous  creature 
as  I  have  been  through  them  V 

"  Foolish  girl !"  said  Carroll,  in  a  tone  of  kind  chiding. 
^'  And  yet,"  he  said,  laughing  once  more,  '^  I  applaud 
your  resolution  of  having  them  put  out  of  sight  and 
mind ;  for  of  all  love  tokens,  I  never  heard  of  one  so 
outre  and  inconvenient.  What  in  the  world  could  I  do 
with  an  ear-ring  but  box  it  up,  so  that  confounded  little 
hook  should  not  be  for  ever  running  into  me  !     Then  I 
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had  no  temptation  to  give  it  awaj,  Marion,"  he  continued 
teasingly;  '^  for  unfortunately,  maidens  now  care  more 
to  loear  the  tokens  of  their  triumphs,  than  to  hide  them 
in  their  kerchiefs !  Now  do  not  pout !  I  assure  you  I 
treated  the  jewel  very  tenderly  for  the  dear  sake  of  the 
giver,  but  the  symbol  of  affection  which  to-morrow  will 
replace  it,  will  be  to  me  a  thousand  times  more  precious 
— and  can  you  blame  me?" 


8* 
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A  DREAM  OF  THE  HILLS. 

BY   R.    F.    HOUSMAN. 

"  I  have  spied  unrighteousness  and  strife  in  the  city." 

Psalm  It.  9. 

OH  !  my  heart  panteth  to  be  far  away 
Amid  the  hills — the  everlasting  hills  ! 
For,  in  my  dreams  last  night,  a  thousand  rills 
And  mountain  torrents  held  resistless  sway 
O'er  my  hushed  spirit — and  the  silent  play 
Of  golden  lights  and  gleamy  shadowings 
Chequered  my  veiled  eyes,  like  seraph  wings 
That  fan  the  crimson  light  of  fading  day ! 
I  woke — the  hum  of  traffic,  and  the  din 
Of  mercenary  crowds,  filled  the  calm  air ; 
I  heard  the  voice  of  mendicant  Despair 
Echo  the  hollow  laugh  of  reckless  Sin, 
And  Love  was  not — nor  Peace !     Oh,  let  me  win 

The  hills — th'  eternal  hills! — for  Peace  dwells  there! 
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THE  ORDEAL  OF  TOKA. 

BY   J.    BAILLIE    ERASER,    ESQ. 

THE  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  and  the  plains  of 
the  Gungaterree  glistened  and  undulated  with  in- 
tense heat ;  the  very  air  seemed  saturated  with  ardent 
particles;  casual  puiFs  of  rising  wind  had  just  begun  to 
catch  up  in  little  whirls  the  dust  which  was  soon  to  be 
set  in  full  and  driving  motion ;  the  birds  had  retired  to 
their  coverts  and  the  beasts  to  their  lairs ;  everything 
declared  in  plain  language  that  it  was  full  time  to  leave 
the  lord  of  day  to  his  tyranny  and  the  plains  to  their 
solitude,  when  a  large  cavalcade  of  people,  both  mounted 
and  on  foot,  were  to  be  seen  making  rapidly  for  a  line 
of  tents,  still  far  distant. 

The  largeness  of  the  troop,  the  showiness  of  their 
appointments  and  apparel,  and  the  beauty  of  the  horses 
both  mounted  and  led,  sufficiently  denoted  that  it  was 
the  soicarree,  or  retinue,  of  a  man  of  high  rank;  and, 
from  several  incidental  accompaniments,  it  was  equally 
apparent  that  the  occupation  of  the  morning  had  been 
that  of  hunting.     Even  the  gayest  of  the  cavaliers  were 
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thickly  begrimed  with  dust,  and  the  finest  of  their 
horses  were  dripping  with  perspiration.  The  panting 
saeces*  were  toiling  in  vain  to  keep  up  with  their 
masters  and  the  animals  under  their  care.  In  the  gay 
howdahs  of  several  elephants  far  in  the  rear,  was  store 
of  guns  and  shooting  gear ;  the  spotted  cheetas,  or 
hunting-leopards,  carefully  hooded  and  attended  by  their 
keepers,  might  be  seen  under  the  covers  of  two  hacke- 
ries, or  carts,  drawn  by  handsome  bullocks ;  falcons  and 
hawks,  duly  provided  with  their  hoods  and  jesses,  sat 
upon  the  wrists  of  the  bazbauns,  or  falconers.  Still 
further  in  the  rear  appeared  the  trophies  of  the  chase  : 
there  were  the  dark  dun  hide  and  straight  horns  of  the 
graceful  antelope,  some  half-dozen  of  which  were  never 
again  to  stretch  their  agile  limbs  along  the  plain;  a 
brindled  wolf,  probably  slain  near  his  earth — for  what 
horse  can  overtake  the  monster  in  the  open  chase  ? — 
displayed  his  thirsty  fangs,  stained  at  last  with  his  own 
blood;  florekins  and  black  partridges  in  abundance  were 
there ;  but  the  greatest  prize,  out  of  all  question,  was  a 
noble  royal  tiger,  declared  by  the  peasants  of  the  country 
to  have  been  both  the  butcher  and  the  consumer  of  much 
native  flesh  :  and,  like  the  ass  in  the  fable,  they  evinced 
their  detestation  of  the  fallen  tyrant  by  the  insults  which 
they  bestowed  on  its  dead  carcass,  as  it  was  borne  along 
in  triumph. 

*■  Ilorsekeopers,  grooms. 
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On  swept  the  pageant^  enveloped  in  its  own  dust- 
cloud,  from  which,  "  like  lightning  from  the  thunder- 
cloud/' would  every  now  and  then  dart  forth  a  glittering 
rider,  to  gratify  his  own  or  his  horse's  caprice  by  a 
gambol  and  a  gallop,  or  to  breathe  for  a  moment  an  at- 
mosphere less  impregnated  with  dust.  The  freshening 
breeze  would  sometimes  lift  a  corner  of  the  dense  cur- 
tain, displaying  glimpses  of  the  rich  crimson  jhule''^  of 
an  elephant,  or  the  glittering  spear-points  of  the  great 
man's  followers,  while  stragglers  hung  around  its  skirts 
and  rear,  like  skirmishers  around  a  retreating  enemy. 
In  the  wide  plain  along  which  they  thus  proceeded, 
there  were  few  obstacles  to  interrupt  their  progress.  A 
village  lay  to  the  left,  and,  insulated  in  the  waste,  stood 
a  small  tope,  or  grove  of  trees,  among  which  the  eye 
might  just  detect  some  gray  buildings,  with  the  tower 
of  a  temple,  or  pagoda,  rising  above  them. 

This  grove  lay  right  in  the  course  of  the  party;  and, 
as  they  neared  it,  the  little  red  rag,  hoisted  on  a  bam- 
boo pole  on  the  top  of  the  antique  pagoda,  became  more 
distinctly  visible,  while  a  stone-built  choultry,  or  square 
open  building,  the  weather-beaten  aspect  of  which  de- 
noted long  exposure  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  peeped  out 
from  among  its  skirts.  Careering  onward,  as  if  it  would 
overwhelm  this  secluded  temple  and  its  sheltering  grove, 
the  great  man's  sowarree  swept  through  the  trees,  ex- 

*  The  cloth  used  to  cover  an  elephant,  often  very  richly  ornamented. 
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tending  far  on  either  side,  just  at  the  moment  when  a 
small  procession  of  females,  headed  by  some  Brahmins 
and  devotees,  issued  from  the  pagoda.  Unaware  of  the 
approach  of  the  multitude,  the  females,  when  they  saw 
their  danger,  dispersed  and  fled,  screaming,  on  all  sides, 
like  a  flock  of  pigeons  when  a  hawk  has  stooped  at 
them,  some  one  way,  some  another  :  some  took  refuge 
in  the  pagoda,  others  in  the  choultry,  while  others, 
terror-stricken,  stood  unable  to  move,  or  to  decide  on 
which  way  they  should  go. 

Among  the  horsemen  who  entered  the  grove,  there 
was  one,  whose  fiery  and  beautiful  Bheematurre  * 
courser,  with  its  rich  velvet  charjameh  saddle,  and  its 
zerebund  of  gay  cashmere  shawl,  declared  him  to  be  of 
no  small  consideration  in  the  troop.  The  eye  of  this 
horseman  was  caught  by  the  figure  of  one  of  the  females, 
who,  running  with  uncertain  steps,  slipped  at  the  side 
of  a  little  water-tank  near  the  pagoda,  and  fell  into  the 
deepest  part.  Perhaps  it  might  not  be  the  light  and 
easy  grace  of  her  form,  the  beautiful  proportions  of  her 
shape  and  limbs,  the  rich  yellow  hue  of  which  was  set 
off  by  her  purple,  crimson-edged  saree,"]"  or  the  glossy 
black  locks,  somewhat  disordered  by  her  flight,  or  the 
large  dark  eyes,  which  threw  back  a  startled  glance  from 

*  A  particularly  fine  breed  of  horses,  bred  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Bheema. 

t  The  dress  of  the  native  women,  a  long  piece  of  cloth,  which  wraps  in 
various  folds  round  the  whole  body. 
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under  brows  arched  and  pencilled  like  the  rainbow  on 
an  evening  cloud — perhaps  it  might  not  be  the  obvious 
youth  and  beauty  of  the  maiden,  but  a  pure  and  gene- 
rous impulse  of  humanity,  which  induced  the  youth  to 
throw  himself  from  his  horse,  to  dash,  unmindful  of  his 
gay  attire,  into  the  pool,  and  to  bear  her,  drenched  and 
fainting,  to  the  bank.  But  we  fear  that  mere  humanity 
would  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  long  and 
ardent  gaze  of  admiration  with  which  he  viewed  her 
features  and  her  form,  as  it  lay  somewhat  too  strictly 
clasped  in  his  embrace. 

A  look  of  terror  and  a  rising  blush  which  even  her 
terror  could  not  quench,  proclaimed  the  return  of  con- 
sciousness. Uttering  some  scarcely  intelligible  words, 
she  struggled  to  get  free,  an  eifort  in  which  her  young 
protector  evinced  but  small  disposition  to  assist  her. 
"  Fear  nothing,  fair  creature,"  murmured  he  in  low 
soothing  tones;  "you  are  safe,  no  one  shall  harm  you" 
— and  a  soft  pressure,  while  it  conlirmed  his  assurance, 
seemed  indicative  of  an  impulse  more  tender  than  mere 
protection.  Renewing  her  struggles,  the  full  eyes  of  the 
maiden  were  turned  with  an  impatient  glance  upon  his 
face — it  was  not  a  countenance  calculated  to  increase  her 
alarm — young  and  beautiful  like  her  own,  though  cast 
in  a  manly  mould,  every  feature  beamed  with  expression, 
and  his  large  black  eyes  seemed  to  melt  with  tenderness 
as  they  gazed  upon  hers.     Confused,  yet  scarcely  dis- 
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pleased,  the  maiden  remained  for  a  moment  passive  in 
his  arms;  but,  speedily  recovering  herself,  she  in  hurried 
terms  besought,  conjured,  commanded,  him  to  set  her 
free.  How  far  the  young  man  would  have  been  disposed 
or  would  have  dared  to  contest  the  point,  is  uncertain, 
for,  just  at  that  time,  two  or  three  Brahmins,  with  a 
fakeer  or  two,  coming  up  from  the  pagoda,  enjoined  him, 
in  tones  of  no  small  wrath  and  arrogance,  to  let  the 
woman  go,  and  quit  the  place  himself.  The  sound  of 
several  voices  at  the  same  moment  calling  out  ^'  Hurry 
Sing !  Hurry  Sing-jee  !"  recalled  the  youth  to  recollection, 
and  probably  cut  short  a  sharp  and  imprudent  reply. 
With  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  welfare  of  his  lovely 
charge,  and  with  one  more  gentle  caress,  he  left  her  at 
liberty  to  retire ;  nor  did  it  escape  his  observation  that, 
as  she  passed  and  eluded  the  hands  of  the  advancing 
Brahmins,  on  her  way  to  regain  the  pagoda,  she  cast 
one  rapid  look  to  the  place  where  he  was  standing. 

No  sooner  had  she  disappeared,  than  with  a  fierce  look 
at  the  intrusive  Brahmins,  he  was  turning  to  remount, 
when  his  eye  fell  upon  the  person  of  one  of  the  fakeers, 
whose  aspect  was  so  singularly  gloomy  and  hideous  as  to 
root  him  for  a  moment  in  some  dismay  to  the  spot.  His 
thick  clotted  hair  hung  in  disorder  from  a  monstrous 
misshapen  head — his  whole  body,  face,  limbs  and  all, 
was  bedaubed  with  a  bluish-colored  ashes,  which  gave  it 
a  cadaverous,  unearthly  appearance ;  one  withered  arm 
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was  upraised  above  his  head,  in  a  threatening  attitude ; 
hut  it  was  the  dark,  terrific  character  of  his  countenance 
and  deep-set  eye  which  chiefly  fixed  the  young  man^s 
attention;  and  so  powerfully  did  he  experience  the 
sinister  influence  of  its  gaze,  that  it  required  a  strong 
efl"ort  of  his  pride  and  indignation  to  confront  it  with  a 
frown  as  haughty  as  its  own.  The  feeling  and  the  efi"ort 
were  not  unnoticed  by  the  fakeer.  ^'Beware  I"  he  cried, 
with  a  harsh,  discordant  voice — "  woe,  woe  to  pride  and 
presumption  !  woe  to  sacrilege  and  impiety  !  be  warned 
in  time  !  beware  I"  "  And  who  mayst  thou  be,  who 
warnest  or  threatenest  me  in  terms  so  imperious  ?  Take 
heed  to  thyself,  for  be  sure  I  brook  no  insolence,"  re- 
plied the  youth,  whose  rising  temper  had  restored  his 
self-possession.  "  Who  I  am,''  replied  the  fakeer,  "  thou 
mayst  learn  fall  soon,  and  to  thy  cost— but  once  more  I 
warn  thee,  tempt  not  the  vengeance  of  Heaven-— begon.e, 
— thy  master  calls  thee — obey  his  voice — away  !"  and, 
uttering  the  last  words  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  he  turned,  and 
left  the  indignant  youth  to  vent  his  spleen  as  he  might. 
But  the  calls  for  ''  Hurry  Sing"  had  by  this  time  become 
more  loud  and  frequent,  and  the  young  Mahratta,  for 
such  was  the  youth,  was  forced  to  depart  and  follow  the 
cavalcade  of  his  chief. 

Musing  upon  beautiful  maidens  and  ugly  insolent 
fakeers,  Hurry  Sing  regained  his  station,  where  he  was 
forced  to  endure  the  raillery  of  his  companions  upon  the 
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laudable  gallantry  he  had  displayed  in  behalf  of  a  village 
girl.  But  not  thus  was  the  adventure  of  that  morning 
banished  from  the  mind  of  the  young  man.  The  sweet 
countenance  of  the  maiden  as  she  lay  in  his  arms,  and 
first  opened  her  dark  eloquent  eyes  on  his,  had  impressed 
itself  upon  his  heart  in  characters  which  every  day  and 
hour  had  rendered  stronger  and  more  durable;  but,  when- 
ever he  sought  to  indulge  in  the  delight  which  such  re- 
collections afforded,  the  threatening  visage  of  the  gloomy 
fakeer  would  rise,  like  a  night-cloud  on  the  sky  of  eve- 
ning, and  shut  out  from  his  soul  the  sunny  vision  which 
had  enthralled  it.  His  mind,  engrossed  by  this  ruling 
subject,  became  at  length  almost  insensible  to  all  other 
interests ;  until,  impatient  of  ignorance  and  anxiety,  he 
framed  an  excuse  for  soliciting  leave  of  absence  from  his 
chief,  and  set  out,  resolved  to  use  every  means  for  dis- 
covering the  unknown  female  who  had  so  strangely  and 
suddenly  captivated  him. 

Hurry  Sing  was  a  young  and  favorite  officer  of  high 
caste  in  the  service  of  Bissonaut  Bao,  a  relative  of  the 
Peishwah's;  and  it  was  upon  the  return  of  that  chief 
from  the  Province  of  Candeish  towards  Poonah  that  the 
adventure  which  we  have  related  had  occurred.  To  the 
plains  of  the  Gungaterree  did  the  young  Mahratta  now 
with  all  speed  return.  The  well-remembered  tope,  the 
pagoda  and  choultry,  and  the  neighboring  village,  were 
repeatedly  visited,  and  inquiries  the  most  minute  and 
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particular  were  instituted  in  every  possible  direction,  to 
obtain  some  clue  which  might  assist  his  further  search. 
But  all  was  fruitless.  In  vain  was  every  Brahmin  and 
fakeer  in  the  country  round  applied  to ;  in  none  of  them  did 
he  recognise  any  of  those  persons  who  had  acted  a  part  on 
that  well-remembered  occasion,  nor  could  they,  from  his 
description,  furnish  the  smallest  useful  information.  In 
vain  did  he  lavish  money  on  all  the  gossips  and  match- 
making old  dames  of  the  villages  around,  who  delight  in 
the  benevolent  employment  of  intelligencers  in  love- 
affairs.  Hopes  often  excited  were  as  often  frustrated, 
and  the  young  man's  health  at  length  gave  way  under 
repeated  disappointments  and  vexations  :  his  body  sym- 
pathized with  the  uneasiness  of  his  mind,  and  he  wan- 
dered, restless  and  miserable,  around  the  spot  where  a 
glimpse  of  happiness  had  dawned  upon  him,  only  to  be 
darkened  as  it  seemed  for  ever. 

Many  months  had  been  wasted  in  this  vague  and  vain 
pursuit,  when,  one  morning,  riding  listlessly  with  a  single 
attendant,  he  almost  unconsciously  took  the  direction  of 
the  little  tope.  It  was  some  time  since  he  had  been 
there  before,  and  the  period  of  the  year  and  of  the  day, 
the  arid  heat,  the  dust,  and  the  hazy  blue  of  the  far  dis- 
tant mountains,  all  undulating  with  the  fervid  vapors 
of  the  plain — everything  conspired  to  recall  to  the  mind 
of  the  young  Mahratta  the  fatal  day  which  had  presented 
to  his  sight  a  vision  so  lovely  but  so  baneful  to  his  peace. 
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Pondering  over  these  things  he  entered  the  grove,  but 
his  surprise  and  gratification  may  be  conceived  when  he 
saw,  issuing  from  the  ancient  pagoda,  the  same  troop  of 
Brahmins,  fakeers,  and  female  votaries,  as  it  seemed, 
which  had  formerly  been  scattered  by  his  chiefs  sowar- 
ree ;  and,  could  his  eyes  be  deceived  ?  did  not  his  heart 
confirm  their  testimony  ?  was  not  that  the  nymph-like 
form — the  graceful  limbs — the  incomparable  mien — of 
his  lovely  unknown  ? 

Reining  in  his  horse  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  he 
gazed,  motionless  and  breathless,  upon  the  vision  before 
him,  as  if  the  slightest  movement  might  dispel  it.  The 
young  females,  some  bearing  long  festoons  of  flowers, 
and  others  with  lighted  lamps,  held  their  way  towards 
the  choultry  ;  and,  in  taking  this  direction,  they  had  to 
pass  the  spot  where  the  young  man  sat  on  horseback. 
Starting  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  the  women  threw  a 
glance  towards  him — then  drawing  the  folds  of  their 
sarees  more  closely  over  their  faces,  they  passed  on,  as 
if  regardless  of  his  presence.  When  she  who  alone  fixed 
his  attention  approached  in  her  turn,  she  also  gazed, 
but  not  indifferently  it  seemed  ',  for  a  sudden  blush  over- 
spread her  countenance,  and  the  flowers  which  she  bore 
dropped  from  her  hands.  In  a  moment  Hurry  Sing  was 
at  her  side.  He  had  already  begun  to  declare  his  ardent 
feelings,  and  to  describe  the  long,  tedious,  disappointing 
search  which  he  had  maintained,  when  the  hideous  form 
of  the  old  fakcer  advanced — from  whence  he  knew  not — 
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and,  darting  forward,  checked  the  young  man's  energy. 
^'  Again  this  sacrilege  !'^  said  he,  in  still  harsher  tones 
than  formerly,  ^^  and  wilt  thou  not  take  heed  ? — must  the 
thunder  of  heaven  be  called  upon  to  crush  thee  ?  Away  ! 
No  longer  tempt  thy  doom  !"  While  thus  he  spoke,  the 
Brahmins  approached  the  object  of  his  love,  and,  glaring 
on  him  with  eyes  full  of  wrath,  forced  her  onwards.  Re- 
covering from  her  confusion,  and  casting  one  parting 
look  upon  her  lover,  the  maiden  passed  on. 

In  the  madness  of  his  fury  the  young  Mahratta  at- 
tempted to  rush  after  her,  but  the  fakeer  again  interposed. 
A  dagger  flashed  in  his  hand,  as  he  exclaimed  in  accents 
of  thunder,  ''If  thou  wouldst  shun  instant  death,  for- 
bear !  molest  not  these  holy  virgins  !  Be  wise  in  time, 
retire,  and  avoid  the  dreadful  fate  which  hangs  over  thee 
by  a  thread  V  Stung  to  frenzy  with  disappointment 
and  indignation,  the  young  man  would  have  drawn  his 
sword  and  taken  summary  vengeance  on  the  intruder, 
but  at  that  moment  he  felt  himself  seized  from  behind, 
"  Madman  !  forbear  I"  uttered  a  deep  impressive  voice. 
^'  Wouldst  thou  commit  the  very  crime  thou  art  charged 
with  ?  wouldst  thou  blindly  rush  upon  destruction,  and 
fling  from  thee  thy  only  chance  of  success?"  Such 
was  the  power  of  the  grasp  which  held  him,  that,  over- 
come by  the  violence  of  mingled  emotions  and  the  weak- 
ness of  long  sufi'ering,  he  yielded  to  its  force,  and  sunk 
insensible  to  the  earth. 

9* 
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Wheu  Hurry  Sing  came  to  himself  he  saw  only  his 
own  servant,  who,  having  been  left  at  a  ^hort  distance 
"behind,  had  come  up,  and,  finding  his  master  stretched 
on  the  ground,  was  endeavoring  to  recall  him  to  life. 
Brahmins,  fakeers,  and  maidens,  all  were  gone ;  and  no 
sound  was  heard  through  the  grove,  except  the  short 
chirp  of  the  birds,  and  the  chattering  of  the  sacred 
monkeys,  that  had  their  dwellings  around  the  pagoda. 
^'  Strange !  inexplicable  V  exclaimed  the  young  man,  as 
he  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  gazed  around  him.  ''Saw  you 
no  one,  Theeka?"  ''No  one,  Saheb,"  replied  the  ser- 
vant, "but  I  did  not  look  for  any  one.  I  saw  you  lying 
on  the  ground,  and  your  horse  grazing  beside  you.'' 
Hurry  Sing  examined  the  pagoda,  but  its  gates  were 
closed,  and  the  choultry  was  empty ;  and  he  quitted  the 
place  overwhelmed  with  bitter  disappointment. 

The  distress  and  perplexity  of  the  young  Mahratta 
were  now  greater  than  ever.  Upon  reflecting  with  more 
calmness  over  the  incidents  of  this  last  adventure,  he 
discovered  that  it  had  occurred  precisely  on  the  same 
day  of  the  year  as  the  former;  and  he  concluded  that 
the  procession  of  which  his  unknown  mistress  formed  a 
part  was  doubtless  in  celebration  of  some  annual  cere- 
mony or  festival,  connected  with  a  neighboring  shrine, 
of  which  the  banks  of  the  Godavery  can  boast  so  many. 
Under  this  impression,  noting  the  day  exactly,  he  re- 
solved to  extend  his  researches  over  a  wider  circle ;  but 
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in  the  mean  time  to  return  to  his  duty  at  Poonah,  so  as 
to  be  entitled  to  future  indulgence,  when  it  might  be 
used  with  greater  effect.  With  these  intentions,  he  took 
his  departure  from  the  village  where  he  dwelt,  and  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Poonah. 

^^Dowai  Saheb!  Dowai !  for  the  sake  of  the  blessed 
Ram — in  the  name  of  the  holy  Narrain,  bestow  your 
charity  upon  a  poor  fakeer,  and  may  Narrain  himself 
grant  you  your  desires  !"  Starting  from  a  fit  of  abstrac- 
tion. Hurry  Sing  turned  hastily  round  at  this  appeal. 
It  issued  from  a  ruined  building,  probably  at  one  time 
of  a  religious  nature,  which  stood  among  some  old  trees 
on  the  wayside;  the  being  who  uttered  it  was  an  old 
and  very  venerable  Hindoo  mendicant;  and  the  voice 
was  like  that  which  had  interfered  to  prevent  his  rash 
assault  upon  the  maidens  and  their  guardians  in  the 
tope  of  Ambalah.  Bestowing  on  the  fakeer  a  liberal 
alms,  he  replied,  "  In  the  name  of  the  holy  Narrain, 
receive  it,  father,  and  pray  him  to  grant  that  I  may  find 
what  I  seek.''  ''Doubt  not  that  he  will  grant  thee  thy 
virtuous  desires,  my  son,  if  thou  seekest  them  aright — 
but  thou  art  rash  and  wayward,  and  even  now  the  path 
thou  art  pursuing  is  a  wrong  one.''  "  Thou  knowest 
me  then,  my  father?  thou  knowest  too  what  I  seek  ?  Oh, 
if  thou  couldst  but  direct  me !"  exclaimed  the  youth. 
''The  holy  Narrain  knoweth  all  things,  my  son,"  replied 
the  mendicant,  "  and  he  grants  to  his  faithful  votaries, 
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and  at  his  own  good  time,  the  things  that  are  fitting. 
If  thou  wouldst  learn  his  will,  assume  the  garb  of 
patience  and  humility — repair  alone  to  the  teerut,*  at 
Toka,  wash  away  thy  sins  and  pollutions  at  the  holy 
sungum,f  and  thou  shalt  there  learn  what  it  further 
concerns  thee  to  know/'  "  But,  father — ''  ^^  Seek  no 
further,  my  son.  Obedience  is  thy  part,  and  on  that 
will  thy  fate  depend.  Follow  me  not,  my  part  is  done — 
thine  remains  to  be  performed/'  With  these  words  the 
mendicant  rose  from  his  lair  among  the  ruins,  and  re- 
tired through  a  broken  archway,  with  more  agility  and 
firmer  step  than  his  age  seemed  to  promise;  for  his  long, 
matted  hair  was  like  silver,  and  the  skin  of  his  tall, 
emaciated  body  hung  in  wrinkles  about  him;  yet  his 
voice  was  deep  and  full,  and  its  tones  might  have  been 
taken  for  those  of  vigorous  manhood. 

The  words  of  the  mendicant  dwelt  deeply  on  the  mind 
of  Hurry  Sing,  and  he  resolved  to  follow,  without  delay, 
the  course  which  they  enjoined.  Dismissing  his  servants, 
and  assuming  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  the  young  man  soon 
reached  the  celebrated  spot  of  Brahminical  worship,  to 
which  he  had  been  directed  to  repair.  Toka,  situated 
upon  a  high  kunkerj  bank,  which  forms  the  point  where 
the  river  Peira  unites  with  the  Godavery,  is  a  well-known 

*  Place  of  pilgrimage. 

f  Suiigum  is  the  point  of  confluence  of  two  streams. 

J  Kunker  is  a  sort  of  calcareovis  gravel. 
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bathing-place,  or  teerut,  of  high  sanctity,  on  the  western 
side  of  India.  Issuing  from  the  lofty  mountain  of  Trim- 
buck,  and  flowing  through  the  equally  sacred  town  of 
Nasuck,  remarkable  for  its  artificial  caves,  its  temples, 
and  its  bathing-place,  the  Godavery,  which,  according  to 
the  convenient  traditions'*^  of  the  Brahmins,  is  held  to  be 
a  true  branch  of  the  venerable  Ganges  itself,  and  which 
hence  obtains  the  name  of  Gunga,  is  swelled  by  the  con- 
tributions of  many  streams,  in  its  course  through  the 
district  of  Sungum  to  its  junction  with  the  Peira.  At 
this  place  stands  the  town  of  Toka,  with  its  ghauts 
and  temples,  picturesquely  rising  over  the  circumjacent 
plains,  and  shrouding  itself  from  all  profane  contact 
within  its  own  walls ;  for  neither  Frank  nor  Mussulmaun 
is  on  any  account  permitted  to  enter  these  sacred  pre- 
cincts. 

It  was  a  calm,  sweet,  hazy  morning  when  Hurry  Sing 
stood  upon  the  southern  shore  of  the  river,  and  cast  his 
eyes  over  the  fair  scene  which  lay  before  him.  The  lofty 
buildings  were  reflected   in  the    glassy   surface   of  the 

*  An  intemperate  old  devotee,  having  in  a  passion  killed  a  demi-goddess, 
'who,  in  the  shape  of  a  cow,  had  trespassed  on  his  garden,  was  forced  to  un- 
dertake a  pilgrimage  to  Gungotree,  in  order  to  wash  away,  in  the  sacred 
waters  of  the  Ganges,  the  sin  he  had  committed;  but  he  was  old,  and  Gungo- 
tree far  off.  "  IIow  shall  I  ever  reach  it?"  exclaimed  he,  in  his  perplexities; 
"Help,  oh  Mahadeo!  help  thy  aged  votary!"  The  God,  listening  to  his 
prayer,  caused  a  portion  of  the  holy  stream  to  issue  from  the  mountain 
Trimbuck,  where  the  old  man  dwelt. 
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stream  ;  the  ghauts  were  thronged  with  gay  crowds  ',  the 
yellow  Brahmins,  with  their  dark  hair  and  snowy  gar- 
ments, stood  stretching  out  their  hands  in  adoration  or 
benediction ;  and  the  women,  with  their  graceful  many- 
colored  draperies,  imparted  to  the  crowded  bathing- 
places  the  changeful  and  brilliant  glow  of  a  bed  of  ra- 
nunculuses. Crossing  the  river  at  the  usual  place,  the 
young  Mahratta  repaired  without  delay  to  the  sacred 
spot,  where,  stripping  himself  to  his  dhotee,*  and,  en- 
tering the  river,  he  performed  his  ablutions,  plunging 
nine  times  into  the  water  with  the  customary  prayers. 
He  had  turned  to  regain  the  ghaut,  when,  casting  his 
eyes  upon  a  troop  of  young  females  who  had  just  made 
their  appearance  from  the  street  which  led  to  it,  his  heart 
leaped  within  him  as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  same 
graceful  form,  with  the  same  expressive  countenance,  and 
the  same  dark,  speaking  eye,  which  had  entranced  him 
as  it  lay  in  his  arms  at  the  tope  of  Ambalah. 

While  he  yet  gazed  with  delight  upon  this  unlooked- 
for  vision,  the  eyes  of  the  maiden  met  his — and  the  con- 
fusion which  overspread  her  countenance,  and  the  sudden 
start  with  which  she  caught  at  the  arm  of  her  companion, 
while  they  testified  that  the  recognition  was  mutual,  be- 
trayed also  that  it  was  not  unpleasing.  But  experience 
had  taught  the  young  man  wisdom;  he  had  thus  in  all 

*  A  cloth  wrapped  round  the  loins,  the  garment  used  in  bathing,  and  while 
cooking  their  meals ;  often  too  the  sole  dress  of  a  Hindoo. 
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probability  discovered  the  place  of  his  mistress's  abode, 
and  he  resolved  not  to  lose  again,  by  any  undue  rashness, 
the  clue  by  which  he  had  found  it.  Awaiting  the  return 
of  the  fair  troop  from  the  ghaut,  he  followed  them  cau- 
tiously into  the  town,  until  he  had  seen  them  lodged  in 
the  principal  pagoda  sacred  to  the  worship  of  Mahadeo.* 

Entering  its  shrine,  in  order  to  complete  the  perform- 
ance of  his  religious  worship,  the  noble  though  emaciated 
form  and  pallid  countenance  of  the  young  Mahratta 
attracted  the  notice  of  one  of  the  principal  officiating 
Brahmins,  who,  accosting  him  as  a  stranger,  requested 
to  know  whence  he  had  come  and  what  might  be  his 
object  in  Toka?  The  object  of  Hurry  Sing  was  now 
only  to  establish  himself  on  a  permanent  footing  in  the 
place  which  he  had  discovered  to  be  frequented  by  her 
who  possessed  his  affections.  His  Brahminical  birth 
gave  him  the  privilege  of  admission  to  the  most  sacred 
functions  of  his  religion ;  and,  in  less  than  an  hour  after 
his  arrival  in  Toka,  he  was  installed  as  an  attendant  upon 
its  principal  shrine,  under  the  patronage,  and  dwelling  in 
the  house  of  Sree  Govind  Ram,  its  chief  officiating  priest. 
But  what  must  have  been  the  transport  of  the  lover  when 
he  discovered,  as  soon  he  did,  that  Govind  Bam  was  like- 
wise the  father  of  Koneyah,  the  maiden  on  whom  he  had 
so  long  and  almost  hopelessly  doated  ! 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  ''  golden  hours"  which 

*  Or  Seeva,  the  destroyer,  in  Hindoo  mythology. 
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now  flew  over  the  young  man,  as  he  strove  to  improve 
the  impression,  which,  we  must  admit,  he  soon  dis- 
covered himself  to  have  made  upon  the  heart  of  Koneyah ; 
nor  shall  we  detail  with  much  exactness  the  succession 
or  amount  of  doubfc,  anxiety,  or  dismay  under  which  he 
writhed;  or  the  precise  period  of  time  which  elapsed 
before  he  brought  the  maiden  to  confess  that  he,  and 
he  alone,  should  be  the  object  of  her  choice,  provided 
always,  her  father  —  her  father!  true!  there  was  the 
risk  ! — But  then.  Hurry  Sing  had  become  so  great  a 
favorite  with  the  old  Brahmin,  that,  with  the  sanguine 
temperament  of  youth,  he  scarcely  doubted  of  being 
»  able  to  prevail  on  him  to  bestow  his  chief  blessing  in 
life,  his  daughter,  on  one  who  was  almost  a  stranger. 
Yet,  with  that  inconsistency  which  belongs  to  the  pas- 
sion, whenever  he  thought  of  making  known  his  wishes 
and  pretensions,  the  young  man's  confidence  deserted 
him ;  the  lover's  timidity  prevailed ;  and  the  tale  re- 
mained untold. 

But  this  state  of  affairs  could  not  continue.  The  sky 
of  love  is  seldom  long  serene,  and  a  dark,  threatening 
cloud  was  brooding  over  the  unsuspecting  pair.  Toka 
and  its  immediate  environs  were  the  resort  and  residence 
of  many  Hindoo  ascetics.  Byragees,  Sunyassees,  Ghos- 
sains,  and  other  wandering  and  religious  mendicants  of 
various  pretensions  to  sanctity,  were  at  all  times  to  be 
seen  in  abundance  about  its  shrines.    Among  them  there 
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was  one  remarkable  for  the  strictness  of  his  abstinence 
and  the  austerity  of  his  penances,  and  he  enjoyed  a  pro- 
portionate degree  of  religious  celebrity :  but  he  derived 
his  influence  more  from  a  principle  of  dread  than  regard, 
for  the  brutal  severity  of  his  manners  would  have  revolted 
even  the  abjectness  of  Hindoo  superstition,  had  it  been 
exhibited  in  a  character  less  awful.  This  man  had  taken 
up  his  mookaura,  or  abiding  place,  in  a  hollow  of  the 
bank,  just  over  the  siingiun,  or  point  of  confluence  of  the 
two  rivers,  and  here,  unless  when  absent  upon  some  pil- 
grimage of  high  sanctifying  influence,  was  Ruggonaut-jee 
Byragee  to  be  found  seated  on  his  mat,  and  sheltered 
from  the  drip  of  the  rain  or  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
only  by  a  slight  chopper,  or  bit  of  thatch.  Hither  did 
his  followers  bring  him  food,  and  here,  too,  did  the 
superstitious  natives,  who  desired  the  intercession  of  his 
prayers  with  the  great  Mahadeo,  repair  with  presents  and 
off'erings,  which  the  rigid  ascetic  disdained  not  to  accept. 
It  was  not  till  a  considerable  time  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Hurry  Sing  in  the  ftimily  of  Govind  Ram,  that 
this  holy  but  repulsive  personage  returned  to  Toka  from 
a  long  pilgrimage.  His  arrival  at  all  times  created 
some  sensation  in  the  place,  and  the  inhabitants  flocked 
to  pay  their  respects,  at  the  mookaura  of  this  most 
dreaded  saint.  Even  Govind  Ram  himself  condescended 
to  visit  the  Byragee,  and  with  him,  in  his  train  of  at- 
tendant Brahmins,  went  his  new  favorite,  Hurry  Sing. 

10 
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The  astonishment  and  dismay  with  which  the  young 
Mahratta  recognised  in  the  person  of  Ruggonaut-jee 
Byragee  the  ominous  features  of  the  fakeer,  whom  he 
had  twice  seen  in  the  tope  of  Ambalah,  in  attitudes  of 
threatening  and  defiance,  may  be  easily  conceived;  nor 
can  it  be  matter  of  surprise  that,  with  the  sensitive 
timidity  of  a  lover,  his  heart  should  sink  with  apprehen- 
sion, at  sight  of  one  whom  he  had  only  known  as  hostile 
to  his  passion. 

His  forebodings  were  by  no  means  groundless ;  even 
the  practised  features  of  the  ascetic,  in  spite  of  their 
assumed  abstraction,  betrayed  a  shade  of  gloomy  emo- 
tion, as  the  form  of  the  youth  passed  before  his  fixed 
eyes.  It  was  not  lost  upon  the  quick  apprehension  of 
its  object.  It  was  a  signal  to  prepare  for  the  coming 
storm.  He  resolved  to  delay  no  longer  his  application 
to  the  father  of  his  mistress;  but  the  rapid  decision  of 
his  enemy  outstripped  his  tardy  determination,  and  the 
young  man  found  his  purpose  anticipated.  "  How  is  it, 
young  man,"  said  the  Brahmin,  when  next  they  met 
in  the  temple,  after  performance  of  the  ceremonies  of 
worship — ^'how  is  it,  that  like  a  serpent  thou  hast  stolen 
into  the  bosom  which  was  open  to  cherish  thee,  only,  as 
it  appears,  to  sting  it?"  —  ^' What  means  ray  father?" 
replied  the  youth,  with  afi"ected  surprise;  but  the  chang- 
ing color  of  his  cheek,  and  the  tremor  of  his  limbs, 
betrayed    his    consciousness   of    the    cause    which    had 
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prompted  the  Brahmin's  question,  and  moved  bis  anger. 
^'Falsehood  or  prevarication  will  avail  thee  nothing, 
young  man,"  said  Govind  Ram.  "  Upon  pious  pretexts, 
thou  hast  dared  to  enter  the  temple  of  the  great  God, 
with  sacrilegious  intent  to  steal  from  his  altar  his  dedi- 
cated priestess.  Thou,  a  forlorn  dependent  upon  the 
bounty  of  others,  hast  presumed  to  aspire  to  the  daughter 
of  thy  protector,  and  hast  stolen  into  his  house  to  seduce 
her  from  her  duty  and  her  parent." 

The  confusion  which  had  overwhelmed  the  young 
Mahratta  during  the  commencement  of  the  Brahmin's 
address,  gave  place  to  a  glow  of  indignation  before  its 
conclusion.  ^'  By  the  holy  Narrain  himself,  father,  you 
do  me  wrong.  With  no  such  purpose  did  I  enter  thy 
dwelling — with  no  sacrilegious  view  did  T  present  my- 
self a  servant  at  the  altar  of  the  great  God.  I  saw  and 
loved  thy  daughter,  before  I  knew  aught  of  her  rank, 
or  family.  For  months,  almost  for  years,  have  I  sought 
her  in  vain,  when,  directed  as  I  think  by  the  mandate 
of  the  great  God  himself,  I  repaired  to  this  place,  aban- 
doning my  name  and  rank  to  seek  the'  object  of  my 
affections.  Led  by  the  will  of  Heaven,  I  found  her 
here,  nor  can  the  means  which  have  been  afforded  me  to 
win  her  heart  be  deemed  otherwise  than  tokens  of  the 
divine  favor.  That  she  had  ever  been  destined  as  a 
priestess  of  Mahadeo,  I  knew  not,  until  I  had  entered 
thy  house,  nor  did  I  deem  the  obstacle  insuperable,  pro- 
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vided  I  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  win  her  father's 
favor.  That  until  this  hour  I  have  wanted  resolution 
to  disclose  to  that  father  the  hopes  which  I  ventured  to 
cherish,  may  surely  be  held  to  indicate  diffidence  rather 
than  presumption — nor  can  it  be  truly  said  that  a  for- 
lorn dependent  has  sought  to  wed  thy  child,  v/hen  I  tell 
thee  that  Hurry  Sing  is  a  Brahmin  of  untainted  caste, 
of  high  rank,  and  the  favored  officer  of  Bissonaut  Rao, 
who  is  known  to  thee  as  the  valued  kinsman  and  trusty 
counsellor  of  the  Maha  Rajah/' 

'^  And  what  is  that  rank,  and  whence  is  thy  birth, 
and  what  canst  thou  know  of  thy  untainted  caste?'' 
exclaimed  a  rough,  discordant  voice,  which  mingled  its 
harsh  tones  in  the  colloquy  j  and  both  parties  started, 
as  they  turned  and  saw  standing  by  them  the  Byragee 
Ruggonaut.  Govind  Ram  gazed  for  a  while  on  the 
form  of  the  ascetic,  and  then  turned  his  eyes  on  the 
young  Mahratta.  Stunned  by  a  blow  which  was  as  un- 
expected as  severe,  Hurry  Sing  for  a  moment  hung  his 
head  in  painful  confusion,  while  his  opponent  stood 
viewing  with  malicious  satisfaction  the  impression  he 
had  made.  Recovering  speedily,  however,  the  youth 
returned  the  contemptuous  gaze  of  the  fakeer,  and  ad- 
dressed the  father  of  his  mistress  as  follows  : — 

"  I  do  not  deny,  father,"  said  he,  "  that  the  charges 
brought  against  my  birth  by  this  Byragee  have  some 
foundation.     I  am  ignorant  who  were  my  parents,  for  I 
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was  left,  while  yet  but  a  few  montlis  old,  at  the  dwell- 
ing of  Bissonaut  Rao,  without  the  smallest  clue  to  lead 
to  a  suspicion  of  my  origin.  But  the  sacred  zennaur* 
was  bound  upon  my  infant  body ;  the  scroll  attached  to 
it  declared  my  Brahminical  caste,  and  the  fact  was  at- 
tested subsequently  by  one,  himself  a  holy  Brahmin, 
who  in  point  of  sanctity  and  fame  yields  not  to  this 
gloomy  Byragee — by  Gocul  Dos  Ghossain ;  nor  have  I 
declared  more  than  the  truth  when  I  termed  myself  the 
favorite  of  the  Maha  Rajah's  kinsman.  Father,  I  love 
thy  daughter — I  am  able  to  provide  for  her  in  a  manner 
befitting  her  rank — destroy  not  the  happiness  of  two 
young  hearts  by  resisting  their  reasonable  but  ardent 
wishes." 

The  sudden  and  obvious  effect  which  the  name  of 
Gocul  Dos  produced  upon  both  the  fakeer  and  the  Brah- 
min was  by  no  means  lost  upon  the  youth,  who  augured 
favorably  from  it  for  his  own  cause.  The  countenance 
of  the  latter  exhibited  strong  symptoms  of  a  changed 
opinion  ;  but  the  Byragee,  recovering  confidence,  stepped 
instantly  forward  to  destroy  the  favorable  impression 
which  the  young  man's  candid  statement  had  produced 
on  the  Brahmin's  mind. — ^'  Base-born  and  sacrilegious 
slave,"  thundered  he,  ''dost  thou  still  dare  to  maintain 


r 

*  The  cord  or  thread  worn  by  Brahmins  over  the  left  shoulder  and  round 

the  body. 
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and  press  thy  impious  purpose,  or  seek  to  divert  rom 
its  duty  and  its  vows  the  soul  of  the  priest  of  the 
Destroyer  ?  Avaunt  !  begone  !  And  thou,  venerable 
Brahmin,  remember  thy  sacred  promise ;  nor  admit  the 
guilty  thought  of  bestowing  the  devoted  charms  of  thy 
daughter  upon  any  lover  of  clay  !'' 

The  perplexity  of  the  Brahmin  kept  him  silent;  he 
remained,  ruminating  and  gazing  on  either  by  turns 
with  uncertain  looks,  and  the  indignation  of  the  young 
Mahratta  was  rapidly  prevailing  over  his  prudence  and 
his  temper,  when  the  fakeer  prevented  his  intended 
reply.  ^'  Dost  thou  hesitate,  Govind  Ram  ?'^  said  he  ; 
^' can  thy  clear  judgment  be  warped  by  the  specious 
falsehoods  of  this  deceitful  boy  ?  Canst  thou,  a  priest 
of  the  mighty  God  himself,  conceive  the  impious  thought 
of  insulting  his  majesty  by  failing  of  thy  pledged  word? 
And  for  whom? — for  an  insidious  low-born  vagrant, 
whom  thy  weak  hospitality  has  admitted  beneath  thy 
roof;  and  who,  for  all  thou  knowest,  may  be  a  low 
caste  impostor.  What  credit  is  due  to  his  statements  ! 
who  can  declare  his  origin,  or  discover  his  birth  and 
lineage !" 

^^  I  can  do  both  !"  uttered  a  deep  and  solemn  voice 
issuing  from  another  quarter  of  the  building;  '^  I,  Gocul 
Dos  Ghossain  !''  And  a  tall,  venerable  figure,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  silver  hair  and  beard,  appeared  before  them, 
in  whose  emaciated  but  commanding  person  Hurry  Sing 
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recognised  the  mendicant,  whose  counsel  had  determined 
him  to  repair  to  Toka. 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  among  the  party,  the  effect 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  striking  than  that  which 
the  old  man's  appearance  produced.  The  veneration  of 
the  Brahmin  was  evinced  by  the  profound  respect  with 
which  he  greeted  the  aged  Grhossain  j  the  despairing 
heart  of  the  lover  revived  at  so  seasonable  and  powerful 
an  interposition  in  his  favor;  but  the  malignant  eye  of 
Ruggonaut  quailed  and  fell  under  the  calm  yet  search- 
ing glance  of  the  venerable  Gocul  Dos.  Recovering 
courage,  however,  and  tendering  the  salute  of  an  in- 
ferior to  the  Ghossain,  he  said,  "  Thy  testimony,  father, 
is  unquestioned,  but  in  this  matter  it  can  scarcely  be 
required ;  for,  assuredly,  the  Ghossain-jee  will  never 
countenance  sacrilege  or  ingratitude.''  "  Brother/'  re- 
plied the  old  man,  "  thou  hast  spoken  well;  Gocul  Dos 
will  ever  pray  that  the  hearth  and  the  altar  may  con- 
tinue free  from  pollution  ;  but  how  are  these  now  in 
danger  ?  Who  is  it  that  accuses  this  youth  of  crimes 
so  grave  ?  "  "  It  is  I,  Ruggonaut  Byragee,"  said  the 
fakeer,  in  jBrm  accents:  ''I  accuse  him  of  seeking  to 
seduce  a  maiden  priestess  of  the  shrine  of  Mahadeo; 
and  he  has  stolen  into  the  house  of  her  father,  in  order 
to  compass  more  readily  his  nefarious  purpose.  I  appeal 
to  that  father,  who  now  stands  before  you — let  him  deny 
if  he  can  the  facts  which  I  have  stated." 
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''Byragee/'  replied  the  old  man,  ^' thyself  knowest 
the  falsehood  of  thy  words.  The  maid  of  whom  thou 
speakest  is  no  dedicated  priestess — nor  hath  this  youth 
entered  the  house  of  her  father  with  evil  purpose.  That 
thou  hast,  upon  false  pretences,  and  to  promote  thy  own 
views,  persuaded  this  Brahmin  to  promise  that  from 
which  his  heart  dissented,  is  well  known  to  me,  but  the 
mighty  God  delights  not  in  such  unwilling  vows.  On 
his  part  I  deny  their  force,  and  I  aver  that  Mahadeo  him- 
self has  seen  good  to  destine  the  maiden  for  another  fate.'^ 

The  brow  of  the  Byragee  grew  fearfully  dark,  his  left 
arm  was  thrust  forward  with  furious  threatening  gesture, 
while  the  v/ithered  right  seemed  pointed  up  to  heaven 
in  motionless  appeal.  ''  Ghossain,  I  do  defy  thee," 
exclaimed  he;  ''thou  bravest  me,  and  I  defy  thee! 
The  mighty  God  will  claim  and  will  secure  his  own. 
Brahmin,  remember  thy  vow — hearken  not  to  this  vain 
old  man — tempt  not  the  wrath  of  him  thou  servest,  by 
perjury  and  robbery  at  once.  Be  sure  that  I,  even  I, 
would  call  down  his  curse  upon  thee  for  such  crime, 
and  the  prayers  *  of  a  faithful  votary  will  never  be 
slighted  by  the  Destroyer." 

^^The  threats  and  defiance  of  an  evil-minded  mur- 
derer are  alike  impotent  and  vain,"  replied  the  Ghossain, 
with  imperturbable  solemnity.  ''  Byragee,  thy  own 
crimes  are  known,  and  doubt  not  that  they  soon  shall 
meet  their  punishment.      Brahmin,  fear  nothing — the 
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blessings  of  the  bad  are  curses,  their  curses  blessings  j 
and,  that  thou  mayest  know  that  not  without  cause  have 
I  spoken  thus,  behold  in  this  youth  the  son,  the  only 
surviving  child,  of  thy  friend  and  kinsman,  Purtaub 
Sing,  who,  with  his  family,  fell  victims  to  the  malice  of 
his  enemies,  through  the  intrigues  of  this  unprincipled 
man.''  ''  Ghossain,  thou  liest !"  exclaimed  the  Byra- 
gee,, gnashing  his  teeth  with  rage;  ''that  proud  and 
perverse  race  fell  victims  to  their  own  misdeeds,  and 
none  of  them  escaped  the  wrath  of  Heaven — on  me 
their  blood  rests  not.  Brahmin,  I  leave  thee.  Narrain 
himself  will  judge  between  me  and  thee,  and  by  his 
decision  will  I  abide."  ''  I  accept  thy  challenge,  Byra- 
gee,"  said  the  old  mendicant,  "and  the  evil  of  thine 
own  soul  turn  to  thine  own  bane.  Hurry,  son  of  Pur- 
taub Sing,  on  thy  part  do  I  accept  this  challenge,  for  on 
thy  head  does  the  charge  of  evil  lie.  Brahmin,  thou 
knowest,  thou  feelest,  the  truth;  but  thyself  shalt  see 
the  proof.     Byragee,  name  thy  test." 

A  cloud  of  dark  emotions  convulsed  the  features  of 
the  Byragee;  he  remained  for  a  while  in  deep  absorp- 
tion, but  his  habitual  command  of  countenance,  if  not 
of  passion,  at  length  prevailed  over  rage,  and  in  tones 
of  assumed  composure  he  thus  spoke  :  '•  Ghossain  !  thou 
hast  dared  me  to  an  awful  trial — for  what  child  of  clay 
may  calmly  face  the  power  of  the  Destroyer ! — but  let 
the  wicked  tremble !     This  young  man  stands  accused. 
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and  by  me,  of  impious  designs  against  the  mightiest  of 
the  Gods.  It  lies  with  him  to  clear  himself.  Thou  hast 
required  a  test,  and  I  propose  a  searching  one.  Brah- 
min, thou  knowest  that  beneath  this  temple  there  are 
awful  cells — caverns  of  trial  and  of  punishment,  in 
which  no  guilty  person  may  remain  three  days  and  three 
nights  alive.  If  that  youth  seek  to  clear  himself  of 
purposed  guilt,  if  he  be  pure  in  heart  from  sin  against 
the  mighty  God,  let  him  enter  these  gloomy  chambers 
— let  him  there  remain  immured  for  the  next  three  days 
and  nights.  If  the  vengeance  or  the  justice  of  Mahadeo 
spare  him,  then  let  me  take  his  place — on  me,  if  guilty, 
let  the  evil  fall.  This  is  the  ordeal  I  propose — accept 
it  or  reject  it  as  ye  list." 

At  the  mention  of  the  caverns  of  the  temple,  Govind 
Ram  started,  for  well  he  knew  their  character.  They 
were  a  series  of  dungeons,  to  which  Brahmins  of  the 
shrine,  convicted  of  atrocious  crimes,  erring  priestesses, 
or  other  victims  to  the  vengeance  or  malice  of  the  priest- 
hood, had  in  former  times  been  frequently  committed, 
and  whence  none  had  ever  returned  alive.  But  the 
custom  had  for  many  years  fallen  into  disuse,  and  even 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  caverns  were  now  but  little 
known.  He  had  already  opened  his  mouth  to  remon- 
strate against  so  insidious  and  malignant  a  proposal, 
when  the  old  Ghossain  once  more  took  up  the  discourse. 
''  Byragee,   thou    art   known  ;    yet,    on   behalf  of    this 
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youth,  I  do  accept  thy  terms  as  I  did  thy  challenge. 
Mahadeo  will  protect  the  innocent ;  and  for  thee,  thou 
shalt  have  thy  reward !  Son  of  my  friend,"  conti- 
nued he,  turning  to  the  youth,  who  with  eager  interest 
stood  drinking  in  the  words  of  the  speakers,  '^  son  of 
my  friend,  tremble  not — shrink  not  from  the  trial  that 
awaits  thee — it  is  thy  fate — seek  not  to  shun  it ;  by 
boldly  meeting  perfidy  and  malice,  thou  shalt  baffle  the 
designer,  and  fling  back  the  evil  on  his  head.  Trust  in 
Narrain  and  in  thy  innocence,  and  my  voice,  which 
will  never  deceive,  assures  thee  of  success.'^ 

The  malicious  sneer  which  wrinkled  the  face  of  the 
Byragee,  as  he  heard  these  words,  did  not  escape  the 
individuals  of  this  singular  party.  The  heart  of  the 
Brahmin  sunk  as  he  marked  it,  for  he  believed  it  to  be 
the  seal  of  his  young  friend's  fate.  The  Ghossain  main- 
tained the  same  immovable  countenance  as  before ;  but 
the  young  man  cast  upon  his  accuser  a  stern  smile  of 
defiance,  for  past  experience  had  taught  him  to  confide 
in  the  words  of  his  aged  protector,  and  he  viewed  him 
with  the  reverence  due  to  a  being  of  superior  order. 
With  an  assurance  of  perfect  submission  to  the  mandates 
of  his  venerable  guide.  Hurry  Sing  requested  that  no 
time  might  be  lost  in  subjecting  him  to  the  ordeal;  for 
he  longed  to  establish  his  innocence,  and  to  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  the  father  of  his  mistress  as  blameless  as  he 
was  in  reality. 
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That  very  night  were  the  dreary  dungeons  opened  : 
boiled  rice  and  water,  sufficient  for  the  food  of  three 
days,  together  with  a  small  chiraugh,  or  lamp  of  iron, 
with  a  pittance  of  oil,  were  provided  for  the  young 
man's  use,  and  the  Brahmin,  the  Ghossain,  and  the 
Byragee,  saw  him  descend  into  this  living  grave.  The 
two  former  ejaculated  a  prayer  to  the  mighty  Mahadeo 
for  the  innocent  victim,  while  the  latter  affixed  his  seals 
to  the  entrance.  This  ceremony  being  completed,  the 
Byragee  retired  to  his  mookaum  at  the  sungum,  with  an 
air  of  confidence  and  triumph  which  he  scarcely  sought 
to  repress. 

And  well  might  the  insidious  and  malignant  hypocrite 
be  confident,  for  he  had  laid  his  snares  so  dexterously 
that  failure  seemed  impossible.  Well  were  the  secrets 
of  those  fatal  caverns  known  to  him — right  well  did  he 
know  that  a  passage  existed,  which,  communicating 
externally  with  the  precipitous  bank  of  the  river,  might 
sufficiently  account  for  the  fate  of  many  a  victim,  whose 
destruction  was  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  Destroyer. 
By  this  passage,  what  should  prevent  himself,  with  one 
or  two  devoted  disciples,  from  stealing  upon  the  prisoner, 
and  making  sure  of  what  the  God,  even  for  the  credit  of 
his  own  glory,  might  possibly  neglect  to  perform.  No 
danger  then  of  his  changing  places  with  the  living  Hurry 
Sing — the  only  surviving  branch,  as  he  well  knew,  of  a 
family  whom  he  hated,  because  he  had  injured  them — a 
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branch  which  for  him  might  have  flourished  or  decayed, 
so  long  as  its  root  was  unknown  ;  but  which,  once  re- 
cognised, might  work  his  ruin,  and  must  therefore 
perish. 

The  Byragee,  too,  had  chosen  his  time  with  skill.  A 
long  residence  at  Toka,  and  a  minute  attention  for  many 
years  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  the  general 
course  of  the  weather,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river 
during  the  periodical  rains,  had  given  him  so  remarkable 
a  degree  of  experience  and  acquaintance  with  these 
phenomena,  as  to  enable  him  to  predict  with  singular 
success  the  changes  to  be  expected  in  the  weather,  for 
many  days  previously  to  their  occurrence. 

At  the  period  in  question,  the  rainy  season  had  set  in, 
but  without  its  customary  severity.  The  Peira  and 
Godavery  had  filled  their  beds,  and  their  waters  were 
tinged  with  the  soil  of  the  countries  they  swept  through 
in  their  course )  but  several  days  had  passed  without 
one  heavy  shower.  The  heat  had  returned )  the  air  was 
heavy,  and  it  scarcely  required  the  Byragee's  sagacity 
to  foretell  that  some  violent  convulsion  of  the  elements 
was  at  hand.  Buggonaut  knew  it  well.  On  the  very 
morning  of  the  scene  we  have  described,  the  young 
moon  had  set  in  with  a  threatening  aspect ;  heavy 
masses  of  vapor  were  gathering  on  the  distant  hills ; 
the  air  was  thick  and  oppressive ;  and,  before  the  young 
man  had  retired  to  his  dreary  prison,  the  blackness  in 

11 
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the  northwest  proclaimed  that  torrents  of  rain  were 
already  falling  in  that  quarter.  Everything  announced 
the  appearance  of  a  storm,  violent  enough  to  serve  as  the 
minister  of  Mahadeo's  wrath,  and  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  a  pretty  wide  destruction  in  any  given 
shape. 

On  that  same  evening,  before  the  sun  went  down,  the 
coming  storm  was  announced  by  the  rolling  of  thunder, 
and  flashes  of  vivid  lightning  edged  the  lurid  clouds, 
which  were  congregating  fast  on  all  sides,  until,  resting 
as  it  were  upon  the  horizon,  they  formed  a  black,  solid 
mass,  shutting  out  every  glimpse  of  sky,  and  curdling 
and  settling  over  the  earth  in  every  quarter.  Down  it 
came  at  last,  and  the  face  of  the  country  was  speedily 
converted  into  one  wide  sea,  which  the  repeated  fliashes 
of  lightning  illumined  with  a  ghastly  light,  while  the 
corresponding  peals  of  thunder  shook  every  building  to 
its  centre.  '^  Yah  Narrain-jee  !  take  pity  upon  my  poor 
Hurry !"  exclaimed  the  Brahmin  frequently,  as  he 
watched  the  terrific  progress  of  a  storm,  which  might 
well  represent  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  in  his  wrath. 
Even  the  dark-minded  E-uggonaut  was  awe-struck,  and 
almost  trembled  in  his  exposed  lair,  while  the  young 
Mahratta  lay  secure  in  his  dungeon  from  every  hostile 
attempt. 

Morning  brought  no  abatement  of  the  storm.  The 
rain  fell,  not  in  the  puny  showers  and  misty  dews  of 
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northern  climeS;  but  with  the  full-sheeted  fury  of  a  tro- 
pical deluge,  vehement,  unceasing,  and  driven  by  a  vio- 
lent wind,  which  rose  and  fell  as  the  dark  squall  drifted 
overhead.  The  plains  far  and  wide  exhibited  one  dismal 
gray  expanse  of  water ;  and,  as  the  Gunga  raged  from 
side  to  side,  the  noise  of  its  banks,  undermined  and  fall- 
ing by  the  action  of  the  furious  stream,  and  plunging  by 
great  masses  into  its  waters,  was  heard  above  the  howl- 
ing of  the  storm,  and  the  people  began  to  contemplate 
with  anxiety  its  possible  effect  upon  such  parts  of  the 
town  as  were  most  exposed  to  its  rage. 

"The  Byragee  !  Ruggonaut-jee  Byragee  V  exclaimed 
a  voice  among  those  who  were  thus  gazing  at  the  storm  ; 
''what  will  become  of  him?  what  may  have  happened 
already  ?  his  mookaum  must  be  swept  away  V  and  they 
ran  through  the  driving  rain  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  the 
ascetic.  It  was  not  without  hazard  that  they  reached 
the  spot  where  he  sat,  and  to  which  the  foaming  waters 
hkd  closely  approached,  though  they  had  not  absolutely 
invaded  his  retreat.  But  no  entreaties,  no  reasoning, 
could  induce  the  infatuated  Byragee  to  quit  his  lair,  and 
remove  to  a  place  of  security.  "  Fools  !"  exclaimed  he, 
''it  is  not  on  my  account  that  this  storm  has  been  sent. 
Let  them  tremble  who  have  cause  to  fear.  I  am  safe 
under  the  protection  of  the  mighty  God  I" — And  when 
they  pointed  to  the  roaring  waters,  which,  with  every 
new  access  of  the  storm^  seemed  to  rise  with  increased 
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rapidity,  ''  Know  ye  not,"  thundered  he,  ^'  that  the 
waters  and  the  tempest  obey  my  voice  ? — that  the  mighty 
God  hath  given  me  power  over  them  ?  Away  !  thus  far 
may  these  raging  waters  come — but  no  farther  shall  they 
approach  V  Doubtful  whether  to  regard  these  words  as 
the  ravings  of  blasphemy  or  the  effusions  of  superior 
sanctity  and  power,  the  men,  perplexed,  withdrew. 

The  storm  raged  on,  and  the  rivers  visibly  rose ;  every 
part  of  the  point  at  the  sungum  was  overflowed.  Still 
anxious  about  the  safety  of  their  celebrated  saint,  the 
people  of  the  town  attempted  once  more  to  approach  his 
seat :  but  all  access  had  by  this  time  been  cut  off,  and 
by  the  usual  modes  it  was  impossible.  With  great  labor 
and  at  infinite  risk,  they  launched  a  boat,  and,  securing 
her  with  ropes,  let  her  drift  with  the  stream  to  the  point 
where  the  waters  boiled  and  foamed  to  the  very  feet  of 
the  fakeer,  as  he  sat  in  his  lair.  Even  then,  with  indig- 
nant gesture,  he  again  waved  them  off:  but  his  words 
were  drowned  in  the  roar  of  the  torrent,  and  the  people 
themselves,  with  extreme  difficulty,  regained  a  ghaut. 

Scarcely  had  they  done  so,  when,  as  if  a  cataract  had 
broken  loose,  the  waters  rushed  down  with  a  stunning 
noise,  rising  several  feet  higher  than  ever  :  a  huge  rent 
was  seen  gaping  in  a  part  of  the  kunker  bank  which 
overhung  the  river;  in  another  moment  it  was  torn 
away,  involving  in  its  fall  part  of  a  hourge,  or  buttress 
of  the  wall :  the  flashing  waters  were  largely  displaced 
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for  a  moment,  and  then  returned  with  a  surge  which 
sent  them  half-way  up  the  ragged  precipice.  Some  said 
they  heard  a  fearful  shriek,  and  all  ran  to  learn  the  ex- 
tent of  the  mischief.  It  was  soon  known ; — the  lair  of 
the  fakeer  and  the  bank  in  which  it  was  excavated  were 
gone — the  miserable  wretch  had  perished  in  the  torrent 
whose  rage  he  had  so  madly  braved  : — but,  directly  under 
the  broken  bourge,  in  a  deep  hollow  which  penetrated 
the  earth,  was  seen  the  young  Mahratta,  in  the  attitude 
of  devout  prostration,  while  over  him  stood  the  old 
Ghossaiu,  with  his  white  hair  streaming  in  the  wind  and 
his  hands  stretched  towards  heaven. 

''  Praise  be  to  thee,  0  mighty  Mahadeo  I"  exclaimed 
the  Brahmin,  Govind  Ram,  as  he  gazed  upon  this  spec- 
tacle— '^  thou  art  truly  great ;  thou  hast  vindicated  the 
innocent — thou  hast  destroyed  the  wicked — behold,  thy 
servant  no  longer  opposes  thy  manifest  commands  I" 
The  Ghossain  and  his  charge  were  soon  extricated  from 
their  perilous  situation ;  and,  as  if  the  floods  and  the 
tempest  had  in  truth  been  sent  upon  this  special  errand, 
the  river  rose  no  more,  and  gradually  subsided  to  its 
ordinary  dimensions  at  the  season. 

The  sequel  need  scarcely  be  told,  for  who  can  doubt 
that  Hurry  Sing  was  happy  in  his  beloved  Koneya ;  that 
he  rose  continually  in  the  esteem  and  favor  of  his  patron ; 
and  that  he  soon  revived  the  faded  honors  of  his  father's 
house ! 

11* 
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SCHOOL  FRIENDSHIPS. 

THIS  world  is  cold  and  selfish  !  I  would  fain 
Upon  the  wings  of  Memory  backward  fly, 
And  reach  the  glorious  faery-land  again 

Of  boyhood  bright,  with  its  unclouded  sky ; 
Rejoin  its  happy  spirits,  and  beguile 

The  weary  present  with  the  thoughts  of  youth, 
Eschew  the  hollow  for  the  happy  smile. 

The  semblance  for  the  sterling  ore  of  truth. 
Vain  is  the  wish  !  the  world  hath  passed  between — 

And  time,  deceit,  and  death,  have  done  their  parts. 

While  few  remain  of  all  its  honest  hearts 
Unaltered  now  from  what  they  once  have  been. 

But  these  are  dear — and  I  would  fain  repay 

Aifection's  tribute  by  a  grateful  lay. 


s>.'.r.r/illv. 
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MARGARET    DE    LACVARRE; 

on,  THE    BURGUNDIAN   PAGE. 
BY   JAMES    S.    WALLACE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

"  A  band  of  fierce  barbarians  from  the  hills, 
Rushed  like  a  torrent  down  upon  the  rale." 

Douglas. 
"  Oh,  she  has  fallen  into  a  pit  of  ink, 
That  the  wide  sea  hath  drops  too  few 
To  wash  her  clean  again." 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

BRIGHT  and  gorgeous  in  all  the  martial  array  of  a 
most  chivalrous  era  was  the  encampment  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  lay  bathed  in  the 
glorious  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  and  far  extended  on 
the  plain  beneath  the  walls  of  Dijon.  The  soul  and 
pride  of  Europe's  knighthood  were  there  assembled. 
Neither  the  TV.  Edward  of  England,  nor  the  XI.  Louis 
of  France,  could  boast  banners  with  more  noble  quarter- 
ings :    under  the  former  monarch,   the  fierce  and  pro- 
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tracted  wars  of  the  rival  Roses,  and  under  the  latter,  the 
crafty  and  miserable  policy  which  found  its  minister  in 
the  barber  Oliver,  correctly  surnamed  "  the  Devil,"  had 
deprived  the  world  of  many  a  gallant  knight,  whose  de- 
voir had  added  lustre  to  the  star  of  chivalry. 

The  reputation  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  now  in  the 
zenith  of  military  renown,  and  unchecked  in  a  single 
enterprise — for  as  yet  the  reverses  of  his  subsequent 
Swiss  campaigns  had  not  clouded  his  prosperity — his 
immense  wealth  and  knightly  courtesy,  had  attracted  to 
his  standard  many  of  the  bravest  adherents  of  the  exiled 
royal  house  of  Lancaster.  These  nobles,  wearied  with  a 
life  of  inactivity,  were  winning  new  honors  as  volunteers, 
under  one  who  well  knew  how  to  reward  and  encourage 
his  followers.  Still,  however,  every  English  bosom 
which  bore  the  emblem  of  the  Red  Rose  on  its  corselet, 
was  anxiously  awaiting  the  movements  of  the  deposed 
Queen  of  Henry  YI.,  in  her  exertions  to  procure  an 
armament,  worthy  of  backing  the  pretensions  of  Henry, 
the  young  Earl  of  Richmond,  the  last  hope  of  Lancaster. 

Among  the  more  youthful  adventurers  of  this  class, 
was  Edgar,  Lord  Clifford,  of  a  noble  and  powerful  house, 
one  who  had  received  the  honors  of  knighthood  from 
the  hand  of  the  Duke  himself,  and  whose  spurs  had  been 
fastened  by  Margaret,  the  beauteous  wife  of  Algernon  de 
Lacvarre,  who  ranked  amongst  the  proudest  of  the 
estates  of  Burgundy.     Clifford  had  followed  through  the 
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different  grades  of  knightly  honor,  under  the  tutelage  of 
De  Lacvarre,  whose  esquire  he  had  been  before  he  was 
himself  belted,  and  he  was  every  way  worthy  of  his  god- 
father in  chivalry ;  not  a  speck  of  taint  could  be  found 
on  the  fair  field  of  his  good  name,  and  not  more  pure 
were  the  unbroken  and  unbarred  quarterings  on  his 
shield,  than  the  fame  of  the  young  Lord  Edgar  Clifford. 

During  the  short  intervals  when  the  ardor  of  Bur- 
gundy  would  allow  a  moment's  peaceful  relaxation  to  his 
followers,  Clifford  sojourned  at  the  princely  castle  of 
Lacvarre,  and  there  as  the  chosen  companion  of  the 
Baron  himself,  and  the  constant  attendant  of  the  Lady 
Margaret,  he  met  that  attention  and  kindness  from  all, 
which  these  privileges,  as  well  as  his  own  prepossessing 
manners,  were  sure  to  create.  If  a  new  jennet  from  the 
Andalusian  provinces  were  to  be  ridden  for  the  first  time, 
or  a  quarry  to  be  flown  with  some  royal  falcon,  a  present 
from  Duke  Charles,  who  so  fit  a  companion,  who  more 
attentive  to  the  convenience,  or  more  steady  at  the  bridle- 
rein  of  his  friend's  youthful  wife,  than  Edgar  Clifford  ? 
To  an  austere  observer,  it  might  have  appeared  that  these 
marks  of  respect  from  the  young  knight  were  sometimes 
received  by  the  fair  Margaret  with  a  flushed  brow  ;  and 
if,  by  accident,  their  hands  touched,  it  sent  a  thrill 
through  her  veins,  the  cause,  and  indeed  the  existence 
of  which,  were  to  her  unknown. 

De  Lacvarre  was  by  many  years  her  senior;  he  had 
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led  her,  a  passive  bride,  to  the  altar,  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  her  father,  who,  on  the  last  female  of  his 
house,  was  anxious  to  engraft  the  heraldic  reputation  of 
the  Baron  Algernon.  She  bore  her  lot  in  meekness 
and  humility;  and  if  she  met  not  from  her  husband 
those  more  endearing  transports  which  youth  can  be- 
stow, she  found  that  "  decent  affection  and  complaisant 
kindness"  which  became  his  maturer  years.  Her  twenty- 
first  year  found  her  entering  on  the  third  of  her  married 
state;  her  father  had  fallen  in  his  country's  battles, 
covered  with  glorious  wounds,  and  De  Lacvarre  still  was 
childless.  This,  perhaps,  was  the  only  thorn  on  his  path 
of  existence,  for  the  bright  smile  of  Margaret  could 
diffuse  its  charms,  and  strew  even  his  warrior  path  with 
roses. 

Gaily  arose  the  voice  of  a  '■'■  gentle  astringer,"  as  good 
Will  Shakspeare  hath  yclept  a  gentleman  falconer,  on  a 
bright,  balmy  spring  morning,  as  Margaret  and  her  train 
passed  the  gates  and  barbacan  of  Lacvarre.  Perched  on 
her  finger,  and  hooded,  sat  a  bird  of  exquisite  plumage, 
secured  by  its  silken  jesses,  ready  to  be  cast  off  at  the 
first  sight  of  a  suitable  object  for  the  sport.  The  atten- 
dants rode  on  either  side  at  remote  distances,  for  the 
purpose  of  starting  the  game,  while  Edgar  retained  his 
wonted  place  at  her  bridle-rein.  They  reached  a  spot  on 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  where  the  slight-formed  road  diverged 
in  two  paths  to  meet  again  in  the  valley,  one  winding 
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circuitously  round  the  side  of  the  declivity,  the  other 
dashing  boldly  and  abruptly  to  where  a  gurgling  rivulet 
below  indicated  the  lowest  part  of  the  country. 

"  Sir  Edgar/'  said  Margaret,  "  let  not  thy  devoir  at 
my  side  prove  lack  of  sport ;  round  thou  the  brow  of 
yonder  hill,  and  meet  me  in  the  valley  at  the  ford.  Nay, 
Sir  Knight,  fear  not  my  palfrey;  his  hoof  will  tread  as 
feathery  down  yon  steep,  as  will  thy  Arab  on  the 
smoother  path.  Spring  me  a  hawk,  and  let  me  try  the 
speed  of  our  famed  Fidele  here  away  V 

And  as  they  separated,  she  gave  her  lip  to  the  cooing 
bill  of  the  noble  bird,  who,  as  if  aware  of  the  enviable 
favor,  rustled  its  plumage,  and  uttered  a  wild  note  of 
delight. 

"  Sweet  bird,"  she  spoke  aloud,  as  she  proceeded, 
*'  how  like  is  thy  fate  to  mine  !  Though  bound  in  silken 
jesses,  though  thy  bells  be  of  silver,  and  thy  hood  of 
scarlet  and  gold,  still  thou  art  captive — thou  must  per- 
force obey  thy  master's  will,  and  pine  at  distance  from 
the  mate,  who,  perhaps,  even  now  broods  o'er  her  young 
in  sorrow  for  thy  loss.  But  wert  thou  free  !  or  rather 
couldst  thou  use  thy  freedom  !  for  well-trained  as  thou 
art,  even  when  unhooded,  still  thou  owest  thy  obedience 
to  the  falconer's  note !  Even  so  with  me — I,  though 
free,  am  chained — another's  but  not  his — mine  own  but 
not  mine !  Oh  Edgar  Clifford,  how  doth  thy  noble, 
manly  bearing  shame  the  thought  that  burns  upon  my 
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brow  !  How  would  thy  soul  of  honor  loathe  the  wretch, 
the  wedded  wife  of  thy  best  friend,  who  dares  to  whisper, 
even  to  her  conscience,  that  she  loves  thee !  Loves  I  ay, 
adores,  above  life,  fame,  honor,  all  the  world  beside  ! 
But  never,  never  shall  he  know  my  degradation  V 

While  thus  giving  expression  to  feelings  she  had 
found  it  impossible  to  subdue.  Lady  Margaret  arrived  at 
the  ford  of  the  river.  She  was  alone,  as  none  of  the 
attendants  had  yet  arrived,  and  Cliiford's  route  had  been 
too  circuitous  to  reach  the  rallying-place.  "While  look- 
ing down  the  valley,  towards  the  point  whence  she  ex- 
pected him  to  emerge,  her  rein  was  suddenly  seized  by 
an  armed  man,  at  the  same  moment  that  two  others,  his 
companions,  attempted  to  draw  her  from  the  saddle. 
The  glance  of  an  instant  convinced  her  that  they  belonged 
to  some  body  of  marauding  "  free  companions,"  and 
that  unless  speedily  assisted,  a  fate  more  horrible  than 
death  awaited  her.  Struggling  vainly  to  free  herself, 
she  cried  aloud — 

"  Clifford  !  Edgar  !  by  thy  knightly  spurs  rescue  me  ! 
Save  me  from  pollution — save  me  from  being  torn  from 
thee  !  Edgar,  beloved  one,  never  more  shall  we  meet ! 
I  can  struggle  no  longer  !  my  strength — Edgar  !  recover  ! 
help  I" 

Insensibility  came  to  her  relief.  One  of  the  marau- 
ders had  already  lifted  her  on  a  stout  and  powerful  steed, 
and,  ignorant  that  assistance  was  near,  was  deliberately 
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buckling  his  broad  belt  around  her,  so  as  to  secure  her 
to  his  waist,  when  Clifford,  having  heard  the  shriek  of 
Lady  Margaret,  came  rushing  down  the  dell  with  the 
speed  of  lightning,  and  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice — 
^'  Fear  not,  fair  lady !  A  Clifford  comes  to  rescue !" 
The  companions  were  instantly  in  their  saddles,  and 
dashing  their  powerful  horses  through  a  thicket  of  under- 
wood, were  immediately  out  of  sight.  Edgar  followed 
with  the  utmost  speed,  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  was 
such,  that  his  light  Arab  could  make  but  little  progress,  in 
comparison  with  the  animals  of  the  fugitives,  accustomed 
to  all  kinds  of  woodland  warfare.  As  he  followed  in  the 
opening  made  by  their  steeds,  he  found  one  of  the  riders 
between  two  projections  of  rock,  awaiting  his  approach, 
as  if  either  to  intercept  his  way  or  create  a  diversion  in 
favor  of  his  comrade  who  was  doubly  laden,  in  the  flight. 
At  the  instant  Clifford  was  within  striking  distance,  he 
aimed  a  furious  thrust  at  the  robber,  which,  but  for  his 
defensive  armor,  would  have  proved  fatal.  As  it  was, 
it  served  the  purpose  of  pushing  him  from  the  path;  and 
while  his  horse  reeled  under  the  blow,  our  young  knight 
dashed  past  him,  and  was  again  shouting  cheeringly  to 
the  lady. 

An  open  meadow,  skirting  the  rivulet,  broke  in  upon 
his  sight,  and  about  a  furlong  in  advance  were  seen  the 
depredators  at  full  speed.  Edgar's  proud-blooded  animal 
gained  rapidly  upon  them,  while  passing  over  the  level 
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ground,  and  as  he  reached  the  extreme  of  the  meadow, 
■where  it  again  broke  into  wood,  the  second  unincumbered 
robber  was  compelled  to  turn  and  cover  his  companion's 
retreat.  Furiously  the  knight  sprang  upon  him,  and 
rained  a  shower  of  blows  with  his  slight  hunting-sword ; 
for  that;  save  his  dagger,  was  his  only  weapon.  They 
were  dexterously  parried,  until  Edgar  wheeled  his  steed 
quickly  alongside  his  adversary,  and  locking  his  arm 
around  his  waist,  dragged  him  to  his  own  saddle.  The 
marauder,  taken  unexpectedly  in  this  manner,  was  a 
passive  victim  to  the  blow  of  the  knight,  as,  bending  him 
over  the  bow,  he  plunged  his  dagger  to  his  heart. 

Scarcely  had  Edgar  released  himself  from  his  death- 
grasp,  and  secured  the  sword  of  his  antagonist',  which 
his  quick  and  experienced  eye  detected  at  a  glance  to  be 
a  splendid  Damascus  blade,  ere  his  first  opponent,  fired 
with  his  partial  discomfiture,  came  rushing  up  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  comrades.  Again  in  bloody  opposition  did 
they  meet;  but  our  knight  now  encountered  him  with 
equal  weapons,  and  his  newly  won  sword  soon  found  a 
resting-place  between  the  corselet  and  shoulder  of  his 
foe.  The  robber  cast  a  sickening  glance  at  his  adversary, 
and,  as  he  fell  from  his  own  horse,  struck,  with  a  sweep- 
ing blow,  at  the  hamstrings  of  the  noble  Arab.  It  suc- 
ceeded, and  poor  Saladin  was  on  his  haunches,  crippled 
and  useless.  Collecting  his  dying  energies  as  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  the  reins  of  his  horse,  the  robber,  even 
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in  his  death-pang,  bent  on  baffling  his  enemy,  aimed  the 
point  of  his  sword  at  the  breast  of  his  own  horse,  hoping 
thus  to  cut  off  all  chance  of  pursuit.  Clifford  saw  the 
motive,  and,  springing  to  his  feet,  beat  down  the  thrust, 
and  repaid  it  to  the  vitals  of  his  villain  foe. 

With  but  a  glance  at  the  quivering  limbs  of  his  faith- 
ful Saladin,  Edgar  mounted  the  powerful  animal  of  his 
fallen  foe,  and  now,  armed  and  horsed  by  his  victims,  he 
again  dashed  in  pursuit  of  the  ravisher.  The  interval 
occupied  by  the  previously  narrated  events  had  placed  a 
great  distance  between  them ;  but,  for  a  mile,  Clifford 
had  easily  traced  them  by  the  hoof-prints.  At  length, 
the  trail  lay  towards  the  rivulet,  and  the  knight  soon 
had  the  agony  to  find  that  the  crafty  marauder  had 
taken  to  the  stream  to  conceal  his  route.  He,  however, 
with  a  moment's  reflection,  dashed  into  the  water,  and, 
giving  rein  to  the  horse,  allowed  the  instinct  of  the  ani- 
mal to  follow  the  course  of  the  probable  companion  of 
his  stable  and  bivouac.  This  led  him  to  breast  the  cur- 
rent, and,  sometimes  wading,  sometimes  swimming,  he 
pursued  his  course  with  but  the  slightest  hope  of  being 
on  the  route  of  his  object. 

At  length,  with  joy  he  saw  a  heron-plume  wafted  past 
him  on  the  stream.  He  knew  it  to  be  hers,  and  struck 
the  spurs  rowel  deep  into  the  flanks  of  the  powerful  ani- 
mal he  bestrode. 

It  was  now  high  noon.     Since  morn  had  he  been  in 
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pursuit,  and  despair  was  beginning  to  settle  on  his  soul, 
when,  as  he  turned  a  sudden  bend  of  the  river,  he  saw 
the  objects  of  his  solicitude  just  attaining  the  bank  on 
the  other  side.  The  weary  wood-robber  had  given  up 
all  thought  of  being  pursued,  and  it  was  not  till  a  scream 
of  delight  from  Lady  Margaret — who  had  been  recalled 
to  consciousness  by  the  laving  of  the  stream  through 
which  they  had  passed — caused  him  to  turn  and  behold 
retribution  close  upon  him. 

At  that  instant  the  marauder's  horse  stumbled  irre- 
trievably upon  the  high  bank,  and,  dismounting,  he  un- 
buckled the  belt  from  his  waist,  but,  still  detaining  it 
round  Lady  Margaret,  prepared  for  his  defence  against 
the  rapidly  advancing  knight.  Clifford's  new  opponent, 
a  man  of  gigantic  height  and  herculean  proportions,  had 
long  been  noted  as  leader  of  Free  Companions,  whom 
the  vigilance  of  Louis  had  driven  beyond  the  Rhine,  and 
who,  excluded  from  the  mercenary  troops  of  Burgundy 
on  account  of  their  incorrigible  propensities,  had  ravaged 
the  neighboring  provinces,  rendered  almost  defenceless 
from  the  constant  levies  to  support  the  wars. 

Infuriated  at  the  sight  of  Sanglier,  for  so  was  the  free- 
booter called,  Clifford  shouted — ''  Stay  my  coming,  thou 
robber  whelp  ! — stay  and  take  a  death  superior  to  thy 
deserts,  from  the  hands  of  a  belted  knight !" 

^'  Back,  for  thy  beard.  Sir  Youngster,  or  for  thy  cap 
and  bells.  Sir  Fool !     Charles  the  Bold  must  needs  be 
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in  lack  of  men  when  he  lays  the  broad  blade  of  knight- 
hood on  the  shoulders  of  a  boy,  whose  back  might  bend 
under  its  weight." 

*'  Go  to,  thou  blood-spotted  fiend  !  A  free  knight  has 
no  words  to  waste  on  such  as  thee  !" 

^'  Nor  I  anything  but  thwacks  and  blows  for  such  un- 
breeched  fledglings  as  thou  !" 

^'  Haughty  words  intimidate  not  me." 

"Nor  a  child  flourishing  a  sword  of  lath,  me." 

"  That  shall  be  tried." 

"  When  and  where  ?"  laughed  Sanglier. 

"Now  and  here  !"  replied  Sir  Edgar,  as  he  rushed  to 
the  attack. 

A  personal  encounter  between  two  adversaries  can 
hardly  be  imagined,  where  the  combatants  were  so  dis- 
similar in  appearance.  Clifford,  though  formed  in  a 
mould  of  strength,  was  slight  in  figure,  but  in  his  eye 
there  shone  devoted  heroism,  and  few  were  superior  to 
him  in  the  cunning  of  fence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
burly  brute,  Sanglier,  seemed  like  an  immovable  wall 
when  prepared  for  his  defence ;  and,  in  his  complete 
panoply  of  burnished  steel,  the  spoil  of  some  former 
foray,  he  stood  apparently  unconquerable. 

With  an  ejaculation  to  "his  God  and  the  Lady,"  Clif- 
ford closed  with  the  giant.  The  two-handed  sword  which 
Sanglier  used  with  equal  dexterity  in  one  or  both  hands, 
might  have  appalled  a  less  stout  heart  than  beat  beneath 
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the  doublet  of  Sir  Edgar,  but  that  indescribable  charm, 
which  was  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  chivalric  era, 
and  which  made  the  female  presence  the  incentive  to 
more  than  ordinary  exertion,  roused  every  energy  to  ac- 
tion, and  never  had  he  jousted  in  the  tilt-yard  with  his 
compeers  more  calmly  than  he  approached  the  present 
dubious  conflict. 

Besides  the  great  disparity  in  strength,  Sanglier  had 
yet  an  advantage  in  position ;  for,  occupying  as  he  did 
the  higher  ground,  it  was  in  vain  Sir  Edgar  strove  to 
break  through  his  guard,  or  search  the  rivets  of  his 
armor.  At  length,  however,  Clifford  retreated  to  the 
rivulet,  the  wary  freebooter  refusing  to  quit  his  place  of 
advantage,  and,  making  a  compass  of  some  twenty  or 
thirty  yards,  darted  up  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and 
rushed  down  upon  his  adversary.  This  advantage, 
though  slight,  was  the  means  of  breathing  our  knight, 
upon  whom  the  blows  of  his  adversary  fell  less  fast,  both 
evidently  on  the  point  of  dropping  with  fatigue.  Once 
or  twice,  as  the  quick  eye  of  the  robber  could  anticipate 
a  feint  on  the  part  of  his  opponent,  the  shrinking  form 
of  the  Lady  Margaret  would  be  opposed  as  a  shield  to 
the  meditated  attack. 

'Tear  not  for  me,  Sir  Knight,"  said  she,  almost 
breathlessly;  ''reach  the  monster's  heart  through  mine, 
and  thou  doest  thy  devoir  like  a  true  knight !  Strike 
home,  but  guard,  protect  thyself.'^ 
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"  Villain,  if  one  spark  of  manhood  dwells  within  thee 
— if  thou  wast  sired  by  a  true  mortal,  and  the  foul  fiend 
himself  placed  not  the  cuckoo's  stamp  upon  thy  mother, 
release  that  noble  lady,  and  I  dare  thee  to  the  encounter 
— thee  with  thy  sword,  I  with  my  dagger  and  the  aid  of 
Heaven  alone." 

^'  Villain,  back  to  thy  teeth,  young  cockrel,  and  that 
for  thy  scurvy  taunt  on  my  true  mother !"  and  thus  say- 
ing, Sanglier  aimed  a  desperate  lunge,  which  bore  Sir 
Edgar  backward  to  his  knee.  Another  moment,  and  he 
had  felt  the  bitterness  of  death  -,  another  moment,  and 
Lady  Margaret  had  been  defenceless.  But  as  the  robber 
raised  his  huge  sword  to  strike,  a  loud,  piercing,  and 
almost  unearthly  shriek,  immediately  behind  him,  rung 
in  his  ears — the  blow  was  suspended,  and  startled,  he 
turned  to  ascertain  the  cause.  That  moment  of  delay 
was  the  interposition  of  Providence.  Sir  Edgar,  ascer- 
taining at  a  glimpse  the  cause,  bounded  from  his  recum- 
bent posture,  and  with  a  spring  which  gave  increased 
force  to  his  rebound,  dashed  against  Sanglier.  Down 
he  fell,  rolling  to  the  rivulet's  edge,  while  Clifford  with 
a  bound  like  a  young  deer,  followed,  and  as  he  struck 
the  water,  dealt  him  another  blow  which  sent  him  head- 
lono;  over  the  bank.  There  entangled  with  osier  weeds, 
and  weakened  by  loss  of  blood,  it  was  no  difficult  matter 
to  release  the  fair  Lady  Margaret  from  his  grasp,  and 
bearing  her  in  his  arms,  he  placed  his  foot  on  the  free- 
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booter's  neck,  and  forcing  his  head  beneath  the  water, 
there  held  it  till  not  a  convulsive  movement  of  his  frame 
bespoke  the  presence  of  that  spirit  of  existence  he  had 
defiled. 

CliflPord  bore  the  lady  to  the  bank  again,  and  as  he 
reached  it,  the  noble  falcon  which  had  been  Margaret's 
companion  in  the  morning,  wheeled  over  her  head  with 
rapid  flight,  as  if  conscious  of  her  delivery  from  danger, 
and  then  with  a  fluttering  cry  of  delight,  widely  difi'e- 
rent  from  the  scream  of  terror  which  had  been  the  means 
of  safety  to  Edgar,  by  causing  Sanglier  to  look  around, 
he  perched  upon  her  shoulder.  Clifi'ord  having  placed 
the  lady  in  safety,  attempted  to  bend  his  knee  in  thanks- 
giving for  his  victor}',  when  a  dizziness  came  over  his 
vision,  and  he  sank  to  the  ground  overpowered  by  his 
exertions  and  the  loss  of  blood. 

Long  and  deathlike  was  that  swoon.  With  first  re- 
turning consciousness  he  felt  his  temples  bathed  by  a 
gentle  hand — his  cheek  wet  by  fast-falling  tears;  sighs, 
intense  and  heart-born,  mingled  with  his  breath  as  if  to 
warm  him  to  life  again,  and  he  heard  words  uttered 
which,  far  better  for  Lady  Margaret  she  had  ne'er  been 
born ; — than  to  have  responded  to  which,  far  better  Edgar 
Clifi'ord  had  laid  stark  and  stifi"  as  his  grim  adversary. 
In  that  hour  of  doubt  and  fear,  when  one  soul  was 
wrought  in  frenzy,  and  the  other  was  hovering  on  crea- 
tion's brink,  the  dreadful  guiltiness  of  Lady  Margaret 
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stood  confessed,  and  Edgar  heard  her  passionate  protes- 
tations ;  felt  her  lava  kisses  on  his  brow,  his  cheek,  his 
lips,  and  felt  that  hope  had  closed  the  door  of  paradise 
for  ever,  against  her  upon  whom  he  had  heretofore  looked 
with  eyes  and  thoughts  as  pure  as  the  sun  looks  from 
heaven  upon  earth. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"  What  think  you  of  my  page?" 

Honeymoon. 

"  Is  it  not  sweet  to  die— thus 
In  thy  lover's  arms  ?" 

The  Robbers. 

The  beams  of  the  morning  sun,  as  they  first  tinged 
the  east,  found  Sir  Edgar  Clifford  still  weak  and  faint, 
and  Margaret  forgetful  of  every  earthly  tie  but  that  to 
which  she  now  abandoned  her  whole  soul.  Not  more 
fondly  could  the  young  mother  watch  o'er  her  first-born 
joy,  than  did  she  the  sleep,  the  feverish,  broken  sleep  of 
him  to  whose  deep  sense  of  virtue  she  had  committed 
her  matron  fame,  her  ancestral  glory,  and  her  husband's 
honor. 

With  an  ardor  proportioned  to  his  innate  horror  of 
such  perfidy,  Edgar  strove  to  recall  the  unhappy  Mar- 
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garet  to  her  duty.  He  placed  before  her  in  glowing 
colors  the  ignominy  of  a  love  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, he  would  have  used  every  energy  to  merit ;  he 
depicted  her  husband's  grief,  when  the  man  and  woman 
he  had  chosen  as  his  bosom  friends,  should  be  exposed 
in  such  glaring  ingratitude ;  he  bade  her  reflect  on  the 
knightly  disgrace  which  would  accrue  to  him,  how  he 
would  be  banished  from  every  honorable  court,  how  his 
heraldic  arms  would  be  reversed,  how  penury  would  fol- 
low disgrace,  and  loathing  succeed  to  unhallowed  love. 
Still,  as  if  argument  could  only  add  fuel  to  the  fatal 
flame,  so  long  concealed,  but  now  blazing  in  over- 
whelming force,  she  answered  but  with  renewed  protes- 
tations :  yet  Edgar  was  as  adamant. 

It  was  not  long  before  one  of  the  numerous  parties 
which  had  been  detached  from  the  Chateau  Lacvarre 
found  them.  A  palfrey  was  in  leading  for  the  lady,  but 
Edgar,  too  weak  for  the  saddle,  was  consigned  to  a 
hastily  constructed  litter.  When  the  first  preparations 
were  over,  and  the  cavalcade  turned  homewards,  Mar- 
garet rode  to  his  side,  and  journeyed  thus,  using  no 
language  but  such  as  her  speaking  eyes  conveyed,  till 
they  reached  the  gates  of  the  castle.  Clifford  w^ould 
have  taken  the  arm  of  an  attendant  to  assist  him  to  his 
apartment,  but  she  stepped  between,  and  with  an  assumed 
air  of  levity  accosted  him — 

''  Nay,  my  good  knight  and  valiant  protector  !  now 
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thou  art  under  my  protection,  as  yesterday  I  was  under 
thine.  Janario,  command  the  holy  father  from  his  con- 
vent, with  his  most  potent  unguents  and  medicines,  to 
the  relief  of  our  wounded  champion/'  And  as  the  atten- 
dant turned  to  depart,  she  breathed  into  the  ear  of  Edgar, 
"  For  her  sake,  who  owns  no  joy  in  life  but  that  which 
you  will  share  with  her/' 

''  Lady  Margaret  de  Lacvarre,''  solemnly  replied  he, 
^^  there  are  wounds  which  the  priestly  leech  cannot  heal 
— diseases  to  which  no  priest  nor  leech  can  minister — 
beware  of  them  —  think  of  mine  honor,  or,  what  is 
dearer  to  me,  thy  good  name  and  unspotted  reputation 
— think  of  Algernon,  thy  husband  !" 

^'  Name  him  not,  unless  you  would  drive  me  mad  ! 
Edgar  Clifford,  hear  me.  When  yesterday  we  rode  from 
this  castle,  I  felt  not  how  strongly  you  were  twined 
around  my  heart.  I  knew  not  how  lowly  I  had  sunk ; 
I  had  my  secret,  and  never  did  I  dream  that  mortal  ear 
could  listen  to  its  revelation.  But  fate  combined  against 
me.  Thou  knowest  me  well — do  not,  on  my  knee  I 
implore  it — do  not  cast  from  your  heart  one  who  can 
live  but  in  thy  smile.  Do  not  look  so  sternly,  Edgar, 
but  pity,  pity  me  !" 

"  Now  by  the  good  St.  George,  lady,  he  were  but  a 
churl  who  could  stand  by  and  hear  thee  so  degrade  thy 
fair  renown  !  Does  De  Lacvarre's  baroness  require  pity, 
pity  from  me  ?     Arouse  thee  from  thy  knee — some  one 
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approaches; — arouse  thee,  for  Algernon's  sake — the  foot 
is  in  the  ante-room  !  Thou  wilt  not !  for  thine  own  sake, 
then  !  Holy  Virgin  !  Mother  of  saints,  forgive  thee  ! — 
well,  then,  for  my  sake  I" 

She  sprang  lightly  to  her  feet,  at  the  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  the  priest  entered.  He  prescribed  ably,  and 
leaving  directions  that  the  young  knight  should  remain 
undisturbed,  departed,  at  the  same  time  intimating  to 
the  Lady  Margaret  that  she  should  accompany  him,  and 
leave  the  patient  to  repose.  She  lingeringly  followed, 
and  as  the  priest  passed  the  door,  she  stepped  back  to 
say— 

"  Soon  again,  dear  Edgar,  we  will  meet." 

"  Farewell,  Margaret — farewell  for  ever ;  —  bethink 
thee — for  ever  !" 

'■^  Thine,  thine  only,  to  the  earth's  end  !  Rest  and 
repose  hang  lightly  on  thy  couch,  which  I  should  guard 
and  medicine  to — farewell  till  sunset." 

With  many  a  lingering  glance,  she  left  the  apartment. 
Overcome  with  fatigue.  Sir  Edgar  soon  slept  soundly, 
and  the  declining  sun  was  gilding  the  loop-holes  of  the 
castle  with  its  last  rays,  as  he  awoke  refreshed,  and  much 
relieved  from  his  bruises.  His  faithful  attendant,  G-as- 
coine,  was  at  his  couch-side. 

'^  Gascoine,"  said  he,  ^^  prepare  with  secrecy  for  our 
departure  at  early  dawn.  Intimate  it  to  none — not  one 
— not  even  to  thy  little  Rosabelle.     I  know  Hwill  cause 
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thy  heart  a  paug,  but  thus  much  I'm  sure  thou'lt  suffer 
for  the  good  will  thou  dost  bear  me.  Hemember,  thou 
and  I  alone.'' 

''  Dear,  my  lord,  your  wounds — consider — " 

"  Better,  far  better,  Gascoine,  that  I  should  die  than 
tarry  here  !  Be  vigilant,  and  away  ! — or,  stay  a  moment ; 
bear  this  message  to  the  Lady  Margaret — tell  her  that 
sleep  has  refreshed  me,  and  that  I  trust  the  prescript  I 
recommended  at  our  last  interview  has  been  faithfully 
followed,  and  that  she  may  find  that  relief  from  it,  the 
most  devoted  of  her  knights  could  wish.  Now  go ! 
fasten  the  door  outwardly,  and  take  the  key  with  thee, 
that  I  may  repose  undisturbed."  Gascoine  departed. 
"  Now,  Heaven  be  praised,  I  shall  be  spared  a  further 
trial  of  my  probity  and  honor." 

So  well  did  Sir  Edgar's  faithful  esquire  fulfil  his  com- 
mands, that  when  the  first  glimmerings  of  daylight  ap- 
peared, while  the  castle  was  buried  in  deepest  sleep,  and 
the  warder  on  the  watch-turret  dozing  at  his  post,  the 
knight,  with  his  attendant,  passed  through  a  private 
postern,  with  nought  to  break  on  the  stillness  of  the 
scene  but  the  light  tread  of  their  steeds,  whose  fetlocks 
had  been  muffled,  to  prevent  the  harsh  ringing  on  the 
stone  pavement  of  the  court-yard. 

But  they  were  not  unobserved.  There  was  one  watcher 
on  the  walls,  from  whose  eyes  sleep  had  been  driven, 
and  who,  walking  on  the  battlements,  to  catch  the  early 
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morning  breeze  on  her  brow,  to  assuage  its  fevered  heat, 
had  seen  the  cautious  movements  of  the  fugitives  towards 
the  postern.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  raise  a  cry  of 
alarm,  but  her  voice  refused  its  utterance.  Then,  with 
her  hands  clasped  upon  her  bosom,  her  hair  loosened 
from  its  fastenings,  and  floating  to  the  wind,  she  rushed 
towards  the  parapet,  and  scanned  with  intense  gaze  the 
still  obscure  landscape.  "  He  flies  me  ! — he  loathes  me  ! 
— he  loves  me  not !  Oh !  misery  and  anguish,  has  it 
come  to  this  I" 

^'  Whither  do  we  wend  our  way,  my  lord  ?"  asked 
Gascoine,  when  they  were  fairly  under  the  shade  of  the 
forest. 

^'  To  the  camp  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,'^  was  the 
reply. 

The  next  noontide  found  them  in  the  midst  of  the 
gay  scene  we  have  pictured,  before  the  walls  of  Dijon. 
Sir  Edgar  hastened  to  his  tent,  and  for  three  weeks  was 
unable  to  bear  arms,  or  address  himself  to  any  of  the 
active  duties  of  his  station.  During  this  interval,  the 
Baron  Algernon  was  constantly  in  attendance,  mixing 
draughts  with  his  own  hands,  smoothing  the  pillow  of 
his  friend,  and  cementing,  by  a  thousand  assiduities,  the 
obligations  of  Clifi'ord  to  preserve  untarnished  the  honor 
of  the  Lady  Margaret.  At  length,  constitutional  vigor 
overcame  the  sickness,  both  of  soul  and  body,  and  Edgar 
was  able,  while  leaning  on  the  arm  of  De  Lacvarre,  to 
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stroll  along  the  encampment,  and  even  to  attend  the 
presence  of  the  Duke. 

"  By  the  banner  of  St.  George  V  exclaimed  the  Duke, 
rising  to  meet  him,  "■  it  joys  me  to  see  my  worthy  knight 
again  before  us.  We  have  heard  of  thy  gallant  bearing 
with  the  marauding  Sanglier,  and  that  thou  mayst 
know  how  Burgundy  regards  the  protector  of  De  Lac- 
varre's  Baroness,  kneel  and  receive  this  Collar  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  !  What,  brave  knight,  thy  knee  still 
painful  ?  Bend  not  then,  Sir  Edgar :  stand  and  receive 
it !  Be  loyal,  brave,  and  fortunate  !  Charles  of  Bur- 
gundy needs  not  the  empty  homage  of  a  knee  from 
those  who  add  such  lustre  to  his  court." 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  day  after  this  new  honor 
had  been  bestowed  on  Sir  Edgar,  when,  as  seated  in  his 
tent,  Gascoine  entered  and  informed  him  that  a  young 
peasant  was  desirous  of  communicating  with  him.  Clif- 
ford, thinking  at  first  it  was  some  emissary  from  the 
Lady  Margaret,  bearing  a  repetition  of  feelings,  the  ex- 
pression of  which  had  become  painful  to  him,  refused  to 
see  him  ;  but  the  importunities  of  the  youth  finally  pre- 
vailed, and  he  was  admitted.  The  instant  the  canvass 
partition  of  the  tent  closed  on  his  entrance,  Edgar  had 
cause  to  repent  his  consent,  for  it  needed  but  one  glance 
to  assure  him  that  Lady  Margaret  herself  stood  before 
him  !     With  an  intuitive  feeling  of  respect  for  her  infa- 
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tuatioHj  he  motioned  Gascoine  to  withdraw,  and  then,  in 
a  voice,  hoarse  with  agitation,  he  addressed  her  : — 

^^  For  the  love  of  heaven,  gentle  lad}'-,  why  persist  in 
drawing  down  destruction  and  infamy  upon  yourself? 
Should  this  be  known,  what  palliation  can  be  afforded  ! 
Return,  return  ! — the  holy  Virgin  guard  thee  !" 

Margaret  stood  statue-like  :  the  ashy  whiteness  of  her 
cheek  spoke  volumes  of  suffering,  but  she  was  calm,  and 
a  smile  played  around  her  mouth,  bright  but  cold,  like 
the  beams  of  the  sun  glittering  on  an  iceberg.  ^'  Edgar 
Clifford,  I  am  come  to  thee,  to  ask  one  only  favor  for 
my  unrequited  love — one  last  and  grateful  boon — thy 
dagger-blade  into  my  heart !  Thou  shalt  see  me  smile, 
even  while  the  cold  steel  crimsons  with  my  blood ;  thou 
shalt  see  me  smile — ay,  hear  me  laugh — and  hear  me  to 
the  last  protest  and  glory  in  my  love  for  thee  !  Edgar, 
days  of  misery  have  added  years  of  knowledge  to  my 
soul !  I  burst  all  vain  and  weak  formalities  !  Can  I 
not  dare  the  worst  ?  Let  me  be  thy  slave,  thy  minion, 
thy  light  of  love,  the  dust,  the  grovelling  worm  beneath 
thy  feet,  but  do  not  spurn  me  from  thee  !" 

"  Lady,  the  foul  fiend  hath  possessed  thee  !  Do  I 
hear  aright !  Is  this  the  high-born  Lady  Margaret  of 
Lorraine — the  last  of  her  own  race — the  hope,  the  pride 
of  De  Lacvarre  ?" 

"  Name  him  not,  Clifford,  or  you  will  drive  me  mad  ! 
— him,  the  just,  the  noble,  the  honorable,  but  still  the 
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unconscious  destroyer  of  my  peace  !  My  resolution  is 
taken ;  as  far  as  depends  on  self,  it  is  immovable ;  but 
if  you  choose  to  cast  me  off,  to  expose  me  to  De  Lacvarre, 
no  persuasion  of  mine  can  stay  thee/' 

^'  Nay,  lady,  deem  me  not  so  soulless  as  to  decree  thee 
to  a  certain  doom — for,  certain  as  terrible  'twould  be, 
should  thy  presence  here  ever  be  known  to  Algernon  de 
Lacvarre/' 

"  I  am  no  eavesdropper,  Sir  Edgar,"  interrupted  the 
Baron  Algernon  himself,  as,  raising  the  partition,  he  en- 
tered the  tent,  "  although,  like  an  evil  spirit,  when  called 
by  name  I  appear.    But  whom  hast  thou  here  ?" 

Margaret  had  turned  instantaneously  upon  his  en- 
trance, and,  taught  the  practice  of  duplicity  by  the  situa- 
tion in  which  guilt  had  placed  her,  was  busily  engaged 
in  burnishing  the  helmet  of  Sir  Edgar ;  while  he,  taken 
by  surprise,  and  unguarded,  betrayed  such"  agitation,  and 
was  answering  in  such  confused  and  broken  sentences, 
that  a  confession  of  all  would  doubtless  have  been  its 
termination,  had  not  Algernon  himself  relieved  by  in- 
terrupting him  in  a  tone  of  badinage — 

"  Aha  I  I  see — some  stripling  page  !  A  manly  squire, 
if  one  may  judge  by  yon  stray  glossy  ringlet  which  es- 
capes beneath  the  cap  of  blue  !  Marry,  Sir  Edgar  !  this 
of  thee  !  Who  now  shall  be  called  discreet,  when  he, 
the  thrice-tried  gold,  shall  prove  of  base  alloy  ?  Excuse 
me  if  I  laugh  not  at  thee  till  some  other  time,  for  now, 
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my  friend,  Venus  must  give  place  to  Mars.  The  Duke, 
in  hottest  haste,  has  sent  for  thee  and  me.  He  makes 
a  night  attack  on  Ferrand,  and  the  post  of  honor  is 
assigned  to  his  newly  appointed  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  if  so  he  will  trust  himself  to  saddle.'' 

"  Right  willingly  !"  cried  Clifford.  "  What  ho  !  Gas- 
coine,  help  me  to  arm  !  My  corselet ;  greaves ;  my  sword 
and  helm  !     And  now  have  with  you,  Sir  Algernon." 

"  But  your  trusty  esquire — he  of  the  stray  ringlet — 
hast  thou  no  parting  word  for  him.  Sir  Edgar  ?"  laughed 
De  Lacvarre. 

^'  He  can  only  serve  me,''  pointedly  replied  Edgar, 
^'  by  remaining  close  within  the  tent  till  I  return." 

^'  Ay,  thou  wert  best.  Thy  plumage,  my  young 
squire,  is  of  a  brightness  which  the  gay  falcons  of  our 
camp  may  rustle  strangely,  should  they  get  a  glimpse  of 
thy  face,  but  of  which,  if  thou  art  as  chary  always  as 
now,  by  St.  George,  the  chances  are  against  them ;  for  I 
have  seen  nothing  but  the  back-seams  of  thy  doublet  for 
the  minutes  I  have  stood  here.    But  come,  let  us  away." 

Thus  saying,  they  departed  to  the  councils  of  the 
Duke.  Their  orders  were  soon  given,  and  a  picked 
band,  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  Edgar  Clifford,  led  the 
attack.  Silently  and  steadily  they  moved  towards  the 
place  of  their  destination;  but,  ere  they  had  reached  it, 
the  sudden  blaze  of  fifty  field-pieces,  and  the  rush  of  am- 
bushed thousands,  gave  the  first  proof  of  that  memorable 
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treachery  which  has  so  indelibly  stained  the  name  of  the 
Italian  Campo  Basso. 

Borne  back  by  numberSj  overwhelming  as  an  inrush 
of  the  sea  from  the  breaking  of  some  high  dike,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Clifford  were  slaughtered  heap  on  heap.  The 
leader  himself  with  difficulty  defended  his  person  from 
the  united  attack  of  four  muscular  mountaineers,  who 
strove,  and  with  final  success,  to  bear  him  from  his  horse. 
One  raised  his  immense  two-handed  sword,  and  prepared 
a  blow  which  caused  our  now  defenceless  knight  to  com- 
mend himself  to  Heaven.  It  descended ;  but  a  form 
quicker  than  the  flashing  blade  interposed  and  formed 
his  protecting  shield.  One  wild  shriek,  a  convulsive 
cry,  and  Clifford  heard  his  name  mingled  in  the  death- 
gurgle  of  the  Lady  Margaret  de  Lacvarre  ! 

In  one  grave  were  buried,  after  that  night's  dreadful 
catastrophe,  the  noble  Algernon  de  Lacvarre,  who  was 
found,  transfixed  with  Flemish  spears,  near  the  person 
of  the  Duke  himself,  and  his  erring  wife,  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet. The  tomb  closed  on  her  guilty  secret — for  never 
in  after  years,  when  Clifford  shone  in  his  native  land  as 
one  of  the  proudest  supporters  of  the  restored  house  of 
Lancaster,  did  his  lips  breathe  a  hint  of  the  identity 
between  that  noble  lady  and  his  devoted  Burgundian 
page. 
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BY   JOHN    BIRD,    ESQ. 


SWEEP  on,  sweep  on  !  your  savage  sport  is  o'er — 
Deep  drenched  in  guilt,  the  red  arena  weeps 
Thy  shame,  great  Rome  !  Oh  !  shall  yon  sea  of  gore, 
Where  many  a  gallant  heart  its  life-blood  steeps, 
And  many  a  glorious  form  ignobly  sleeps. 
Flow  unavenged  ? — No,  by  the  gods  ye  trust ! 
Yon  festering  corses  from  the  unburied  heaps 
Shall  plead  to  Heaven ;  a  spirit  from  the  dust 
Shall  bear  the  crimsoned  roll  to  Him,  the  good,  the  just ! 

Oh,  masters  of  the  world  !  it  well  beseems 
Your  wide-extended  sway,  your  wisdom  sage. 
To  slake  ambition  in  the  ensanguined  streams 
Of  men — your  captive  foes — thrust  forth  to  wage 
Unequal  warfare,  on  a  slave-girt  stage, 
With  monsters,  goaded  on  to  maddening  ire ; 
Naked  to  dare  the  forest-king's  dread  rage, 
And,  conquering  oft  in  vain,  like  pent-up  fire, 
Barr'd  from  the  freshening  air,  inglorious  to  expire  ! 
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Sweep  on  ! — the  sport  is  o'er — the  slaughter  past ! 
Yet,  oh  !  eternal  as  yon  noonday  sun, 
That  from  the  unhallowed  carnage  shrinks  aghast, 
Be  her  deep  malison  your  heads  upon. 
Who  in  this  fated  hour  beholds  but  one — 
Her  own  beloved — the  beautiful — the  bright ! 
Oh,  for  the  smile  that  once  all-glorious  shone ! 
Oh,  for  the  eloquent  eye,  deep  set  in  night ! 
Why  stays    thy  vengeance.    Heaven  ? — why  rests  thy 
arm  of  might? 

Vengeance  on  the  accurst ! — Should  chance  of  war 
Give  power  or  right  to  wreak  such  deadly  wrong  ? 
Oh  !  I  have  glowed  to  trace  the  deep  seamed  scar. 
Won  in  proud  battle,  hostile  ranks  among; 
And  this  vain  heart  hath  thrilled  when  rose  the  sono; 
Of  triumph  to  his  praise,  unconscious  all 

That  a  vile  doom See  where  they  sweep  along. 

Whose  gloating  eyes  joyed  in  my  hero's  fall. 
Where  Murder,  as  in  mockery,  hangs  her  crimsoned  pall ! 

And  I  too  saw — these  shrinking  eyes  beheld 
The  conflict ! — From  his  caverned  refuge  came 
A  lion  gaunt,  by  hunger  fierce  impelled 
To  deeds  his  nobler  soul  had  spurned  with  shame, 
But  that  the  fierce  horde  whom  no  tears  could  tame 
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Urged  liim  to  fury,  clamoring  at  delay; 
And  then  the  roar — the  rush — the  loud  acclaim — 
That  hailed  the  blow,  as  on  his  destined  prey 
The  savage  sprang,  and  missed  ! — I  see  him  yet  at  bay  ! 

I  see  his  floating  mane,  his  fiery  glance — 
I  hear  his  deep  growl,  as  again  he  springs 
On  him  who  waits,  with  firm  uplifted  lance 
And  stern  fixed  eye,  the  onset  fierce,  that  brings 
His  huge  assailant.     Oh  !  that  Love  had  wings 
To  shield — to  save !     My  eye,  my  soul,  grows  dim. 
As,  madd'ning  with  his  wounds,  the  monster  clings 
To  his  prone  victim  !  from  each  mangled  limb 
I  see  the  red  blood  start ! — Mercy  for  him  !  for  him  ! 

Mercy  ! — men  know  it  not ! — In  mortal  strife 
Again  they  grapple. — Ha  I  the  fight  is  o'er — 
The  brute  rolls  dead :  yet,  oh  !  the  ebbing  life 
Of  him — my  own  beloved  ! — To  the  core 
Of  my  wrung  heart  that  look  of  anguish  bore 
The  truth — the  sickening  truth — I  saw  him  bleed  ! 
Alas  !  the  shout  of  triumph  wakes  no  more 
His  languid  ear  ! — 'Twas  an  accursed  deed. 
Tremble,  proud  Rome,  for  time  hath  yet  a'  fearful  meed ! 

I  saw  him  bleed  ! — Oh  Heaven  !  I  saw  him  die  ! 
His  mute  and  mangled  corse  alone  is  mine  ! 
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Quenched  is  the  lustre  of  that  bright  blue  eye — 
Faded  the  golden  glow,  the  light  divine, 
That  shone  in  every  lineament !     Each  line 
Of  lingering  beauty  to  my  heart  recalls 
Hours  loved  and  lost ;  as  winter  beams  that  shine, 
In  mournful  splendor,  o'er  time-mouldering  walls, 
The  dim  sepulchral  ray  on  my  lone  spirit  falls. 

No  more  upon  our  native  plains — no  more 
Shall  thy  fond  arm — my  heart — with  his  entwine  ! 
Fled  are  the  glittering  dreams  so  bright  of  yore — 
Faded  the  one  loved  image — it  was  thine ! 
And,  oh !  in  death,  thy  memory  is  the  shrine 
Where  every  hope,  and  thought,  and  feeling,  flows. 
Can  I  forget  what  happiness  was  mine, 
When  each  fair  morn,  soft  as  its  sunlight,  rose, 
And  every  evening  breathed  of  blessing  and  repose  ? 

Sweep  on  ! — I  may  but  weep — for,  oh !  my  heart, 
.  My  widowed  heart,  grows  sad  to  look  on  thee  ! 
Yet,  as  the  visioned  dreams  of  earth  depart, 
Methinks,  in  Time's  dim-shadowed  glass  I  see 
Thy  fall,  proud  Rome  ! — the  triumph  of  the  free  ! 
Ay,  an  avenger  from  my  own  fair  land  ! 
He  comes  resistless  as  the  storm-roused  sea. 
Whose  name  breathes  terror  to  the  servile  band 
That  trail  thy  eagles  low  at  Alaric's  dread  command. 
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'Tis  Alaric  !  Alaric,  from  the  fated  North, 
That  leads  his  hordes  :  in  gathering  force  they  come, 
Destructive  as  the  locust,  rushing  forth 
To  seek  in  softer  climes  their  spoil,  their  home  I 
Oh  !  what  to  them  are  column,  temple,  dome, 
Where  gods,  or  godlike  men,  all  glorious  ranged ! 
Their  creed  is  death — death  to  devoted  Rome  ! 
The   deep-wronged  North    the  fate    of  worlds   hath 
changed — 
Sleep,  Gladiator,  sleep  ! — thy  slaughter  is  avenged. 
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THE  BEAUTY  LESSONED  INTO  LOYE. 

MARIANA,  Princess  de  Caranza,  is  still  celebrated 
among  the  wits  and  beauties  of  the  golden  age  of 
Spain,  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Charles.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  an  Italian  of  high  birth,  who,  after  distin- 
guishing himself  in  the  command  of  the  Italian  cavalry, 
followed  Charles  to  Spain;  where  his  talents  and  services 
obtained  for  him  a  principality,  and  placed  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  imperial  favor.  The  fall  of  the  Cortes  had 
collected  all  the  grandees  round  the  court,  and  the  hand 
of  the  lovely  Mariana  was  sought,  from  the  double 
motive  of  her  personal  attractions  and  her  family  alliance. 

''Of  what  are  you  thinking,  Mariana ?''  said  Caranza 
to  her  one  day,  as  they  sat  together  at  a  table  covered 
with  letters  and  proposals  from  some  of  the  highest 
names  of  Spain ;  "  I  have  observed  your  eyes  ready  to 
weep,  and  your  lips  to  laugh,  at  the  same  time.'' 

"I  have  been  looking  at  Jacinta  milking  her  cows,'' 

said  the  lady,  pointing  to  a  meadow  that  stretched  away 

under  the  casements  of  the  magnificent  mansion,  "and 
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I  could  weep  with  envy  at  her  quiet  life.  She  is  old, 
and  ugly,  and  poor,  three  things  for  which  she  should 
bless  Heaven,  for  she  will  never  have  grandees  of  Spain 
torturing  her  with  their  ridiculous  proposals.  No,  Ja- 
cinta,^'  said  she,  with  a  smile,  '^you  are  in  paradise 
already,  for  in  paradise  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given 
in  marriage.^' 

"  And  what  was  so  near  provoking  your  laughter  V 
'^  My  lovers.     Every  absurdity  of  the  human  form  and 
the  human  mind  seems  to  have  put  on  its  gala  dress, 
and  come  to  ask  me  to  be  its  wedded  wife.'' 
"And  how  are  you  to  spend  your  days?'* 
"Not  in  prison,  for  I  shall  not  live  in  the  castle  of  a 
Spanish  grandee ;  nor  in  terror,  for  I  shall  not  live  liable 
to  his  jealousy  3  nor  in  dulness,  for  I  shall  not  be  exposed 
to  a  moment  of  his  presence.'' 

"  Then  you  must  determine  to  lead  a  single  life ;  for 
the  line  of  the  Prince  de  Caranza  must  not  be  degraded 
by  an  inferior  alliance.  But,  Mariana,  let  me  propose 
one  suitor — the  Conde  de  Montellanos." 

"No,  of  all  suitors  on  earth.  I  should  be  an  eternal 
ridicule  to  the  world.  I  remember  him  too  well  at 
Milan.  His  air  was  sheepishness  itself.  I  tried  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  creature  had  a  tongue ;  and,  though 
he  certainly  made  some  attempt  to  speak,  I  am  not  con- 
vinced to  this  hour  that  he  has  one.  I  tried  to  dance  a 
rondelette  with  him;   but  the  whole  art  of  machinery 
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never  produced  such  an  automaton.  I  should  have 
absolutely  decided  that  he  was  a  Venetian  doll,  indebted 
for  his  existence  to  the  milliner,  but  for  the  perpetual 
blushes  that  turned  his  innocent  face  into  one  enormous 
pink,  and  the  occasional  opening  of  his  lips  with  some 
strange  apology  for  some  inconceivable  awkwardness. 
No,  of  all  men,  save  me  from  the  Conde  de  Montel- 
lanos  V 

^'  But  he  is  opulent." 

"  Then  let  him  endow  an  hospital  for  fools,  and  make 
himself  the  president.'' 

"  He  is  young.'' 

"  Yes,  and,  like  my  monkey,  if  he  should  live  to  the 
age  of  Methuselah,  he  will  never  be  an  atom  more 
human." 

"  He  is  acknowledged  to  be  handsome." 

''  Possibly ;  but  I  can  see  no  beauty  without  mind. 
Or,  if  yonder  bronze  be  beautiful,  am  I  to  take  it  for 
my  lord  and  master.  But  a  thought  has  just  struck  me. 
You  are  embarrassed  by  the  perpetual  advances  of  those 
grandees.  Let  me  relieve  you  and  them  at  once  by 
flying  from  the  court." 

"  And  turning  nun  ?" 

"  No ;  but  learning  from  Jacinta  how  to  milk  cows, 
rear  flowers,  feed  chickens,  and  be  good  for  something 
on  this  troublesome  earth ;  a  point  which  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  accomplish  in  this  land  of  loving  cavaliers  and 
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beloved  donnas,  in  this  serenading,  ball-giving,  banquet- 
ing, and  very  stately  and  absurd  court  of  the  most 
stately  and  absurd  of  all  nations.  I  ask  but  for  an  ex- 
periment of  six  months. '^ 

"  You  will  be  tired  of  it  in  six  days." 

"Well,  I  shall  be  forgotten  here  in  as  many  hours. 
By  the  time  of  my  return,  if  I  ever  return,  the  old 
grandees  will  be  dead ;  the  young  ones  married ;  and  I 
shall  be  no  longer  in  fear  of  being  poisoned  by  my 
rivals,  persecuted  by  my  adorers,  or  married  by  any- 
body." 

A  Spanish  father  would  have  deemed  all  this  the 
most  unpardonable  rebellion,  have  sent  for  the  confessor, 
the  alcalde,  and  the  notary,  and  given  his  daughter  the 
choice  of  the  convent  or  the  jail.  But  Caranza  was  bora 
under  a  gentler  clime,  where  women  were  the  sovereigns ; 
and  the  mixture  of  earnest  enthusiasm  and  brilliant 
playfulness  in  his  daughter's  countenance  finished  the 
contest  in  the  way  in  which  every  contest  with  woman 
ought  to  finish — by  perfect  submission. 

Mariana  gave  him  no  time  to  recover  j  and  in  a  few 
days  she  took  her  farewell  of  the  towers  of  Seville,  gave 
a  parting  sigh  to  the  balls  and  banquets  that  she  had 
till  then  so  much  scorned,  and,  with  some  natural  tears 
for  the  past,  and  some  shapeless  anxieties  for  the  new 
world  on  which  she  was  entering,  gave  a  last  look  of  her 
bright  eyes  to  the  hills  that  caught  the  evening  sun 
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above  the  city.  In  three  days  she  reached  the  frontier 
of  Murcia,  then  the  most  beautiful  and  still  the  most 
solitary  province  of  Spain.  Her  caleche  and  suite 
whirled  through  Hornillo  with  a  rapidity  unheard  of  in 
the  tardy  travelling  of  the  province.  Half  repentant  of 
her  rash  determination,  she  had  now  no  resource  against 
ennui  but  in  the  rapidity  of  her  movements.  She  flew 
through  the  showy  suburbs  of  Rotana,  long  since  in 
ruins,  but  then  famous  for  the  richest  rose-gardens  in  all 
Spain,  and  making  otto  that  rivalled  the  finest  of  Da- 
mascus. 

To  learn  the  arts  of  domestic  life,  she  had  taken  Ja- 
cinta  into  the  caleche,  and  was  soon  tired  to  death  of 
her.  The  old  woman  could  talk  of  nothing  but  making 
cheeses  and  feeding  poultry.  The  old  secretary,  whom 
the  prince  had  despatched  to  attend  her  on  her  journey, 
was  more  intolerable  still.  He  had  been  so  long  in  the 
^^  confidential  department,'^  that  he  had  nothing  to  talk 
of  but  court  scandal;  and  after  having  told  all  those 
secrets,  which  in  courts  are  secrets  to  no  one,  he  was  as 
monotonous  as  a  clock,  and  came  again  to  the  same  chime 
every  half  hour.  But,  while  Mariana  was  on  the  point 
of  braving  the  world's  opinion  by  turning  back  to  Seville, 
and  marrying  the  first  grandee  that  offered,  provided, 
however,  he  were  the  oldest,  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the 
caleche  put  an  end  to  her  resolutions.  The  cause  was 
instantly  discovered  by  the  screams  of  the  women  and 
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by  the  opening  of  the  caleche  doors,  which  exhibited  to 
the  beautiful  lady  a  troop  of  the  most  atrocious-looking 
figures  conceivable  —  savages  covered  with  mustaches, 
goat-skins,  and  iron  caps.  Pistols,  carbines,  and  lances, 
were  in  abundance  in  their  hands,  and  the  declaration 
that  they  were  not  banditti,  but  gentlemen  of  birth  and 
fortune,  only  a  little  unlucky  in  life,  showed  that  they 
added  a  courtly  contempt  for  fact  to  their  other  quali- 
ties. 

Mariana,  in  infinite  terror,  asked  for  nothing  but  her 
personal  safety  and  that  of  her  people.  And,  to  do  them 
justice,  they  gave  her  all  that  she  asked,  and  nothing 
more.  They  proceeded  to  examine  the  contents  of  the 
carriage,  regularly  plundered  it  of  everything,  cut  the 
harness,  and  then,  placing  the  lady  and  her  female  at- 
tendants on  the  mules,  ordered  the  old  confidential  secre- 
tary to  act  as  driver  and  walk  behind.  The  secretary 
had  been  too  long  in  public  life  to  think  any  office  too 
humble,  and  he  accordingly  complied,  with  the  submis- 
sion of  a  thorough  diplomatist.  The  lady  remonstrated 
strongly;  but,  as  in  her  treaty  she  had  forgotten  to 
stipulate  for  her  freedom,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  road  was,  that  the  article  could  not 
now  be  introduced  -,  and  the  march  to  their  chateau  in 
the  mountains  was  instantly  resolved  on. 

The  fair  Mariana's  heart  sank  within  her;  but  where 
was  the  use  of  resistance  ?     She  therefore  adopted  the 
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wiser  plan  of  trying  to  soften  the  barbarians  about  her. 
She  instantly  became  the  most  popular  of  all  prisoners. 
Her  wit,  which  nothing  could  subdue,  delighted  the  gang, 
some  of  whom  had  been  accustomed  to  the  world,  while 
all  had  the  never-failing  instinct  of  the  Spaniard  for 
vivacity.  Mariana's  ransom  was  soon  agreed  upon,  and 
her  fears  were  at  an  end.  Her  beauty,  too  rapidly  felt 
the  difference  between  the  close  air  of  the  caleche  and 
the  light  breezes  of  the  mountain-tops,  and,  in  spite  of 
fatigue,  her  cheeks  began  to  glow  like  the  flowers  that 
covered  every  cliff  and  ridge  around  her.  The  eccen- 
tricity and  adventure  of  the  life  almost  amused  her.  She 
asked  herself  involuntarily,  whether  the  bold  bandit  were 
not  as  useful  to  society  as  the  lazy  grandee;  whether  the 
violences  of  the  one  were  not  even  less  mischievous  than 
the  vices  of  the  other ;  and  whether  the  daring  qualities 
of  the  mountaineer  w,ere  not  calculated  to  give  a  higher 
standard  of  human  nature  than  the  dreary  indolence  and 
effeminate  indulgences  of  the  man  of  courts. 

She  had  never  before  made  so  long  a  journey  in  the 
open  air;  she  had  never  seen  so  much  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  Spanish  landscape ;  she  had  never  seen  the  glories 
of  sunrise  with  such  charmed  wonder;  she  had  never 
watched  the  lingering  colors  of  the  twilight  with  so 
keen  a  sense  of  their  beauty.  She  even  found  new 
sources  of  pleasure  in  the  simple  enjoyment  of  rest  after 
fatigue,  and  food  after  hunger.     She  had  never  felt  the 
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delights  of  repose  till  now  3  for  she  had  never  been  ex- 
posed to  exertion  long  enough  for  fatigue.  Water,  fruits, 
and  mountain  bread,  were  now  incomparable  luxuries ; 
for  a  rapid  succession  of  banquets  was  not  the  regimen 
among  the  banditti.  She  felt  that  sensation  which,  to 
the  self-indulgent,  is  as  incomprehensible  as  light  to  the 
blind — the  sensation  of  complete  health,  the  buoyancy 
of  spirits,  the  perpetual  enjoyment  which  transpires  even 
in  the  brighter  images  of  dreams,  and  fills  the  heart  with 
unconscious  joy.  Mariana  was  never  so  lovely,  so  smil- 
ing, and  so  overflowing  with  uncontrollable  and  delighted 
vivacity. 

The  change  in  her  from  the  pale  and  terrified  prisoner 
had  communicated  itself  to  others ;  for  the  robbers  were 
undergoing  a  sudden  transformation  into  cavaliers,  and 
many  an  homage  was  ofi'ered,  and  many  a  guitar  unslung, 
in  honor  of  ^'  La  mas  hermosa  del  mmido.^'  But  this 
triumph  was  not  without  its  evils.  The  captain,  a  gi- 
gantic ruffian,  with  a  scar  that  had  laid  open  his  cheek 
to  the  bone,  the  present  of  a  German  trooper,  when  he 
served  in  the  campaigns  against  the  Lutherans,  felt  the 
tender  passion  budding  about  his  rough  heart.  His  pro- 
posals were  brief: — If  the  lady  desired  to  be  commander 
in  chief  of  him  and  the  castle,  she  was  welcome.  Nay, 
if  she  required  it,  he  w^ould  probably  be  induced  to 
marry  her.  If  she  preferred  living  in  a  town,  she  might 
choose  any  on  earth,  Carthagena  alone  excepted,  where 
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be  was  better  known  by  the  alcalde  than  he  desired;  and 
where,  besides,  he  had  three  wives  already  :  but  a  dis- 
pensation would  settle  all  that  part  of  the  difficulty.  He 
would  then  blow  up  the  chateau,  and  give  up  the  gang 
to  their  own  pleasure ;  or,  if  she  thought  a  little  more 
money  necessary  to  begin  housekeeping,  he  would  sell 
them  to  the  Captain  General  of  Murcia,  who  would  give 
him  his  own  price,  and  thenceforth  he  might  live  like  an 
hidalgo,  as  he  was ;  or,  if  the  lady  preferred  it,  he  might 
turn  contrabandist  or  pirate,  just  as  she  pleased,  and  fill 
her  lap  with  jewels  plucked  from  the  ears  of  every  count- 
ess who  ventured  half  a  mile  from  shore  between  Genoa 
and  Trapani.  The  lady  first  laughed  at  the  singularity  of 
this  wooing,  then  remonstrated,  and  then  offered  to 
double  the  ransom.  But  her  lover  was  too  much  in  love 
to  hear  of  any  terms  but  his  own,  and,  in  a  fit  of  bandit 
tenderness,  he  drew  his  sabre,  and  swore  upon  its  bright 
edge  that,  unless  she  rewarded  his  admiration,  never 
should  she  reward  that  of  any  other. 

The  lady  was  frightened  at  this  determined  shape  of 
the  universal  passion,  but  she  had  no  resource ;  and  she 
glanced  at  the  massive  gates  of  the  chateau  with  a  trem- 
bling heart,  and  many  a  bitter  thought  on  the  unlucky 
propensity  of  mankind  to  marry. 

Jacinta  and  the  old  secretary  found  her  in  an  agony 
of  tears ;  but  they  could  give  her  neither  counsel  nor 
comfort.     Jacinta  wrung  her  withered  hands,  and  de- 
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clared  herself  the  principal  victim.  ^'Victim!"  ex- 
claimed her  mistress,  tossing  back  the  fine  hair  that 
had  covered  her  face  like  a  veil,  and  shooting  a  glance 
of  irresistible  mirth  from  eyes  full  of  tears,  like  the 
gleam  of  sunshine  through  a  shower — "  Victim  !  Santa 
Maria  defend  us  !  has  any  one  offered  to  marry  you?" 
But  the  secretary  had  seen  so  many  prime-ministers 
turned  out  and  turned  in  again,  so  many  raised  from 
the  royal  kitchen  to  the  royal  closet,  and  so  many  flung 
down  into  the  kitchen  once  more,  that  he  always  relied 
upon  fortune,  and  now  consoled  himself  by  the  doctrine 
that  chance  was  everything,  and  everything  was  chance; 
and,  thankful  that  his  head  was  still  on  his  shoulders,  he 
applied  himself  philosophically  to  a  bottle  of  calcavella. 
The  Captain  soon  returned  :  he  was  not  a  man  of 
many  words,  and  he  informed  Mariana  that,  as  his  time 
for  remaining  in  the  chateau  was  short,  he  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  a  company  of  travellers  going  to  the 
fair  of  Carthagena  with  well-loaded  mules,  he  had  fixed 
the  marriage-ceremony  for  that  evening.  The  lady  was 
now  thoroughly  alarmed.  She  remonstrated,  threatened, 
and  implored,  and  all  equally  in  vain.  The  Captain 
laughed  at  her,  swore  that  the  news  had  improved  her 
beauty  a  hundred  per  cent. ;  that  a  fine  woman  in  tears 
was  well  enough,  but  a  fine  woman  in  a  fury  was  in- 
finitely more  to  his  taste,  and  that,  if  he  had  never 
liked  her  before,  he  was  totally  captivated  now.     Ja- 
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cinta  ventured  to  interpose.  The  captain  gave  her  his 
opinion  of  her  interference  with  the  flat  of  his  sabre ; 
told  her  that  she  was  too  old  to  understand  anything 
about  love,  and  too  ugly  even  for  a  duenna,  and  turned 
her  out  of  the  room.  The  secretary  only  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  an  offence  which  however  was  repaid  by  a 
kick  from  the  captain's  boot,  which  sent  him  down  the 
stairs  after  Jacinta.  He  then  left  the  chamber,  locking 
the  door,  and  directing  Mariana  to  wipe  her  eyes,  look 
as  fond  and  pretty  as  she  could,  and  prepare  to  be  the 
wife  of  "  Senor  Don  Borradin  de  Almorante,  captain- 
general  of  the  Mountains,  and  minister  of  finance  to  her 
majesty  the  Moon.'' 

The  princess  was  in  despair.  But,  after  a  burst  of 
tears  and  exclamations  at  a  fate  which  she  dreaded  worse 
than  death,  her  native  spirit  returned,  and  she  looked 
round  for  the  possibilities  of  escape.  Never  seemed 
hope  more  cheering  than  she  found  in  the  state  of  the 
chamber,  for  every  one  of  its  four  walls  was  rent  from 
top  to  bottom,  every  window  was  shaking  in  its  frame, 
every  bar  seemed  rusted  to  its  core,  and  its  three  doors 
shook  to  the  touch  like  so  many  sheets  of  paper.  This 
was  the  history  of  every  castle  from  the  Tagus  to  the 
Ebro,  and  of  course  had  no  novelty  for  her ;  but  un- 
luckily just  enough  of  their  original  strength  remained 
to  baffle  that  of  her  slight  and  beautiful  figure.  In 
double  disappointment  she  was  relinquishing  her  task. 
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wheu  the  door  seemed  to  give  way  under  her  hand.  It 
flew  back,  but  there  stood  a  shape,  that  startled  her 
only  less  than  the  sight  of  her  bridegroom  would  have 
done.  It  was  a  bold-looking  woman  in  the  peasant 
dress,  whose  showy  features  had  been  bronzed  and  hard- 
ened by  exposure  to  the  weather.  The  woman  looked 
at  Mariana  with  a  contemptuous  smile.  "  So  you  are 
to  be  the  new  wife?  —  the  sixth,  by  my  reckoning, 
within  the  last  year  !  And  you  expect  with  that  bull- 
rush  figure  to  be  able  to  follow  the  captain  ?  Why,  he 
might  as  well  marry  a  butterfly.  They  tell  me  that 
you  are  to  be  married  this  evening.^'  — "  Never,  no 
never,  while  I  have  life  I "  exclaimed  the  disconsolate 
lady.  The  woman  had  evidently  been  unsheathing  a 
weapon  under  her  cloak,  which  she  now  grasped  in  her 
hand.  "  Do  you  speak  that  truly  or  falsely  ? "  said 
she  in  a  stern  tone.  ^'  As  truly  as  I  hope  for  heaven. 
Rather  let  me  die  on  this  spot  than  be  the  wife  of  that 
horrible  being  ! "  The  woman,  with  something  of  a 
grim  smile,  returned  the  knife  into  its  sheath.  ^'Hor- 
rible being ! "  said  she  :  "  I  wish  Borradin  could  hear 
that,  for  he  thinks  that  all  Murcia  has  not  his  equal  for 
beauty.  But  he  shall  hear  it  yet.  You  may  thank 
your  stars,  girl,  that  you  hate  him ;  for,  if  you  had 
made  up  your  mind  to  marry  him,  you  should  have 
said  the  last  prayer  that  ever  crossed  your  lips.  The 
woman  shall  not  live  whom  Borradin  marries  before  me. 
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Villain  as  he  was,  and  will  be,  he  shall  not  go  down  to 
the  plains  to  bring  back  his  pretty  fools  and  get  rid  of 
his  lawful  wife.     Do  you  wish  to  leave  the  castle  ?" 

''  Help  me  to  escape  this  instant,  and  you  shall  have 
whatever  ransom  you  demand."  The  woman  stepped 
back  hastily,  listened  for  a  moment,  closed  the  door, 
and  was  gone. 

Evening  came,  the  sun  went  down  in  glory,  and  the 
heaven  was  colored  like  a  peacock's  train,  but  Mariana 
had  no  eyes  for  its  display.  She  sat  weeping,  and 
watching  the  quivering  of  the  door,  which  shook  with 
every  rustle  of  the  wind.  But  the  silence  which  had 
for  some  hours  told  that  the  banditti  were,  like  true 
Spaniards,  enjoying  their  siesta,  now  gave  way  to  loud 
acclamations ',  and,  from  the  casement  to  which  she 
climbed,  she  could  see,  to  her  boundless  terror,  the 
Captain  mustering  his  men  in  the  court-yard,  all  in  their 
best  costume,  to  fire  a  feu  de  joie  in  honor  of  his  nup- 
tials. It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  the  blaze  of  the 
carbines  burst  like  falling  stars  round  the  battlements. 
The  moment  was  come.  The  door  opened,  and  the  Cap- 
tain appeared.  He  had  evidently  been  carousing ;  and 
his  look,  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway,  was  a  mixture 
of  drunken  admiration  and  natural  ferocity.  Mariana 
gazed  fearfully  on  him,  as  the  bird  gazes  on  the  snake, 
but,  as  he  advanced,  she  saw  something  sparkle  sud- 
denly behind   him,  his  countenance  writhed,  he  stag- 
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gered  forward,  and  drew  his  stiletto.  Her  eyes  closed 
in  terror ;  she  heard  the  clashing  of  weapons,  shots,  and 
screams,  and  heard  no  more. 

When  she  recovered,  she  found  herself  lying  under 
the  shelter  of  a  thicket,  with  the  moon  broad  and  bright 
above  her,  and  the  bandit's  mistress  sitting  at  her  side. 
"  I  have  made  good  my  promise,"  said  she,  ^'  and  more 
than  my  promise.  You  will  never  see  the  Captain  again. 
He  has  paid  all  his  debts.  You  have  now  nothing  to  do 
but  to  follow  this  fisherman,  who  will  take  you  down  the 
bay  in  his  boat,  and  land  you  safe  in  Carthagena."  The 
fisherman  appeared  :  a  tall  fellow  covered  with  goatskins, 
as  is  the  custom  of  the  mountaineers ;  and  well  adapted 
to  startle  a  traveller  by  his  mere  look  of  savageness. 
Mariana  was  unresisting.  She  was  placed  on  the  mule, 
and  the  party  rapidly  descended  the  mountains.  Towards 
noon,  next  day,  they  stopped  to  dine  under  a  grove  of 
cork  trees,  and  the  story  of  the  escape  was  briefly  ex- 
plained. The  Captain  had  added  threats  to  injuries,  and 
his  bandit  wife  had  learned  that  she  was  not  merely  to 
see  herself  cast  off,  but  flung  into  the  castle  dungeon, 
there  to  perish,  or  to  be  sold  to  the  first  Algerine  that 
appeared  off  the  coast,  as  it  might  happen.  The  Captain 
was  thenceforth  plied  with  wine.  The  wife's  friends  were 
privately  brought  into  the  castle,  some  of  the  gang 
changed  sides,  and,  in  the  scuffle,  the  Captain  fell.  ''  But 
come,"  said  she,  ^^  let  us  forget  the  scoundrel.     I  shall 
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have  half  a  dozen  masses  said  for  him  in  Hornillo,  and 
he  will  be  washed  as  clean  as  a  sheep  at  midsummer. 
Now,  Gomez,  give  us  something  better  to  think  of,  and 
sing  us  a  seguldilla.^' 

Gomez,  like  every  Spaniard,  whether  tiller  of  the 
ground,  traveller,  or  thief,  was  a  minstrel,  and  he  played 
one  or  two  sec/uidiUa,  much  to  the  approbation  of  his 
fierce  friend.  Even  Mariana,  accustomed  as  she  was  to 
polished  performance,  acknowledged  her  pleasure  at  the 
fisherman's  skill;  for,  though  he  played  only  those  wild 
melodies  made  by  the  peasants  and  monteneros,  who  seem 
to  have  borrowed  the  echoes  of  the  mountain  trees  and 
winds,  still  there  was  something  of  nature  in  their  wild- 
ness  that  charmed  her  ear.  She  had  certainly  often 
heard  the  finest  music  with  less  interest,  and  she  ex- 
pressed her  eloquent  satisfaction.  The  fisherman  was 
delighted  with  such  praise ;  made  an  abundance  of  rude 
gambols  and  gestures  of  gratitude,  and  went  on  playing 
and  singing.  Mariana's  few  words  of  praise  fell  upon  him 
like  rain  on  the  dry  ground.  The  savage's  heart  seemed  to 
be  in  sudden  flower  and  leaf;  his  rough  voice  softened, 
and  even  his  common  attendance  on  her  was  gradually 
ofi'ered  in  a  more  willing  and  gentle  manner.  In  this 
way  they  travelled  two  days,  until  they  reached  a  gorge 
of  the  hills,  and  the  bandit's  wife  and  the  fisherman 
changed  their  dresses,  that  they  might  not  be  seized  as 
monteneros  by  the  troops  set  to  watch  the  contrabandists 
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on  their  descent  to  the  plains;  the  goatskin  coat  was  put  up 
in  the  mule's  panniers ;  the  woman  became  a  quiet-look- 
ing Murcian  grape-gatherer ;  but  her  friend,  putting  on 
the  picturesque  clothing  of  the  Carthagenian  boatman, 
showed  a  slight  and  not  inelegant  figure.  His  black 
beard  and  brown  visage,  however,  were  as  wild  as  ever ; 
and  Mariana  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  idea  of  being 
seen  by  any  of  her  former  admirers  escorted  by  such  an 
extraordinary  pair.  But  the  fisherman  had  thrown  ofi" 
more  than  his  goatskins,  for  Mariana's  bright  eyes  had 
palpably  turned  his  brain,  and  she  laughed  still  more  at 
bis  awkward  attempts  to  attract  her  notice.  He  sang, 
and  told  the  stories  familiar  among  the  hills,  some  of 
which  were  romantic  enough ;  and  his  voice,  which  was 
naturally  tuneable  and  sweet,  obviously  labored  to  become 
softer  and  sweeter  whenever  he  sang  to  her. 

But  they  had  now  reached  the  shore.  The  lovely 
waters  of  the  bay  spread  out  before  her  like  a  sheet  of 
blue  silk,  fringed  with  silver  wherever  the  little  surges 
broke  before  the  wind.  At  the  distance  of  scarcely  more 
than  a  mile,  lay  the  superb  city,  glittering  in  the  evening 
sun.  ''You  are  now  near  your  journey's  end,"  said  the 
fisherman,  as  he  led  her  down  to  the  boat.  He  said  no 
more.  But  the  tone  of  his  voice  told  what  he  thought. 
To  Mariana's  utter  surprise,  she  felt  no  delight  at  the 
intelligence;  and  she  almost  regretted  that  the  journey 
had  been  so  suddenly  brought  to  a  close.     The  bandit's 
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wife  asked  to  what  quarter  of  the  city  she  wished  to  go ; 
she  was  on  the  point  of  answering  to  none,  but  at  length 
pronounced  the  words  Calle  de  Calvados.  This  sudden 
dejection  seemed  strange  to  the  woman,  but  it  was  ten 
times  more  strange  to  Mariana  herself.  Yet,  with  the 
quickwittedness  of  her  nature  she  suspected  the  cause, 
and  a  blush  covered  her  cheek.  She  suddenly  glanced 
up,  saw  the  boatman's  eyes  fixed  on  her,  and  blushed 
deeper  still  as  if  she  had  been  caught  in  a  crime ;  but, 
even  in  that  glance,  she  thought  the  boatman  handsomer 
than  before.  He  took  the  guitar ;  he  now  excelled  him- 
self :  and  the  effect  of  the  song  was  heightened  by  an 
accidental  allusion  to  the  strange  fate  of  a  peasant  girl, 
who,  after  a  life  of  coldness  had  lately  died  for  love. 

The  moon  was  lying  on  the  waters  like  a  ship  of  pearl, 
giving  just  light  enough  for  them  to  trace  their  course, 
and  touching  the  shore  with  a  tender  illumination. 
Mariana  listened  to  the  softened  sounds  of  the  city,  and 
floated  on  with  an  insensible  motion  over  the  waters, 
studded  with  the  reflected  stars,  as  if  she  were  floating 
in  the  skies.  Her  reverie  was  deep  and  delightful,  but 
she  was  suddenly  roused  from  it  by  the  boatman's  start- 
ing up  with  a  loud  cry,  and  then  dashing  his  oars  into 
the  water,  and  rowing  away  with  all  speed. 

But  what  could  two  oars  do  against  the  twenty  that 
were  sweeping  after  him,  in  the  hands  of  as  muscular  and 
swarthy  a  set  of  Mussulmans  as  ever  robbed  on  the  waters 
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of  the  bluest  of  all  seas  !  He  was  overtaken  in  a  moment 
and  half  stifled  with  a  cloak  flung  over  him.  Mariana's 
final  view  of  her  guide  was  to  sec  him  struggling  in  the 
grasp  of  a  mob  of  Moors,  who  soon  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing him  overboard.  She  felt  her  heart  sink  as  she  saw 
him  go  down,  and  instinctively  darted  to  the  side  of  the 
boat  to  save  him.  But  the  strong  arm  of  one  of  the 
captors  prevented  this  efibrt ;  she  was  held  fast,  carried 
into  the  sparonaro  of  the  Moors,  discovered  by  the  moon- 
light to  be  worth  making  a  prize  of;  and  in  ten  minutes 
she  gave  her  last  look  to  the  lighthouse  of  Carthagena. 

The  voyage  continued  a  mortal  fortnight :  Mariana 
wept  over  the  singular  fate  that  seemed  determined  to 
punish  her  for  the  capricious  rejection  of  her  suitors; 
and  in  her  despair  she  vowed  that  the  first  man  who 
asked  her  hand,  let  him  be  as  old,  ugly,  and  odd,  as  he 
might,  should  have  it.  She  had  scarcely  uttered  the 
words  before  the  cabin-door  opened,  and  showed  her  the 
captain,  Muley  Ahmed,  who  announced  that  Algiers  was 
in  sight,  and  that  in  three  hours  more  she  should  be  the 
ornament  of  his  harem.  Muley  had  all  the  qualifications 
of  the  suitor  whom  she  had  invoked.  His  visage  was 
one  of  the  ugliest  links  between  the  physiognomy  of  man 
and  the  baboon,  and  he  was  old  enough  to  have  been 
her  grandfather.  She  screamed  with  fright  at  being  thus 
taken  at  her  word.  But  Muley's  arguments  were  strong : 
"If  I  take  you  on  shore  as  you  are,"  said  he,  ''the  first 
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thing  that  will  happen  will  be  your  seizure  as  the  pasha's 
slave,  and  you  may  spend  your  days  in  lighting  his  pipe, 
warming  his  bath,  feeding  his  falcons,  and  being  flogged 
by  his  women.  With  me,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  be 
as  happy  as  a  peri,  beloved  as  a  maid  of  paradise,  and 
chew  tobacco,  and  comb  my  beard  twelve  hours  a  day. 
But,  to  prevent  your  seizure  by  the  pasha's  officers,  you 
must  instantly  be  made  my  wife,  and  you  will  be  the  first 
female  who  has  enjoyed  that  honor.'' 

Mariana  murmured  the  word  "  marriage"  with  a  bit- 
terness of  tone  that  told  the  depth  of  her  despair.  She 
cordially  wished  that  love,  marriage,  and  ugly  old  men, 
were  all  extinguished  together.  But  the  captain,  in  the 
course  of  his  address,  had  dropped  his  hand  so  significantly 
upon  the  glittering  hilt  of  the  poniard  in  his  sash,  that 
her  soliloquy  began  and  ended  with  a  single  word; 
which  Muley  unhesitatingly  took  for  the  bashful  consent 
of  maiden  beauty.  That  evening  was  announced  to  the 
crew  for  their  captain's  nuptials  on  shore ;  and  Muley 
proceeded  up  the  harbor  in  his  boat  in  the  pomp  of  a 
youthful  bridegroom;  while  Mariana  was  carried,  veiled 
and  muffled,  through  a  long  range  of  streets  to  a  sump- 
tuous house,  which  the  captain  had  fitted  up  with  luxury, 
purchased  by  a  long  course  of  plunder.  Night  came, 
and  she  made  up  her  mind  to  jump  out  of  the  window 
on  the  first  vision  of  her  future  husband.  But  no  hus- 
band appeared;  and  in  his  absence  the  household  was  a 
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scene  of  the  most  boisterous  merriment.  The  women 
danced,  sang,  fought,  kissed,  and  kicked  each  other, 
with  the  delightful  variety  of  the  sex.  Still  Muley  was 
unheard  of.  On  the  third  day  the  chief  of  the  harem 
announced  that  the  usual  fate  of  the  rich  was  the  old 
captain's ;  that  the  dey  had  sent  for  him,  and  sent  him 
home  without  his  head ;  and  that  one  of  the  chief  offi- 
cers of  the  court  would  come  in  half  an  hour  to  take 
possession  in  the  prince's  name.  Within  the  half-hour 
the  officer  came. 

But  nothing  could  be  less  like  the  grim  representa- 
tive of  the  dey.  He  was  the  perfection  of  a  Turkish 
beau.  His  green  turban  hung  over  his  left  eye  in  the 
most  bewitching  manner;  his  caftan  was  dazzling  with 
precious  stones ;  his  pipe  was  amber ;  his  robe  was  of 
Venetian  tissue;  and  his  perfumes  were  so  exquisite, 
that  all  the  women  were  in  love  with  him  from  his  first 
step  into  the  supper-room. 

Mariana's  proud  spirit  was  forced  to  submit  to  the 
degradation  of  marching  in  the  grand  procession  of 
beauties  before  this  new  inspector.  But,  stubborn  as 
her  scorn  was,  she  could  not  deny  that  the  Turkish  cos- 
tume threw  the  Andalusian  into  utter  eclipse,  and  even 
that  its  present  wearer  was  well-looking.  In  the  march, 
she  discovered  that  the  infidel's  eyes  were  caught  by 
her ;  and  she  further  acknowledged  that  their  glance 
was  respectful,  and  their  owner  handsome — for  a  Turk. 
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The  supper  was  sumptuous.  The  Turk  had  travelled, 
and  even  Mariana's  brief  answers  to  his  gallant  jet 
searching  questions  evidently  made  him  distinguish  her 
superiority  over  the  crowd  of  the  harem.  Songs  fol- 
lowed, and  little  as  Turkish  education  affects  science  in 
anything,  his  attention  to  the  melody  that  Mariana  re- 
luctantly sang,  showed  that  he  could  feel  European 
music.  In  return,  he  ordered  the  chief  of  the  harem  to 
bring  in  a  theorbo,  which  he  touched  with  a  dexterity, 
that  made  the  women  all  clap  their  hands  and  extol 
him  to  the  skies,  and  surprised  even  Mariana.  But  she 
listened  with  still  more  pleasure  to  his  history  of  the 
means  that  had  made  him  a  lover  of  music — his  residence 
in  Naples,  in  the  suite  of  the  Turkish  charge-dj' affaires. 
He  spoke  Italian  tolerably  :  and  the  complimentary  style 
in  which  he  alluded  to  the  treasures  of  Italy  in  nature 
and  art  fell  on  Mariana's  ear  with  almost  the  spell  of 
personal  praise  ',  for  the  very  weeds  of  her  native  land 
were  richer  to  her  than  the  roses  of  Spain. 

This  scene  was  repeated  for  three  evenings.  On  the 
fourth  the  young  Moslem  looked  sad.  His  dress  was 
richer  than  ever ;  his  touch  on  the  theorbo  was  still 
more  skilful;  his  canzonetti  were  more  exquisite  :  but 
there  was  a  melancholy  in  his  face  that  strangely  dis- 
turbed Mariana.  For  the  iBrst  time,  she  was  forced  to 
confess  that  a  Turk  might  be  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  in  the  world.     But  her  chief  interest  was  excited 
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by  the  power  of  mind  by  which  such  a  being  must  have 
conquered  his  national  ignorance,  by  his  various  know- 
ledge, and  by  his  susceptibility  of  the  delights  of  song. 
His  praise  of  her  own  acquirements  of  course  was  passed 
by ;  but  she,  with  a  scarcely  suppressed  sigh,  wished,  if 
it  must  be  her  misfortune  to  be  married  to  a  Turk,  that 
the  misfortune  might  be  palliated  as  much  as  possible, 
by  coming  in  the  shape  of  the  young  Eflfendi. 

On  this  evening,  the  supper  was  served  in  an  apart- 
ment which  overlooked  the  sea.  The  moon  was  broad 
and  serene ;  the  waters  were  without  a  ripple ;  the  dying 
air  along  the  shore  was  filled  with  the  odor  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  The  Effendi  descended  to  the  terrace,  leading 
Mariana.  The  crowd  of  slaves  were  about  to  follow  him, 
but  a  gesture  to  the  chief  of  the  harem  instantly  sent 
them  back.  After  a  few  turns  along  the  terrace,  the 
Turk  pointed  to  a  small  barge  that  came  struggling 
against  the  current,  round  a  projection  of  the  bay. 

"  There,"  said  he,  taking  her  hand  and  pressing  it  to 
his  lips,  "there  comes  your  joy  and  my  misery.  That 
barge  is  for  your  escape  from  this  land  of  slaves."  Ma- 
riana's heart  throbbed  with  mixed  emotion.  "  I  must 
this  moment  bid  you  farewell,"  said  he  :  "but  must  I 
say,  for  ever  ?"  Mariana  could  trust  her  tongue  with 
but  some  imperfect  expressions  of  gratitude.  The  Turk 
led  her  to  the  barge,  placed  her,  half  reluctant,  in  it, 
and,  throwing  over  her  his  mantle  of  sables,  to  screen 
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her  from  the  night-dews,  continued  long  upon  the  ter- 
race gazing  on  the  course  of  the  vessel. 

Mariana,  as  the  shore  receded,  felt  relieved ;  yet  pain 
was  mingled  with  her  pleasure.  She  would  have  scorned 
herself  for  thinking  of  a  son  of  Mahomet  as  an  object  of 
attraction.  Yet  she  instinctively  regretted  that  this 
handsome  and  comparatively  accomplished  being  was 
condemned  to  pass  his  existence  in  the  heartlessness  and 
hazard  of  Moorish  life.  "  Santa  Maria  !"  she  exclaimed, 
in  full  recollection  of  her  vow,  ^'  how  lucky  it  would  be 
for  me,  if  the  first  grandee  who  comes  to  solicit  the  hand 
of  the  unfortunate  Mariana  possessed  half  the  gifts  of 
this  noble-minded  barbarian  I"  The  silence  of  the  night 
gave  room  for  the  play  of  thought;  and  the  beautiful 
Mariana,  as  the  barge  moved  rapidly  round  Cape  Spar- 
tacio,  raised  her  eyes  but  once,  and  then  it  was  to  catch 
a  last  look  of  the  terrace.  The  supper-room  was  still 
lighted  up,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  illumination,  as  it 
fell  broadly  on  the  water,  was  one  shade.  It  was  that 
of  the  Effendi,  who  was  still  standing  on  the  terrace. 
She  plunged  her  head  in  the  folds  of  the  mantle.  Even 
the  mantle  was  his ;  and  she  flung  it  from  her,  as  if  de- 
termined to  break  off  all  recollection  of  him;  then, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hand,  she  thought  and  wept. 

She  was  startled  from  her  meditations  by  the  hailing 
of  the  barge,  which  had  now  run  under  the  bows  of  a 
Spanish  frfgate  at  anchor.     The  princess  was  received 
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on  board  with  the  honors  due  to  her  rank,  and  with  the 
proverbial  gallantry  of  Spanish  officers.  The  frigate  had 
just  completed  her  cruise,  and,  after  some  communication 
with  the  shore  for  wood  and  water,  sailed  for  Spain.  The 
passage  was  slow  through  the  summer  calms,  and  the 
presence  of  a  princess  and  a  court  beauty  excited  the 
officers  to  exert  all  their  resources  of  amusement.  After 
all  had  been  tried,  a  famous  play  of  Camporillo's,  the 
"  Menos  enamorado  mas  sahio,"  was  proposed.  The 
parts  were  arranged,  the  deck  turned  into  a  stage,  and 
the  curtain  ready  to  rise,  when  the  lover  and  hero  de- 
clared himself  altogether  unable  to  undertake  the  cha- 
racter. Don  Bartolomeo  Quintana,  as  daring  a  stormer 
of  batteries  and  assaulter  of  decks  as  ever  fought  under 
the  Emperor  Charles,  had  found  his  nerves  give  way  at 
the  bare  possibility  of  being  laughed  at;  and,  when  the 
eventful  hour  approached,  the  gallant  lieutenant  sprang 
into  his  hammock,  and  pleaded  a  sudden  complication  of 
disorders,  that  defied  all  hope  of  medicine. 

The  captain,  Don  Belthazer  de  Carnero,  a  warrior  of 
sixty,  who  had  paid  the  tribute  of  a  right  leg  and  a  left 
arm  to  the  victory  of  Majorca,  gallantly  proposed  to  take 
the  part.  But  the  fear  of  turning  the  drama  into  a  farce 
prevented  the  acceptance  of  an  offisr  so  unequivocally 
magnanimous.  In  this  state  of  despair,  a  general  muster 
was  made  of  the  crew,  to  discover  any  substitute,  intrepid 
enough  to  stand  forth  in  defiance  of  the  world's  dread 
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laugh,  and  endure  the  loves  and  sorrows  of  Don  Henri- 
quez  Baturin,  captain  of  the  matchlocks,  who,  by  the 
help  of  drapery,  rouge,  and  a  crown  of  Italian  gold  leaf, 
made  a  very  handsome  and  very  gigantic  queen. 

At  last,  out  of  the  mob  between  decks  was  fished  up  a 
gavacho,  who  acknowledged  that,  among  his  different 
contrivances  for  life,  he  had  flourished  in  one  of  the 
strolling  companies  that  cross  the  Pyrenees  every  year 
from  the  Basque  country.  No  plea  of  modesty  could 
here  be  available.  He  was  forced  to  appear  upon  the 
boards,  and,  though  the  gavacho  accent  and  manner  were 
sufficiently  obvious  in  all  that  he  said  or  did,  he  went 
through  the  high  heroics  of  Camporillo  with  some  ap- 
plause. But  his  success  was  still  more  striking  in  the 
celebrated  entremes  of  Saluceo,  which  fell  almost  entirely 
to  himself.  His  imitations  of  all  the  lovers  of  the  Donna 
Cariscosa,  the  Englishman's  abruptness,  the  Frenchman's 
nonchalance,  the  Italian's  romance,  and  the  Spaniard's 
dignity,  were  pronounced  first-rate.  The  old  captain  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  have  done  it  better  himself;  the 
sailors  declared  that  the  gavacho  deserved  a  double 
ration;  and  even  the  fastidious  Mariana  allowed  that 
she  had  seen  a  worse  gracioso  in  the  Royal  Theatre  of 
Seville. 

But  the  frigate  was  now  steering  into  harbor ;  a  splen- 
did barge  came  alongside ;  she  heard  her  name  pro- 
nounced, and  was  in  a  moment  clasped  in  her  father's 
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arms.  All  Carthagena  was  in  a  state  of  ecstasy  at  the 
preservation  of  ''  the  most  famous  beauty  of  Spain,  who 
had  been  miraculously  brought  back  by  the  special  inter- 
position of  the  Madonna.'^  A  succession  of  fetes  fol- 
lowed. Mariana  was  enchanted,  grew  tired,  began  to 
contrast  her  late  eccentric  yet  exciting  life  with  the  per- 
petual and  exhausting  indulgences  of  her  present ;  and, 
soon  sick  of  banqueting,  complimenting,  and  late  hours, 
she  felt  rejoiced  at  her  father's  being  compelled  by  his 
office  to  return  to  Seville,  whither  she  proposed  to  accom- 
pany him.  But  the  prince  also  had  his  terms  to  make, 
and  they  were,  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  introduce 
the  Conde  de  Montellanos  again.  She  shrank  from  the 
idea ;  but  all  were  now  alike  indifferent  to  her  feelings. 
Montellanos  came ;  she  found  him  as  embarrassed, 
awkward,  and  intolerable,  as  ever.  But  she  was  tired  of 
resistance  to  her  father's  wishes.  Montellanos  was  of 
the  highest  rank  and  opulence.  ^'  He  is  a  fool,"  thought 
she,  ''but  where  are  we  to  look  for  philosophers  among 
Condes  !'^  She  acquiesced;  her  acquiescence  delighted 
the  prince ;  and  he  gave  a  grand  reunion  to  make  known 
the  approaching  nuptials. 

Mariana  was  in  the  pride  of  loveliness,  and  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  luxury  of  the  South;  yet  an  unaccountable 
weight  lay  on  her  spirits,  and  never  was  happiness  more 
sad.  On  the  evening  of  the  fete,  she  withdrew  from  the 
crowd,  and  sat  in  an  alcove  looking  out  upon  the  gardens. 
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whicli  were  filled  with  masquers.  There  she  suddenly 
caught  some  notes  of  a  soDg  familiar  to  her  ear.  From 
one  of  the  groups  the  singer  advanced,  his  mask  was  oflf, 
and  she  instantly  recognised  the  montenero  fisherman. 
A  thousand  strange  recollections  rushed  into  her  heart. 
But  she  felt  that  this  was  no  hour  for  the  dangerous 
feast  of  the  fancy,  and  she  hurried  into  the  midst  of  a 
circle  of  stately  dames  and  cavaliers.  There  a  voice  of 
singular  sweetness  pronounced  her  name  j  she  started  at 
the  sound,  and,  turning,  could  scarcely  trust  her  eyes ; 
Hamet  Efi'endi  was  at  her  side,  handsomer  than  ever, 
but  more  melancholy  still.  In  a  few  words,  he  told  her 
that,  finding  it  impossible  to  remain  in  Africa  after  she 
had  left  it,  he  had  come  to  give  himself  the  fatal  delight 
of  seeing  her  once,  before  he  went  to  die  in  the  armies 
of  the  Sultan. 

Mariana's  soul  was  on  her  lips,  and  she  was  uttering 
a  request  that  he  might  at  least  '^  stay  until  she  had 
brought  the  prince  her  father  to  thank  him  for  his  gene- 
rous services,^'  when  the  recollection  of  what  she  was  so 
soon  to  be  smote  her  like  an  arrow.  Her  promise  to 
Montellanos  was  irrevocable.  To  wed  an  Infidel  would 
have  been  at  all  times  revolting — and  yet  Hamet,  the 
noble  and  highminded  being  who  now  stood  fixing  iiis 
magnificent  eyes  on  her  with  such  intenseness  of  admi- 
ration and  sorrow — was  it  possible  that  he  could  continue 
long  in  the  delusions  of  his  native  belief  ?  While  she 
lingered  in  this  powerless  but  charmed  uncertainty,  the 
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Effendi  drew  a  ring  from  her  passive  finger,  and  replaced 
it  -with  a  superb  one  from  his  own,  then,  pressing  her 
hand  on  his  beating  bosom,  vowed  with  religious  solem- 
nity that  there  she  was  enshrined  for  ever.  A  dimness 
seemed  to  fall  on  Mariana's  eyes,  the  deep  disturbance 
of  true  passion;  and,  when  she  raised  them  again,  her 
lover  was  gone.  She  felt  as  if  with  him  had  vanished 
the  happiness  of  her  life. 

The  festivity  of  the  surrounding  scene  was  now  pain- 
ful, and  she  was  retiring,  when  a  loud  laugh,  and  the 
entrance  of  the  whole  group  of  officers  of  the  frigate, 
stopped  her.  They  were  surrounding  their  old  friend, 
the  gavacho,  who  was  giving  them  a  recitation  of  one  of 
his  national  stories,  with  such  a  mixture  of  vivacity, 
oddity,  and  feeling,  that  his  audience  were  alternately 
subdued  almost  to  tears  and  bursting  out  into  unre- 
strained merriment.  Mariana  was  recognised  by  him  at 
once,  and  a  long  extempore  stanza  was  poured  out  in  her 
praise.  The  compliment  was  profuse,  yet  turned  with  a 
delicacy  that  called  up  increased  applause  on  the  part  of 
the  audience,  and  touched  even  Mariana's  thoughtful 
countenance  with  a  blush  and  a  smile.  The  gavacho 
vanished.  "A  capital  fellow!"  said  the  officers,  ''what 
an  actor  he  would  make !"  "  A  capital  fellow !"  said 
the  donnas,  "  what  a  lover  he  would  make  !"  ''  A  being 
of  singular  talents  l"  said  Mariana;  "  and,  if  it  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Prince  de  Caranza,  they  shall  not  be  thrown 
away." 
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A  movement  in  the  distant  circle  now  indicated  the 
arrival  of  some  distinguished  guest.  A  chamberlain 
announced  the  name  of  the  Conde  de  Montellanos. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  unfortunate  in  that  hour 
of  feeling.  Mariana  shuddered  as  he  approached  her. 
The  touch  of  his  hand,  as  he  led  her  forward  to  the 
company  in  the  character  of  his  future  bride,  chilled 
her  like  ice ;  and,  half  fainting,  she  tottered  back  to  a 
recess  which  admitted  the  night  air.  Montellanos 
attended  her  there  :  but  she  listened  to  him  with  bitter 
repulsion,  until  he  gave  up  the  attempt  to  address  her, 
and,  with  the  carelessness  of  a  husband,  began  to  amuse 
himself  with  touching  the  cords  of  a  guitar  that  lay  on 
the  table.  After  a  prelude  of  a  few  notes,  he  sang  to 
the  instrument.  To  her  surprise,  it  was  the  montenero's 
song  and  actual  tone.  But  the  Conde  soon  grew  tired, 
threw  aside  the  instrument,  and  launched  out  into  praise 
of  the  loveliness  of  the  night.  The  memorable  parting 
on  the  Algerine  terrace  came  full  on  Mariana's  memory, 
and  her  eyes  were  accidentally  turned  on  him.  After 
pressing  the  border  of  her  mantle  to  his  lips,  he  had 
drawn  a  fold  of  it  around  his  forehead,  with  some  resem- 
blance to  a  turban.  His  costume  rivalled  the  Turkish 
in  splendor;  and,  in  the  expression  of  his  features  and 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  as  he  asked  her  some  question  of 
her  detention  among  the  Infidels,  she  could  almost  have 
thought  that  the  EfFendi  was  again  at  her  side.     But 
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the  idea  was  extravagant^  and  Mariana  dismissed  it  with 
an  unconscious  sigh. 

To  his  inquiries,  she  acknowledged  that  the  pirates 
had  treated  her  with  singular  respect,  and  that  there  were 
noble  minds  among  them.  "  Yes,  and  even  in  Algiers,'^ 
said  the  Conde,  "  there  are  to  be  found  as  many  of  the 
pains  of  passion  as  in  the  most  fastidious  circles  of  Euro- 
pean beauty.  The  loveliest  being  I  ever  saw,  excepting 
the  Princess  de  Caranza  herself,  I  saw  in  Algiers.  But 
she  was  capricious  as  a  gazelle,  and  in  return  for  the  offer 
of  a  heart  I  could  obtain  nothing  but  this  ring.''  He 
laid  it  on  her  hand :  it  bore  her  cipher ;  it  was  the  ring 
which  the  Effendi  had  drawn  from  her  finger.  Mariana's 
dark  eyes  gazed  on  the  Conde's  face  with  astonishment. 
He  was  more  like  Hamet  than  ever.  Even  her  beauty 
was  heightened  by  the  emotion. 

"Ah,  princess,'^  whispered  the  lover,  "that  counte- 
nance would  have  sealed  your  eternal  captivity.  No 
Turk  would  have  ever  suffered  you  to  leave  his  shore. 
But,  on  the  last  night  when  Hamet  Effendi  led  you  from 
the  pavilion  of  the  captain  of  the  Vulture " 

"  That  Effendi  was  no  infidel,"  interrupted  the  quick- 
witted princess,  with  a  smile.  The  secret  flashed  on  her 
at  once;  the  Conde  fell  at  her  feet,  and  the  fastidiousness 
of  the  Italian  beauty  was  at  once  punished  and  rewarded. 

The  Coude's  own  narrative  was  brief.  His  admiration 
of  her  talents  and  beauty  had  embarrassed  him  in  their 
first  interview;  and  the  painful  discovery  that  she  looked 
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upon  him  "with  contempt  had  still  more  deprived  him  of 
his  presence  of  mind.  But,  on  her  leaving  Seville,  he 
found  that  he  could  not  live  without  her;  and,  by  pur- 
suing her  route,  he  had  naturally  fallen  into  the  same 
adventures  with  herself. 

Following  her  to  Carthagena,  he  had  been  seized  by 
the  same  banditti,  had  purchased  the  assistance  of  some 
of  the  robbers,  and  had  kept  up  his  disguise,  that  he 
might  indulge  in  the  delight  of  seeing  her,  lovely  and  un- 
sophisticated as  she  was.  The  same  pirate  next  seized 
both.  But  the  Algerine  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  on 
his  landing,  by  the  dey;  and  a  bribe  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  harem  had  invested  the  Conde  with  the  temporary 
honors  of  the  master  of  the  household.  More  and  more 
enamoured,  he  had  followed  her  to  the  Spanish  frigate, 
where  he  had  determined  to  avoid  her  presence  through 
fear  of  her  displeasure  at  thus  playing  upon  her  feelings; 
but  the  strong  temptation  of  seeing  her  without  being 
known,  again  induced  him  to  personate  the  royal  lover  of 
the  tragic  queen,  the  captain  of  the  matchlocks,  and  the 
gracioso  of  the  enfremes.  Mariana's  radiant  eyes  told 
with  what  emotions  she  listened  to  the  tale.  Genius,  feel- 
ing, heroism,  and  passion,  were  before  her  in  the  form  of 
the  scorned  lover.  In  sighs  and  tears  she  gave  her  hand, 
but  they  were  the  overflowings  of  a  delighted  spirit.  She 
was  silent,  but  her  heart  spoke ;  and  Mariana  was  the 
happiest  bride  in  Spain. 
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MEMORY. 

BY    MISS    EMMA   ROBERTS. 

"  Joy's  recollection  is  no  longer  joy, 
But  sorrow's  memory  is  a  sorrow  still." 

Byron. 

TALK  not  to  me  of  memory ! 
Oh,  speak  not  of  the  past ! 
To  speak  of  pleasure,  is  to  say 

It  will  not,  cannot  last. 
Were  it  not  better  to  forget, 
Than  cling  to  memory  and  regret ! 

Look  back  upon  our  early  years — 
What  will  the  mind  trace  there  ? 

The  tearful  hours  of  childish  grief. 
The  weight  of  childish  care : 

Each  prescient  woe  a  prophecy 

Of  what  too  certainly  would  be. 

Go  on  to  riper  years,  and  look 
Upon  the  hour  of  spring; 
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And  from  the  long,  long  track  of  years 

What  will  the  memory  bring  ? 
Affections  wasted,  pleasures  fled, 
And  hopes  long  numbered  with  the  dead. 

Our  life  is  as  a  mountain  path, 

A  path  of  toil  and  pain  : 
And  when  upon  its  steep  ascent 

A  little  way  we  gain, 
What  boots  it  looking  back  to  trace 
The  troubles  that  beset  our  race  ! 

And  turn  we  from  the  many  chords 

That  Memory  can  wake — 
Its  baflied  hopes,  its  griefs,  its  cares. 

And  one  example  take ; 
Yet  one,  all  others  far  above — 
Oh  !  need  I  name  the  name  of  love  ? 

Among  love's  sorrows  I  will  take 

But  one  my  proof  to  be ; 
Albeit  its  woes  are  numberless 

As  sands  beside  the  sea : 
But  armed  with  this  is  Memory  sent 
To  be  our  earth's  worst  punishment. 

Love  !  unrequited  love  ! — the  heart 
That  owns  it  can  but  crave 


^^^  SONG. 


Either  entire  forgetfulness, 

Or  else  an  early  grave. 
Alas,  for  Memory,  when  she  brings 
With  flight  of  years  but  sharper  stings  ! 


SONG. 


BY    MRS.    ABDY. 


THE  songs  we  used  to  sing  together, 
Speak  to  my  heart  of  happier  hours; 
We  sung  them  in  the  spring's  bright  weather, 

Beneath  a  canopy  of  flowers ; 
Now,  while  the  wintry  evening  closes, 

I  sit  and  hear  the  falling  rain, 
And  think  on  withered  joys  and  roses, 
And  songs  I  may  not  sing  again  ! 

When  spring  once  more  the  land  rejoices. 

Blossoms  and  buds  shall  gaily  blend. 
But  never  can  our  hearts  or  voices 

Again  unite,  my  faithful  friend ! 
Afl'ection's  master-chord  is  broken. 

Then  let  us  not  its  lays  profane. 
The  soul's  deep  language  they  have  spoken^ — 

Such  words  they  cannot  speak  again  ! 
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THE  FANTOCCINI-BOY  IN  ROME. 


BY   T.    K.    HERVEY. 


AN  orphan  boy — alone  !  alone  ! 
No  mother  waits  for  the  homeless  one ! 
He  passeth  on,  through  the  crowded  street, 
"With  a  longing  look  and  weary  feet, — 
As  he  wandereth  over  the  Alpine  wild, — 
Everywhere  a  hermit-child ! 
No  one  to  hail,  and  no  one  to  bless, 
In  city,  or  in  wilderness : 
^Mid  eyes  and  voices,  not  an  eye 
To  weep  for  the  love  of  the  orphan  boy, — 
And  not  a  tone  that  glides  apart. 
To  ring  the  small  bells  of  his  heart. 
Where  Florence  keepeth  the  gifts  of  art, 
Like  dreams  of  the  past  in  a  faded  heart ; 
And  Venice  her  spires,  like  a  vessel  her  spars. 
Lifts  from  the  waters,  to  look  to  the  stars  j — 
Where  Pisa,  now,  like  her  own  tall  tower, 
Leaneth  down  from  her  height  of  power ; 
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And  Naples,  like  a  southern  bride, 

Looks  o'er  the  southern  sea, 

And  weareth,  under  a  brow  of  pride, 

A  heart  of  fantasy, — 

The  city  whose  thousand  pulses  play. 

Like  the  dancing  waves  of  her  own  bright  bay,— 

Whose  spirits,  ever  on  the  wing, 

Are  ready  still,  like  yon  idle  boy. 

To  barter  life's  most  precious  thing, 

For  the  sake  of  an  aimless  toy ; — 

From  town  to  town — from  clime  to  clime, 

He  stealeth  along  with  the  stealing  time, 

Pausing  nowhere,  tarrying  none. 

But  wandering  ever,  away  and  on. 

With  trailing  feet,  and  with  elfin  locks. 

And  all  his  friends  in  that  curtained  box ; 

Halting  still  where  the  children  are. 

And  showing  its  marvels  everywhere, — 

Till,  once  again,  with  his  wondrous  toy. 

He  standeth  in  Rome — a  Roman  boy  ! 

Rome  is  the  place  for  the  ruined  heart, 
Where  ruin  sits  in  the  homes  of  art ; — 
And  Rome  is  the  place  for  the  weary  breast, 
Where  all  things  whisper  of  more  than  rest; — 
Where  crowded  alley  and  haunted  nook 
Have,  each  and  ever,  a  lonely  look, 
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And  sadness  broodeth  over  the  whole, — 

Oh  !  Rome  is  the  place  for  the  lonely  soul  ! 

The  homeless  grieveth  less  in  Rome, 

Where  no  one  seems  as  he  were  at  home, — 

O'er  shattered  shrines  and  wasted  walls, 

Where  sunshine  saddens  as  it  falls, — 

And  none  of  all  the  roofs  and  domes, 

O'er  its  solemn  surface  spread. 

Look  as  they  were  for  abiding-homes. 

Save  those  which  hold  its  dead. 

Through  noise  and  glare  that  city  is 

Still  like  a  vast  necropolis, 

And  men,  amid  its  tombs,  to-day. 

Like  pilgrims  sitting  ^mid  ruins  gray  ! — 

And  yet,  the  Roman  heart  and  eye 

Are  as  dull  to  this  as  yon  orphan  boy ! 

He  stands  by  the  Caesars'  palace-hall, 
That  stands  by  the  prelate's  mitred  stall ; 
He  walks  the  fields  where  the  laurel  grew, 
And  drinketh  the  air  where  the  eagles  flew, 
And  seeth  the  evening  shadows  fall 
Over  the  Coliseum  wall : 
And  he  looketh  abroad,  with  a  listless  eye, 
On  the  hurrying  crowds  that  pass  him  by. 
And  flingeth  glances,  scarce  more  cold, 
On  the  broken  frieze  and  the  statue  old, — 
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For  the  crumbling  shaft  and  the  sculptured  stone 

Are  as  near  to  his  heart  as  any  one  ! 

Oh  !  seeth  he  not  that  all  men  there, 

Beneath  their  smiles  have  an  orphan  air ) 

That  over  each  and  all  is  cast 

A  shadow  from  the  mighty  past, — 

And  modern  glory  looketh  wan, 

In  the  lingering  gleams  of  a  glory  gone  ! 

He  heareth  not  the  foot  of  Time 

Climbing  the  arch  he  loves  to  climb, — 

And  dreameth  of  none  of  the  viewless  things 

That  are  flitting  about  on  their  spirit-wings ! 

He  playeth  his  puppets  where,  of  old, 

The  triumph  passed,  in  its  sweep  of  gold ; 

And  resteth  his  box  on  the  ruined  stone 

That  kept  the  tale  of  some  broken  throne ; 

And  puUeth  his  fantoccini  strings 

Where  the  wires  were  worked  that  played  with  kings ! 

And  the  Roman  son — of  the  Roman  sire 

AVho  followed  the  eagle's  glance  of  fire, 

Whose  sport  was  the  cohorts'  iron  play — 

Looks  idly  on  at  his  freaks,  to-day; 

And  takes  the  laugh  from  his  laughing  eye, 

And  sendeth  it  back  right  merrily ; — 

And  stands  beneath  the  self-same  sky 

That  fired  the  Scipios  with  its  glow, 
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To  watch  the  trick  of  a  wandering  boy, 
Who  plays  a  puppet  show  ! 

Such,  'mid  her  ruins  old  and  gray, 
Such  are  the  sports  of  Rome  to-day ! 
Though  finer  souls  may  hear  a  tone 
Of  spirits  speaking  from  each  old  stone, 
And  catch,  below  each  merry  cry. 
An  echo  faint  like  a  far-ofi"  sigh. 
But  the  antique  forum's  haunted  walls 
Ring  with  the  puppets'  mimic  brawls; 
And  Punch  lifts  up  his  portly  bust. 
And  laughs  aloud  o'er  the  Caesars'  dust; 
And  just  such  plaudits  greet  the  show 
As  answered  Cicero,  long  ago  ! — 
Oh  !  yonder  orphan  dreameth  not, — 
With  his  weary  feet  and  his  elfin  locks, — 
That  a  moral  dwells  in  his  lonely  lot, 
And  a  satire  haunts  his  box  ! 
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LA  MERE  DES  SOLDATS. 


BY   MRS.    LEE. 


I  HAD  very  often  heard  of  the  person  who  bears  the 
above  appellation,  and  yet,  during  years  of  resi- 
dence in  and  frequent  visits  to  Paris,  it  had  so  chanced 
that  I  had  never  seen  her.  However,  I  determined  not 
to  go  again  without  making  acquaintance  with  her,  and, 
in  October,  1829,  I  accomplished  my  purpose.  I  set 
off  for  Montmartre  with  a  friend,  who  was  to  act  as 
guide  and  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and,  leaving  our 
carriage  at  the  harriere,  we  slowly  proceeded  up  the 
hill. 

It  was  one  of  those  days  so  frequent  in  autumn,  when 
gleams  of  sunshine  break  through  heavy  masses  of 
clouds,  and  cast  partial  lights  over  the  landscape.  Paris 
and  its  environs  appeared  like  a  vast  panorama,  and  we 
often  turned  round  to  contemplate  the  scene  which  we 
were  leaving  behind  us.  The  gilded  dome  of  the  Inva- 
lides  rose  in  the  gray  atmosphere  with  independent 
brightness;  St.  Genevieve  and  Notre  Dame  served  as 
beacons  to  direct  us  to  the  spots  which  most  interested 
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US.  The  castle  of  Vincennes  rose  from  the  plain,  and 
the  dense  black  cloud  above  threw  over  it  a  gloom  which 
was  well  adapted  to  its  history.  One  broad  solitary 
beam  illumined  the  darkness,  and  shot  across  the  fading 
tints  of  a  beautiful  and  distant  assemblage  of  trees. 
The  light  alone  would  have  attracted  our  observation, 
but  it  was  like  a  ray  of  glory  over  the  cemetery  of  P^re 
la  Chaise,  and  the  last  loved  being  there  deposited 
seemed  to  be  hailing  us  as  we  stood.  The  fairest,  the 
best,  the  pride  and  joy  of  all  connected  with  her,  had 
vanished  from  us  in  the  perfection  of  youthful  loveli- 
ness; and  at  this  moment  her  heavenly  countenance, 
her  extraordinary  talents  and  acquirements,  her  unwea- 
ried and  universal  benevolence,  her  resignation  to  her 
untimely  fate,  all  rushed  upon  our  recollection,  and  our 
hearts  were  too  full  to  speak. 

But  the  living  soon  awakened  us  from  our^  reverie, 
and  we  silently  gained  the  village.  It  had  no  beauty  to 
induce  us  to  linger  in  it ;  and,  having  heard  that  La 
Mere  was  often  to  be  seen  at  the  confessional  in  the 
church,  we  bent  our  steps  thither.  A  poor  decrepit 
female  most  officiously  besprinkled  us  with  holy  water  as 
we  entered,  but  the  object  of  our  search  was  not  there, 
and  Monsieur  D.  left  me  to  examine  the  interior  of  the 
building,  while  he  tried  to  gain  information  concerning 
her  residence.  The  church  of  Montmartre  is  not  beau- 
tiful either  in  decoration  or  architecture,  but  it  is  inte- 
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resting  from  its  antiquity,  and  from  a  few  old  relics 
within,  such  as  a  font  and  a  few  mutilated  tombs  ;  but 
its  venerable  appearance  is  destroyed  by  bad  paintings 
and  the  dirty  finery  hung  about  the  various  altars 
round  it.  Having  procured  some  directions,  my  friend 
returned,  and,  proceeding  through  two  or  three  little 
dirty  alleys,  we  reached  a  high  wall,  which  so  com- 
pletely concealed  the  dwelling  of  La  Mere,  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  small  door,  we  should  not  have  guessed 
that  there  was  any  habitation  behind  it.  There  was 
neither  bell  nor  knocker;  tapping  seemed  in  vain  :  we 
therefore  shook  this  door  with  all  our  force,  and  our  ears 
were  then  assailed  by  the  loud  outcries  of  some  curs, 
who  would  have  disputed  our  entrance.  A  dirty-looking 
female  admitted  us,  and,  when  we  asked  for  La  Mere 
JSfe.  Famille,  ushered  us  in  through  a  low  apartment, 
without  furniture,  inhabited  by  fowls  and  ducks,  into 
another  of  better  dimensions.  I  had,  it  is  true,  seen 
enough  of  nuns  and  friars  to  destroy  the  romantic 
notions  which  we  English  Protestants  often  conceive  of 
them ;  but  all  I  had  heard  of  this  extraordinary  being 
led  me  to  expect  a  fairy  rather  than  a  dwarf,  and,  with 
feelings  heightened  by  the  circumstances  of  my  walk,  I 
had  quitted  the  church  with  impressions  far  beyond 
their  natural  pitch.  It  was  well  for  me  that  the  en- 
trance had  somewhat  checked  these,  or  I  might  have 
started  when  La  31ere  first  presented  herself.     It  was 
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not  that  the  idea  of  her  unearthly  appearance  was  de- 
stroyed, but  I  in  vain  looked  for  her  good  deeds  in  her 
exterior.  A  little  being  stood  before  me,  not  more  than 
four  feet  and  a  half  high.  Her  black  gown  was  made 
with  the  wide  sleeves  and  skirt  always  worn  by  nuns ; 
her  bib  and  head-cloth  were  white  as  snow;  a  large 
black  veil  was  thrown  over  her  head  and  shoulders ;  a 
rosary  was  attached  to  her  girdle ;  and  a  large  cross 
was  suspended  from  her  neck.  A  pair  of  huge  feet,  in 
thick  and  coarse  shoes,  peeped  from  beneath  her  robe ; 

her  hands  were  small  and  shrivelled  ;  but  her  face 

I  have  reserved  that  till  the  last,  despairing  to  convey 
an  adequate  notion  of  its  expression.  Her  features  were 
aquiline,  and  had  been  handsome  ;  the  loss  of  her  teeth 
had  brought  her  nose  and  chin,  sharpened  by  age,  too 
near  together  to  preserve  their  original  beauty,  but  her 
eyes  were  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe.  Sur- 
rounded by  wrinkles,  they  yet  preserved  all  the  fire  of 
youth ;  they  were  black,  and  seemed  to  penetrate  into 
every  secret  feeling.  They  were  occasionally  raised  to 
heaven  with  fervor,  but,  when  she  was  speaking  of  her 
adventures,  they  were  in  incessant  motion.  Her  voice 
was  not  harsh,  but  loud  as  that  of  a  Stentor,  and  contri- 
buted more  than  anything  else  to  the  idea  of  her  being 
supernatural. 

Accustomed  to  see  a  multitude  of  people,  all  of  whom 
she  cannot  recollect,  it  is  very  easy  to  pass  for  an   old 
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acquaintance  with  La  Mere  des  Soldats,  and  as  such  my 
friend  introduced  himself.  x\s  such  did  she  receive  him, 
and  welcome  us  both  to  her  dwelling.  We  sat  down, 
and  conversed  some  little  time,  during  which  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  surveying  the  apartment.  A  large 
pot-au-feit  stood  among  the  wood-ashes  in  the  ample 
chimney;  a  small  bed  at  one  corner,  with  yellowish 
white  curtains,  was  destined  to  receive  not  only  its 
owner,  but  a  huge  cat,  which  evidently  preferred  diurnal 
possession.  A  table,  a  few  old  chairs,  a  chest  of  draw- 
ers, a  sort  of  secretaire,  and  a  basket  for  each  of  the 
dogs,  completed  the  furniture. 

After  talking  over  the  number  of  her  patients  and 
some  minor  troubles  which  had  lately  befallen  her,  she 
asked  us  to  inspect  the  chamber  prepared  by  herself  for 
those  workmen  who  are  wounded  in  the  quarries  close 
by  her  residence.  There  was  no  occupant  at  the  time  I 
speak  of;  but  the  three  beds  which  the  chamber  con- 
tained were  all  ready  to  receive  their  patients  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  were  models  of  neatness  and 
cleanliness.  The  room  was  hung  round  with  prints, 
illustrating  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  railed  off  from 
the  rest  was  a  small  altar,  dedicated  to  our  Saviour, 
decorated  with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  tinsel, 
flowers,  and  candlesticks.  La  Mere  placed  chairs  for  us 
all  to  kneel  upon,  and  said,  "  Whatever  religion  you 
may  be  of,  you  surely  cannot  refuse  to  join  your  voice 
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with  mine  in  thankfulness  and  supplication  to  the  Sa- 
viour of  mankind.  All  religions  are  the  same  which 
acknowledge  the  Almighty  and  his  Son.'^  Of  course  we 
complied  with  her  request,  and  she  commenced  a  prayer 
of  her  own  composition.  Her  voice,  however,  frequently 
failed  her,  and  Mons.  D.  offered  to  read  the  prayer  for 
her.  She  put  it  into  his  hands,  and  gave  herself  up  to 
the  devotion  of  the  moment.  She  repeated  it  after  him 
with  fervor,  and,  although  the  verses  were  not  perfect, 
they  were  simple  and  affecting;  and,  on  seeing  her  with 
her  hands  and  eyes  upraised,  and  her  whole  self  entirely 
abstracted,  as  it  were,  from  this  earth,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible either  to  refuse  her  credit  for  her  sincerity,  or  in 
some  measure  to  partake  of  her  feelings.  On  rising,  she 
laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  exclaimed,  '^  Now,  you 
are  truly  my  sister,  and  I  hope  you  will  never  forget  the 
prayers  of  La  Mere  Ste.  Families  We  offered  her 
money,  but  she  pointed  to  a  little  box,  and  said,  '^  Put 
it  into  that,  for  there  I  keep  the  treasures  of  others.  I 
do  not  want  it  just  now  for  my  hospital,  but  there  are 
many  poor  in  this  parish.^' 

We  returned  to  her  own  room,  and  then  begged  her 
to  relate  to  us  the  history  of  her  life ;  for  I  told  her  I 
had  come  all  the  way  from  England  to  hear  it  and  to  see 
her.  She  readily  complied  with  my  wishes,  but  wan- 
dered occasionally  from  her  subject.  She  frequently 
stopped  to  make  reflections,  and  at  times  her  enthusiasm 
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rendered  her  almost  incoherent;  the  following,  however, 
is  the  substance  of  her  narration. 

Her  real  name  is  Maunoir,  and  she  was  born  at  An- 
gers, where  she  lived  with  a  wealthy  mother.  From 
the  earliest  age  she  devoted  herself  to  charity,  and,  when 
the  civil  wars  commenced,  she  visited  the  fields  of  battle 
to  carry  succor  to  the  wounded,  and  comfort  to  the 
dying.  With  her  basket  of  drugs  and  cordials,  she 
braved  the  horrors  of  such  a  scene,  spent  hours  in 
stanching  wounds,  and  probably  saving  the  lives  of 
many,  who  would  otherwise  have  perished  from  exhaus- 
tion. During  these  troubled  times,  sixty-four  unhappy 
priests  were  shut  up  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle  at  An- 
gers, and  sufi"ering  tortures  from  thirst.  This  diminu- 
tive being  scaled  the  walls,  and  by  means  of  cords 
lowered  wine  and  water  through  the  broken  windows  to 
the  unfortunate  sufferers.  For  this  she  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  even  there,  regardless  of  her  own  fate,  she 
contrived  to  help  her  companions  in  misfortune.  She 
was  at  length  released  by  some  counter-revolution,  which 
changed  the  authorities.  Her  mother  died,  and  her  pro- 
perty having  been  all  confiscated.  Mademoiselle  Maunoir 
went  to  Paris,  in  the  hope  of  attaching  herself  to  some 
religious  community  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  sick, 
and,  arriving  at  her  aunt's,  she  was  entreated  to  leave 
her  vocations,  and  behave  as  became  the  heiress  of  a  con- 
siderable property.     This  she  positively  refused  to  do. 
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and  she  was  consequently  disinherited :  before  her  aunt 
died,  however,  she  made  over  her  property  to  the  insti- 
tution which  her  niece  had  even  then  endeavored  to 
found. 

Finding  that  to  associate  herself  with  any  established 
order  would  be  to  confine  her  pious  exertions,  she  pur- 
sued her  own  course,  and  particularly  devoted  herself  to 
the  care  of  sick  or  disgraced  soldiers,  and  of  those  who 
were  not  sufficiently  poor  to  go  into  an  hospital,  and  yet 
not  rich  enough  to  pay  for  medical  attendance.  But  the 
former  have  always  been  the  chief  objects  of  her  care, 
from  which  she  derives  the  title  of  ^^  La  Mere  des  Sol- 
dats''  She  not  only  visits  them  in  their  hospitals,  but 
in  their  prisons,  whither  she  carries  them  bodily  refresh- 
ments and  the  consolations  of  religion.  For  this  she  is 
so  well  known  to  everybody,  that  she  is  admitted  where 
no  one  else  would  be  allowed  to  go,  and,  whenever  an 
unhappy  soldier  is  tried  for  any  offence,  she  takes  her 
station  in  the  court,  with  her  little  bottle  of  eau  de 
melisse  in  her  hand,  with  which  she  revives  the  spirits  of 
those  who  are  condemned.  The  instant  that  the  pri- 
soner is  taken  out  of  court,  away  she  trots  at  an  in- 
credible rate,  with  her  wooden  shoes  and  great  feet,  to 
the  palace.  The  sentinels,  who  know  her,  permit  her  to 
pass;  the  people  in  waiting  permit  her  still  further;  and 
she  glides  into  the  royal  presence  almost  unperceived. 
She  does  not  always  plead  in  vain;  for,  the  military 
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laws  of  France  being  extremely  severe,  every  opportu- 
nity which  affords  an  excuse  for  their  mitigation  is 
readily  seized.  Among  the  successful  instances  which 
she  related  to  us,  I  shall  select  only  two. 

The  first  was  that  of  a  young  man  who  had  been 
forced  into  the  army,  and  torn  away  from  a  young  wife, 
to  whom  he  had  been  married  only  a  few  months,  and 
from  a  number  of  beloved  friends  and  relations.  The 
news  of  his  mother's  dangerous  illness  and  the  imme- 
diate prospect  of  the  birth  of  his  child  reached  him,  and 
he  sought  and  obtained  leave  of  absence,  in  order  to  re- 
turn to  his  family.  His  home  was  far  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  he  had  the  happiness  of  finding  his  mother 
better ;  but,  as  he  was  about  to  depart  after  a  few  days' 
rest,  his  wife  was  taken  ill,  and,  to  leave  her  in  safety 
and  embrace  his  new-born  child,  he  delayed  the  moment 
of  starting,  in  the  hope  of  still  reaching  his  regiment  by 
the  expiration  of  his  furlough.  To  do  this  he  was 
obliged  to  use  extra  exertion ;  but,  overcome  by  fatigue 
and  anxiety,  he  was  a  week  beyond  the  appointed  time. 
He  was  seized  as  a  deserter,  tried,  and  condemned  to  be 
shot.  When  his  sentence  was  pronounced,  the  poor 
fellow  fainted,  but  La  Mere  was  close  at  hand  to  pour 
her  cordial  down  his  throat,  and  to  whisper  a  few  words 
of  hope  in  his  ear.  She  proceeded  with  her  usual 
celerity  to  the  Tuileries,  and  told  her  story  to  the  kind- 
hearted  Louis  XVIII.,  who  not  only  pardoned  the  cul- 
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prit  but  ordered  his  discharge.  I  saw  the  letter  from 
the  family  to  his  benefactress,  which  expressed  their 
unbounded  gratitude,  and  she  told  me  that  they  every 
year  proved  by  some  trifling  present  that  her  services 
were  not  forgotten. 

The  second  instance  was  of  more  recent  occurrence, 
and  was  that  of  a  fine  young  man,  who,  after  repeated 
irritating  and  insulting  conduct  from  his  superior  officer, 
was  at  length  struck  by  him.  The  soldier  returned  the 
blow,  and  felled  his  officer  to  the  ground.  He  was  ar- 
rested, and  the  court-martial  sentenced  him  to  be  shot 
in  a  few  hours  after  condemnation.  La  Mere  darted  off 
to  the  Tuileries  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  but  un- 
happily the  king,  Charles  X.,  was  at  St.  Cloud.     She 

instantly  quitted  the  palace,  and  met  the  Due  de  R 1 

in  his  cabriolet.  He  heard  her  story,  and,  telling  her 
to  get  into  his  carriage,  he  drove  her  at  full  speed  to 
St.  Cloud,  at  the  same  time  informing  her  that  there  was 
no  hope  for  her  protege,  for  the  youthful  and  benevolent 

Due  de  Ch s  had  already  solicited  his  majesty  twice 

without  success.     Arrived  at  St.  Cloud,  La  Mere  met 

on  the  stairs  the  Due  de  Ch s,  who  told  her  that  his 

majesty  still  continued  inexorable,  for  it  was  an  offence 
which  was  never  pardoned.  La  Mhre,  however,  per- 
sisted, and  so  effectually  worked  upon  the  king's  feel- 
ings that  he  wavered.  At  that  moment  the  rolling  of 
wheels  and  the  trampling  of  horses  were  heard.     They 
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were  leading  the  poor  victim  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Dropping  on  her  knees.  La  Mere  called  religion  to  her 
aid,  in  so   powerful  a  manner,  that  she   obtained  the 

royal  grace.     The  Due  de  Ch s  awaited  the  result 

of  her  visit,  and  when  she  shouted  ''Pardon!^'  from 
the  door  of  his  majesty's  apartment,  he  immediately 
despatched  a  horse-soldier  to  stop  the  execution.  He 
arrived  just  as  the  poor  fellow  had  had  the  handker- 
chief bound  round  his  head  and  dropped  on  his  knees 
to  meet  his  fate.  The  joyous  cries  of  his  companions 
informed  him  that  he  was  saved,  and  when  they  tore  the 
bandage  from  his  eyes  he  was  senseless.  They  carried 
him  from  the  ground  to  the  hospital,  where  he  had  a 
fever,  '^  but,"  said  his  protectress,  ''  we  shall  soon  get 
him  well  again." 

The  good  deeds  of  La  Mere  Ste.  Famille,  however, 
have  not  been  confined  to  individual  instances.  When 
the  Empress  Josephine  was  on  the  -throne  of  France, 
she  sent  for  this  enthusiastic  being  and  asked  her  what 
she  should  give  her  by  way  of  present.  La  Mere  only 
asked  for  a  male  and  female  lamb  of  the  real  Merino 
breed.  The  Empress  complied,  and  interested  herself 
very  much  about  their  well-doing.  From  these,  and 
from  a  more  numerous  donation  of  the  same  kind  from 
another  quarter.  La  3Iere  has  reared  a  large  flock  of  the 
purest  race.  This  has  been  her  great  resource  at  all 
times,  and,  when  the  plague  raged  at  Barcelona,  she 
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pledged  her  flock,  in  order  to  pay  the  expenses  of  two 
religious  sisters  and  five  brethren,  whom  she  sent  to 
attend  on  the  sick  in  the  hospitals.  She  was  desirous 
also  of  sending  the  same  sort  of  assistance  to  the  Greeks 
during  their  late  struggle,  but  the  government  prohi- 
bited the  departure  of  her  little  expedition. 

I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  advantage  is  but  too  often 
taken  of  the  enthusiasm  and  credulity  of  La  ^lere,  and 
she  has  frequently  been  drawn  into  the  snares  of  the 
artful,  and  become  responsible  for  sums  of  money. 
Such  a  circumstance  had  just  occurred  when  I  saw  her, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  sell  her  ^'  pauvres  Mtes,"  as  she 
called  them,  to  answer  a  heavy  demand.  As  she  spoke 
they  arrived  from  browsing  on  the  hill,  and  a  little 
ragged  shepherdess  conducted  them  to  their  fold  behind 
the  house  :  we  saw  them  before  we  came  away,  and  they 
evinced  much  joy  at  the  sight  of  their  mistress.  They 
also  licked  our  hands,  and  seemed  so  perfectly  tame, 
that  she  had  evidently  spent  much  time  among  them 
teaching  them  gentleness. 

But  the  chief  ambition  of  this  extraordinary  per- 
sonage is  to  found  a  religious  order,  for  the  express 
purposes  to  which  she  has  devoted  her  life.  She  wrote 
to  the  Pope  on  the  subject,  and  obtained  his  holiness's 
full  permission  to  establish  herself  as  the  superior  of  the 
order.  She  could  not,  however,  accomplish  her  plan 
without  the  assistance  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  and 
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she  also  petitioned  him,  but  he  refused  all  aid,  and,  it  is 
supposed  from  motives  of  policy,  entirely  prohibited  her 
from  forming  the  institution.  She  still  persists,  how- 
ever, with  the  Pope's  authority,  to  call  herself  La  JSu- 
pcrieure  des  Soeurs  Ste.  Famille^  and  two  sisters  consider 
her  as  the  legal  directress  of  their  labors  in  the  same 
cause,  to  which  she  has  so  entirely  sacrificed  all  her 
worldly  interests. 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  wonderful  woman,  who  is 
still  to  be  seen  every  day  descending  and  reascending 
the  hill  of  Montmartre,  on  her  way  to  and  from  the 
military  hospitals.  A  little  basket  hangs  on  her  arm, 
and  she  is  escorted  by  her  two  dogs.  The  soldiers  bless 
her  as  she  passes  their  casernes.  ''  Bon  jour,  ma  mereT' 
salutes  her  on  all  sides  as  she  goes  along ;  and  many  of 
the  poorer  class  feel  a  superstitious  reverence  even  for 
her  name.  I  was  in  her  presence  nearly  three  hours, 
and  my  attention  had  been  so  strongly  excited,  and  the 
interest  I  felt  for  her  was  so  powerful,  that  I  was  glad 
to  walk  quietly  back  to  the  harriere.  Her  voice  rung 
in  my  ears  for  days,  and  I  felt  quite  annoyed  when  any 
one  tried  to  lower  the  estimate  I  had  made  of  her  good 
qualities.  They  say  that  the  wounded  workmen  whom 
she  takes  into  her  hospital  would  have  better  medical 
advice  in  a  public  establishment ',  that,  carried  away  by 
her  enthusiasm,  she  is  no  respecter  of  times  or  persons, 
and  intrudes  herself  till  she  becomes  troublesome ;  and 
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that  she  is  led  away  by  her  feelings  to  a  degree  border- 
ing on  insanity.  I  am  willing  to  grant  all  this,  but  her 
motives,  her  religious  fervor,  her  active  benevolence,  are 
all  pure  and  disinterested,  I  firmly  believe ;  and,  if  they 
be  tinctured  with  superstition  and  enthusiasm,  we  must 
recollect  her  education  as  an  excuse  for  the  first,  and,  as 
for  the  latter,  I  will  ask — what  great  purpose  was  ever 
efi'ected  without  it  ? 
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MAGGY    0'    BUCCLEUCH. 

BY   THE   ETTBICK   SHEPHERD. 
Air — Days  of  Yore. 

OCAM'  ye  through  the  forests  green. 
By  Yarrow's  mountains  wild  an  blue ; 
0  saw  ye  beauty's  rural  queen, 

The  bonny  Maggy  o'  Buccleuch  ! 
For  Maggy  is  the  bonniest  flower 

On  Yarrow  braes  that  ever  grew, 
That  ever  graced  a  vernal  bower. 
Or  frae  the  gowan  brushed  the  dew. 

But  0 !  it's  no  her  comely  face. 

Nor  blink  o'  joy  that's  in  her  ee, 
Nor  her  enchanting  form  o'  grace, 

That  maks  the  lassie  dear  to  me ; 
Na,  na,  it's  no  the  cherry  lip, 

The  rosy  cheek  an  lily  chin. 
Which  the  wild  bee  wad  like  to  sip — 

'Tis  the  sweet  soul  that  dwells  within. 
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I  hae  been  up  the  cauldrife  north, 

'Mang  hills  an  dells  o'  frozen  brine, 
As  far  as  reels  the  rowin  earth. 

An  far  ayont  the  burning  line ; 
But  a'  the  lasses  e'er  I  saw. 

For  modest  mien  an  lovely  hue, 
There  was  na  ane  amang  them  a' 

Like  bonny  Maggy  o'  Buccleuch. 


MEMORY  IN  SOLITUDE. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF   THE    SIEGE    OF   CONSTANTINOPLE. 

HAIL,  Memory !  fairy  bark,  that  lov'st  to  glide 
Up  Time's  eternal  onward-rushing  tide ! 
Importing,  from  the  shores  of  vanished  years, 
Treasures  eliciting  our  smiles  and  tears  I 
111  suit  thy  course  perturbed  cities,  where 
Rage  Passion's  storms,  and  lurk  the  rocks  of  Care; 
How  beautiful,  in  Solitude,  doth  Ease 
Glass  the  clear  depths,  and  equalize  the  breeze ! 
Composure,  thought,  from  every  peril  save. 
And  Peace  her  sunshine  pours  upon  the  wave. 
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SALVATOR  NIENTI. 

A      TALE      FOR      PHILOSOPHERS. 
BY   JOHN    GALT,    ESQ. 

POSTERITY  must  ever  regret  the  rash  anger  in 
which  Salvator  Nienti  destroyed  his  manuscript. 
The  necessities  of  old  age,  hunger,  helplessness,  and 
poverty,  scarcely  furnish  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  dis- 
appointment which  he  has,  in  consequence,  inflicted  on 
mankind,  especially  as  it  was  not  by  that  act  he  could 
hope  to  redeem  himself  from  misery. 

It  is  not,  however,  true,  as  some  authors  aver,  that 
it  consisted  only  of  hieroglyphics  as  difficult  to  decipher 
as  those  of  Egypt ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  written  in 
choice  Latin,  and  was  esteemed  both  by  Father  Paul, 
the  Benedictine,  to  whom  it  was  first  shown,  and  Pietro 
Marmo  himself,  who  witnessed  the  burning  with  such 
amazement,  as  a  composition  of  unrivalled  beauty. 

The  story  of  the  hieroglyphics  was  an  idle  invention, 
and  took  its  rise  from  the  circumstance  of  part  of  the 
manuscript  being  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the  Mem- 
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phian  iDscriptions,  which  few,  in  modern  times,  have 
better  understood  than  Nienti.  In  fact,  the  very  object 
of  the  work  was  to  explain  occult  and  ancient  things, 
and  justifies  in  some  measure  the  words  of  our  learned 
monarch,  King  James  the  First,  that,  '^  unless  the  pyra- 
midal mummies  could  be  waken'd,  he  trowed  that  the 
kittle  lare  o'  the  auld  gleg  dominie  would  hae  but  few 
readers." 

The  historical  notes  on  natural  magic,  in  the  extracts 
we  have  seen,  are  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  living  lan- 
guage of  Christendom.  The  three  chapters  on  the  origin, 
progress,  and  results  of  alchemy,  were  equally  extraor- 
dinary;  of  these,  however,  the  reader  can  judge  for  him- 
self, as  they  have  been  translated  by  Lebore  of  Amiens, 
and  published  last  year  at  Paris.  Literature  has,  indeed, 
sustained  an  irreparable  loss,  and  in  nothing  more  than 
in  the  destruction  of  the  chronological  series  of  remark- 
able configurations  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  illustrated  by 
their  historical  advents,  according  to  astrological  prin- 
ciples. It  is  chiefly,  however,  for  the  remarks  on  a  new 
science  that  the  suicidal  doom,  as  it  may  be  called,  of 
Genius  is  so  much  to  be  deplored. 

Nienti  had,  by  a  careful  inspection  of  the  remains  of 
antique  sculpture  in  the  collections  and  galleries  of  Italy, 
ascertained  that  the  ancient  artists  had  for  each  of  their 
gods  a  peculiar  set  of  features  and  muscles,  insomuch 
that  even  the  uninitiated  vulgar  could  appropriate  very 
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minute  fragments  of  statues  to  the  respective  deities,  to 
which  they  originally  belonged.  It  was  not,  however, 
from  physiognomy,  for  that  he  contends  was  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  science,  nor  phrenology,  for  he  regarded  it  as 
lacking  in  the  principle  of  all  science,  by  admitting 
counterpoises  which  destroyed  certainties,  that  he  drew 
his  celebrated  induction,  that  there  is  a  visible  simili- 
tude of  each  several  mind  in  the  several  bodies  of  indi- 
viduals, and  that,  to  discover  the  characters  of  men,  we 
must  examine  not  their  faces  or  their  heads  only,  but 
their  entire  bodies. 

His  observations  and  researches  under  this  head  were 
extremely  curious ;  but,  after  he  had  brought  together 
numberless  instances  in  proof  of  his  doctrine,  he  con- 
cluded by  observing,  that  the  philosopher's  knowledge 
of  man  would  be  found  not  very  wonderfully  diflferent 
from  a  thorough  bred  English  groom's  principles  in 
determining  the  qualities  of  a  horse. 

His  account  of  the  influence  of  external  circumstances 
on  the  mind  was  almost  poetical.  He  taught  how  the 
memory  of  one  man  might  be  governed  by  the  skill  of 
another,  and  how  one  of  his  pupils  might  become  able, 
not  only  to  tell  what  a  stranger  thought,  but  to  cause 
him  to  think  what  he  pleased.  Some  of  his  illustrations 
of  this  opinion  were  extremely  ingenious,  and  it  is  the 
translation  of  one  of  them,  published  in  the  last  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Ur- 
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tenstein,  that  we  presume  to  offer  to  the  gracious  consi- 
deration of  the  reader.  The  original  contributor,  in  a 
few  observations  prefixed  to  the  paper,  says  that  it  was 
extracted  from  a  note,  and  that  the  particular  dogma  to 
which  it  refers  in  the  text  deserves  the  serious  investi- 
gation of  all  men  concerned  in  searching  evidence,  and 
especially  ambassadors  and  diplomatists,  on  whose  skill 
in  the  art  of  penetrating  the  designs  of  those  with  whom 
they  have  to  deal  so  much  depends. 

"Men,''  said  Nienti,  "are  little  aware  how  much  of 
their  spiritual  nature  mingles  in  their  commonest  affairs, 
and  that,  save  in  the  gratification  of  their  physical  ap- 
petites, the  grossness  of  the  body  has  really  but  little 
influence  on  the  processes  of  the  intellectual  entity/' 
The  story  of  Count  Herrman  is  a  most  remarkable  proof 
of  this :  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  in  its  incidents  it 
should  have  been  so  tragical,  for  they  were  all  of  a  kind 
that  might  have  led  to  an  amusing  result,  as  well  as  to 
the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  terminated  his  profligate 
career. 

COUNT  HERRMAN  OF  TYROL. 

The  tutor  of  this  nobleman  was  in  many  respects  no 
ordinary  man :  he  was  a  native  of  the  territory  of  Ra- 
gusa,  and  had,  in  his  latter  years,  been  a  monk,  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Stephen,  in  the  Tyrol,  the  abbot  of 
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which,  being  related  to  the  old  Count,  recommended  him 
as  a  person  well  qualified  to  superintend  the  education 
of  Herrman.  At  that  period,  the  pupil  was  but  five 
years  of  age,  and  had  already  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention by  his  precocious  sagacity. 

Under  the  instructions  of  Father  Gregorio,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  boy  was  rapid ;  he  soon  mastered  the  classics, 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  modern  languages, 
and,  though  English  was  then  but  little  cultivated,  he 
learned  to  understand  it  with  astonishing  facility ;  but, 
as  no  Englishmen  in  those  days  visited  the  Tyrol,  he 
never  acquired  the  accent  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  speak 
it.  These  accomplishments  were  at  that  time  justly 
deemed  proofs  of  wonderful  capacity  at  twelve  years  of 
age,  at  which  period  his  mind  suddenly  burst,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  with  centrifugal  force,  from  its  orbit, 
and  instead  of  pursuing  a  regular  course  through  the 
zodiac  and  constellations  of  the  sphere  of  determined 
knowledge,  passed  like  a  meteor  into  the  unexplored 
regions  of  nebulae  and  conjecture. 

Father  Gregorio  was  grieved  at  the  first  discovery  of 
this  aberration,  which  to  him  was  the  more  inexplicable, 
because  it  derived  the  impulse  that  propelled  it  from  the 
works  of  an  author  whom,  of  all  others,  he  regarded  as 
the  best  calculated  to  establish  solid  principles,  namely. 
Lord  Bacon,  whose  fame  was  then  first  dawning  and 
lightening  over  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  the  age. 
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The  attention  of  Herrman  had  been  directed  to  his  lord- 
ship's works,  not  for  the  information  he  might  be  able  to 
glean  from  them,  but  as  containing  the  observations  of  a 
genius  of  the  first  order,  who  had  scrutinized  much  of 
Nature  with  a  shrewd  and  inquisitive  eye. 

The  remarks  of  the  noble  British  philosopher  on  many- 
subjects  of  popular  belief  particularly  interested  Herr- 
man's  imagination ;  instead,  however,  of  studying  them 
as  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  knowledge,  he  looked 
upon  them  as  the  key-holes  of  a  brighter  scene  of  science 
than  had  yet  been  unfolded  to  man — as  apertures,  like 
the  stars,  which  so  many  pious  enthusiasts  believe  to  be 
the  windows  of  Heaven,  through  which  the  glory  within 
shines  upon  the  outer  worlds  :  and,  in  consequence,  he 
abandoned  himself  to  the  examination  of  those  unsanc- 
tioned opinions,  which  it  was  the  intent  of  Lord  Bacon 
to  point  out  to  mankind  as  the  errors  and  vanities  of 
philosophy. 

Herrman,  however,  considered  theuj  differently,  and, 
when  his  tutor  remonstrated  against  the  time  which  he 
wasted  in  vague  research,  be  was  ever  answered  with  one 
short  apophthegm,  to  which  no  reply  could  be  given. 
''Had  these  notions,"  said  he,  "not  been  countenanced 
by  Nature  from  time  to  time,  the  faith  which  the  world 
— the  vulgar  world  if  you  will-^has  in  them  would  long 
since  have  passed  away  ioto  obUvioo,  as  the  memory  of 

a  dream." 
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Before  Count  Herrman  had  attained  his  eighteenth 
year  he  had  made  himself  master  of  all  the  learning  to 
which  his  tutor  could  direct  him ;  and,  in  consequence, 
Father  Gregorio  returned  to  his  convent,  bidding  him 
adieu  with  sorrow  :  for  he  saw  that,  left  to  himself,  Herr- 
man would  either  squander  his  time  in  profitless  pursuits, 
believing  they  were  scientific,  or  abandon  all  study  and 
cast  himself  away  in  libertine  indulgence.     His  ardor  he 
conceived  to  admit  of  no  rein  from  reason  :  on  the  con- 
trary, Gregorio  thought  he  could  discern  that  he  made 
use  of  his  acquirements  only  to  procure  self-indulgence, 
and  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  he  was  little  under 
the  influence  of  just  feelings  or  correct  morality.     Nor 
was  his  apprehension  groundless;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  stirring  transactions  of  that  period,  so  calculated  to 
rouse  the  ardor  of  a  brave  youth  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  heroic  ancestors,  Herrman  listened  to  them  only 
as  to  the  roaring  of  the  distant  sea,  breaking  on  the 
shore,  and  hugged  his  darling  studies  with  redoubled 
fondness. 

Another  event,  which  took  place  soon  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  monk,  tended  to  render  the  preternatural 
assiduity  of  the  young  Count  still  more  intense,  by  leaving 
him  in  greater  freedom.  His  father  died,  and  he  in- 
herited all  his  wealth  and  extensive  domains.  In  con- 
sequence, conceiving  that  his  recondite  studies  might  be 
aided  by  the  knowledge  of  the  learned  in  the  libraries  of 
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their  colleges,  and  his  enjoyments  improved  by  studying 
the  manners  of  nations  in  courts  and  populous  capitals, 
he  resolved  to  spend  several  years  in  visiting  the  most 
renowned  places  in  the  world. 

Accordingly,  he  set  out  with  the  design  of  spending 
some  time  in  all  the  celebrated  universities  of  Christen- 
dom, as  well  as  in  the  greatest  cities,  then  to  pass  on  to 
Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
Egypt,  where  he  resolved  to  stay  a  longer  period  in 
some  monastery  of  caloyers,  to  ascertain  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  interpret  the  mysterious  inscriptions  which  exist 
unread  amidst  the  ruins  of  Thebes. 

In  carrying  this  purpose  into  effect,  he  was  absent 
several  years,  and,  while  his  friends  believed  that  he 
was  exploring  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  occasional  rumors  more  than  once  described  him  as 
revelling  in  the  dissipations  of  Paris.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, Nienti  says  he  returned  home,  and  subsequently 
took  up  his  residence  at  Rome,  where  for  some  time  he 
divested  himself  of  all  social  predilections,  as  if  he  had 
been  actuated  in  study  by  the  fascination  of  some  object 
hidden  from  the  view  of  other  men.  It  was  thought  he 
was  then  in  quest  of  the  philosophers*  stone.  The  com- 
mon people  regarded  him  with  awe,  and  spoke  of  him  to 
each  other  as  a  professor  of  the  black  art  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  it  was  observed  that  the  familiars  of  the  In- 
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quisition  dogged  his  steps,  when,  in  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing, he  sometimes  walked  abroad. 

Whether  he  actually  penetrated  in  his  researches  be- 
yond the  depths  of  the  learned  at  Rome,  is  a  question 
which  in  his  life  could  only  have  been  decided  by  the 
rare  and  few,  and  now  must  ever  remain  in  doubt ;  but 
Nienti  asserted  that  there  was  no  other  man  known  in 
his  time  in  Christendom  who  so  justly  merited  the  name 
of  a  philosopher,  or  who  could  take  the  gauge  of  his 
knowledge. 

After  having  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  a  change  came 
over  him  as  extraordinary  as  that  which  the  English 
works  of  Lord  Bacon  had  produced  in  his  youth.  His 
books  were  then  abandoned ;  the  instruments  and  inven- 
tions, collected  with  much  care  and  at  a  vast  expense 
during  his  travels,  lay  unheeded,  and  he  affected  the 
gallant  airs  and  gaiety  of  a  young  man,  resuming  a  liber- 
tine life  similar  to  that  which  it  was  said  he  had  led  at 
Paris.  In  this  career  he  fell  in  love  with  the  Princess 
Aura,  of  the  Babalini  family,  and  became  as  much  de- 
voted to  her  as  he  had  been  to  the  veiled  genius  of 
Truth. 

She,  however,  rejected  his  passion,  and  married  the 
Duke  of  Alletto,  an  incident  which  awoke  all  the  latent 
evil  in  the  bosom  of  Herrman,  and  changed  him  into  a 
character  which  has  no  counterpart  in  the  tales  of  human 
delinquency ;  for  it  brought  into  operation  that  hideous 
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use  of  his  knowledge,  which  his  tutor  had  observed  with 
apprehension  that  he  never  scrupled  to  employ  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purposes,  even  when  they  were 
least  justifiable.  Once,  in  speaking  with  reference  to 
the  marriage,  and  to  the  ascendency  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  Duke,  he  said  that,  ^'  were  it  an  offence  demanding 
atonement,  he  was  not  one  who  would  have  recourse 
either  to  the  dagger  or  the  bowl.  Those  who  seek  to 
satisfy  their  revenge  with  the  death  of  their  foes  are  but 
animals  of  prey  and  venom;  man  is  an  intellectual 
being,  and  his  teeth  and  talent,  his  sting  and  strength, 
lie  in  the  faculties  of  his  own  mind.'' 

For  some  time  after  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials, 
he  abstracted  himself  in  such  a  manner  from  company, 
that  it  was  commonly  supposed  that  he  had  relinquished 
the  world  in  consequence  of  his  disappointment,  and  was 
again  devoted  to  his  studies.  But  he  remained  not  long 
in  this  seclusion ;  in  less  than  a  month  he  returned  into 
society,  and,  if  possible,  with  more  gaiety  than  he  had 
shown  when  he  worshipped  the  lady  Aura.  He  mingled 
in  every  festive  party;  his  name  was  on  the  lists  of 
every  revel :  and,  though  beyond  all  question  the  most 
learned,  abstruse,  and  recondite  scholar  in  Rome,  he  was 
also  the  gayest  of  her  cavalieri.  In  this  respect  he 
became  a  subject  of  invidious  observation,  and,  as  it  was 
remarked  that  he  studiously  frequented  every  party 
where  the  Duke  and  Duchess  were  to  be  found,  their 
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mutual  friends,  with  the  wonted  malice  of  the  fashiona- 
ble world,  ascribed  this  unwearied  following  to  the 
basest  motives.  It  was  not  however  so.  Towards  the 
Duchess  his  heart  was  filled  with  unabated  tenderness, 
but  the  Duke  was  an  object  of  unquenchable  hatred, 
and,  to  satisfy  this  diabolical  passion  was  now  the  sole 
end  and  business  of  his  life — not  to  inflict  bodily  injury, 
but,  by  a  course  of  study,  which  well  merits  the  dread- 
ful epithet,  to  plant  such  a  curse  within  his  bosom  as 
would  render  his  life  at  once  both  miserable  to  himself 
and  criminal  to  the  world.  That  this  was  the  intention 
of  Herrman,  his  own  subsequent  confessions  sufficiently 
explain;  but,  at  the  time,  his  demeanor  was  such  as  to 
awaken  sympathy  from  all  who  knew  of  his  attachment 
to  the  Duchess,  and  admiration  from  every  one,  for  the 
gallantry  and  gracefulness  of  his  bearing  towards  his 
rival,  the  Duke. 

For  several  months,  being  constantly  in  their  parties, 
he  scanned  the  character  of  Alletto  with  a  smiling  coun- 
tenance, but  also  with  the  sinister  glances  of  a  fiend  j 
and,  having  thoroughly  acquainted  himself  with  the 
dispositions  and  foibles  of  that  unfortunate  nobleman, 
the  guilty  business  of  filching  his  peace  of  mind  was 
then  in  earnest  undertaken,  and  with  the  metaphysical 
address  and  cunning  circumvallations  of  the  arch-enemy 
himself. 

In  the   course  of  his  long  preliminary  deliberation 
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over  the  Duke's  character,  he  discovered  that  Alletto, 
from  a  principle  of  ancestral  pride  to  uphold  the  dignity 
of  his  family,  which  had  declined  from  its  zenith,  could 
not  be  allured  to  game.  Herrman,  in  consequence,  felt 
himself,  at  first,  baffled,  for  he  was  well  versed  in  all  the 
Parisian  sleights  by  which  the  ruin  of  an  antagonist 
may  be  most  easily  attained }  and  he  was  at  a  loss  for 
some  time  to  determine  in  what  manner  he  should  open 
the  trenches  of  his  guilty  siege;  but,  when  he  ascer- 
tained that  his  prey  was  not  to  be  snared  by  ordinary 
means,  he  adopted  a  course  of  machination  which  has 
no  parallel  in  the  records  of  depravity.  He  perceived 
that,  although  the  solicitude  of  the  Duke  for  the  honor 
of  his  family  protected  him  from  seeking  to  revive  its 
faded  splendor  by  hazardous  speculation,  he  had  yet  in 
his  delicacy  a  singular  weakness,  and  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  morbid  desire  to  retain  his  possessions  in  ever- 
green perfection.  Herrman  accordingly  imagined,  in 
his  malignancy,  that  if  he  could  make  him  fancy  his 
property  infested  with  some  ruinous  taint  of  decay  he 
should  impair  his  happiness.  The  method  by  which  he 
effected  this  was  of  satanic  ingenuity. 

When  Herrman  was  persuaded  that  he  might  poison 
the  heart  of  Alletto  by  means  of  his  household  gods,  he 
seized  an  early  opportunity  to  ply  his  demoniacal  craft. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  gave  a  festa  at  their  villa  near 
Civita  Vecchia,  delightfully  situated  on  the  margin  of  a 
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meadow,  which  extended,  with  a  carpeting  greener  than 
the  common  verdure  of  the  country,  to  the  sea-shore. 
This  beautiful  retreat  was  richly  ornamented  with  some 
of  the  finest  works  of  art,  and  especially  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  different  Italian  schools  of  painting,  the 
idols  of  their  owner.  The  weather,  during  the  revels  of 
the  /esto,  was  delicious ;  all  was  mirth,  music,  and  en- 
joyment; and  the  Duke  exulted  alike  in  the  envy  and 
approbation  with  which  his  guests  spoke  of  the  villa — 
but  the  heart  of  Herrman  was  filled  with  venom.  The 
Duke,  observing  the  cloud  on  his  visage,  inquired  the 
cause. 

"  I  am  only  grieved,''  was  the  reply,  "  that  this 
matchless  spot  is  so  ill  situated.  Decay  begins  to  infect 
it,  and  in  a  few  years  it  must  become  a  heap  of  noisome 
ruins." 

The  Duke  only  laughed  at  the  baleful  insinuation,  but 
his  ingenious  enemy  had  now  commenced  the  work  of 
affliction,  and  omitted  no  opportunity,  in  the  course  of 
the  three  days  of  the  fHe^  to  point  out  to  the  attention 
of  the  Duke  even  the  smallest  defect  that  he  could  dis- 
cover in  the  mansion  and  gardens,  which  might  help  to 
verify  his  malicious  insinuation.  He  also  directed  his 
eyes  to  spots  on  the  pictures,  and  alleged  that  the  east 
wind  from  the  meadow  was  encrusting  them  with  mil- 
dew. 

In  this  machination  he  was  too   successful :    before 
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the  days  of  festivity  had  expired,  the  venom  had  taken 
eflPect,  and  the  apprehensive  Duke  beheld  his  household 
gods  passing  away. 

Still  he  conceived  the  evil  not  incapable  of  remedy; 
accordingly,  the  elysian  gardens  were  dismantled,  and 
many  workmen  employed  in  vain,  at  a  vast  expense, 
with  all  sorts  of  devices  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
mildew.  Engineers  were  also  consulted,  and,  although 
they  all  thought  that  the  decay  was  not  irreparable,  they 
did  not  express  themselves  so  decidedly  as  to  ease  the 
mind  of  the  Duke,  and  their  hesitation  only  confirmed 
his  fears. 

Herrman,  having  thus  destroyed  the  enjoyment  which 
the  vanity  and  pride  of  the  Duke  derived  from  the  beau- 
tiful villa  fresca,  turned  his  malignancy  upon  another 
ingredient  of  his  happiness.  He  had  noticed  that  Alletto 
was  peculiarly  delicate  in  his  taste,  and  in  consequence 
was  necessarily  subject  to  disgust,  the  most  life-sicken- 
ing feeling  that  the  human  being  can  suffer;  and  he 
resolved  that  he  should  be  overpowered  with  it  even  in 
his  most  innocent  pleasures.  By  most  men  the  delicacy 
of  the  Duke  was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  his  refinement, 
for  he  never  spoke  of  any  wine  or  viand,  without  the 
most  select  allusions  and  similes  to  gems  and  roses, 
hues  and  fragrances,  of  the  purest  and  most  delicious 
kind. 

The  demon  of  his  destiny,   however,  attacked   him 
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through  the  feelings  which  dictated  this  elegance,  and 
one  day  at  dinner,  suddenly,  when  a  servant  was  help- 
ing the  wine,  Herrman  pushed  it  wildly  away,  and 
alarmedly  exclaimed  ''  'Tis  blood  !  It  sickens  me  with 
horror,  and  reminds  me  of  the  wretch  that  was  yesterday 
broken  on  the  wheel.  Methinks  I  see  it  flowing  from 
his  gashed  bosom  and  quivering  flesh,  shuddering  and 
heaving  under  the  fangs  of  the  torturing  engine  V 

The  Duke  stared  with  inexpressible  loathing  ;  as  often 
as  the  red  wine  was  ofi"ered  round  the  table,  he  looked 
at  it  as  if  it  had  been  gathered  from  the  gory  scaffold ', 
and  when  some  of  the  guests  in  mirth  called  it  blood,  he 
shook  with  unutterable  emotion.  From  that  day,  red 
wine  was  banished  from  his  presence ;  but  when  at  other 
tables  he  saw  it  produced,  he  became  pale  and  turned 
away  as  if  he  beheld  in  it  some  odious  drug. 

But  though  his  days  and  nights  were  thus  blighted, 
only  two  of  the  phials  of  the  avenger's  wrath  were  yet 
poured  upon  his  head.  The  Duchess  perceived  the  grow- 
ing despondency  of  her  lord,  and  often  attempted  to 
soothe  him  with  music  ;  but  the  fiend  had  dominion  over 
the  gentlest  and  softest  sounds.  And  when  AUetto  found 
solace  in  any  melodious  air,  Herrman  would  sit  beside 
him,  and  tell  disastrous  tales  and  fatal  adventures  of 
which  he  had  heard  in  his  travels,  that  they  might 
mingle  his  memory  with  the  cadences  of  the  melody. 
By  this  devilish  subtilty  he  so  infected  his  imagination, 
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that  few  airs  or  strains  could  be  offered  to  his  hearinor 
which  were  not  the  incantations  of  dismal  associations. 

When  the  sorcerer,  as  by  these  arts  he  deserves  to  be 
called,  had  imbittered  to  the  unhappy  and  unconscious 
Duke  almost  every  source  of  pleasure,  he  carried  his  de- 
signs still  further,  and  determined  to  sicken  him  of  life, 
by  deforming  to  him  every  aspect  of  Nature,  and  to 
make  him  indeed  weary  of  the  sun,  by  ever  dwelling  on 
the  diseases  and  loathsome  things  that  were  engendered 
by  its  beams,  until  they  became  associated  so  intimately 
in  the  mind  of  the  Duke  as  to  make  even  the  glorious 
sun  an  object  of  dread. 

It  may  seem  incredible  that  these  foul  and  evil  in- 
sinuations should  have  acquired  such  predominancy 
over  the  Duke,  but  they  were  artfully  and  incessantly 
plied.  Those  who  know  what  it  is  to  experience  a  con- 
tinuity of  suffering — the  torment  of  the  dropping  water 
— will  readily  acknowledge  their  power.  It  is  not  so 
much  in  violent  shocks,  as  in  the  monotony  of  minute 
afflictions,  that  misery  consists. 

Still  the  sensitive  AUetto  possessed  in  his  blooming 
Duchess  a  solace  that  often  countervailed  his  ennui ; 
and,  while  his  confidence  in  her  virtues  remained  entire, 
the  wicked  arts  of  his  pursuing  demon  might  have  been 
overcome. 

In  the  strength  of  Herrman's  love  to  Aura  lay  the 
Duke's  safety  :  that  dreadful  and  incomprehensible  being 
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soon  discovered  that  it  was  so,  and  felt  that  his  revenge 
would  not  be  satisfied  so  long  as  he  withheld  his  spells 
from  her ;  and  thus,  before  he  could  nerve  himself  to 
afflict  her,  love  often  arrested  the  consummating  dagger 
which  hatred  prompted  him  to  clutch,  and  made  him, 
though  goaded  by  the  Eumenides  of  his  thoughts,  reluc- 
tant to  strike. 

At  first  he  was  disposed  to  inflame  the  jealousy  of  the 
Duke,  but,  he  saw  that,  in  doing  so,  he  should  only 
distress  her  and  thereby  punish  himself;  for  the  main 
spring  of  his  iniquity  was  the  passion  with  which  she 
had  inspired  him,  and  the  aim  of  his  machinations  to 
attain,  without  ofi'ending  the  law  or  committing  an  act 
to  which  even  she  might  object,  the  full  possession  of 
her  love  and  person.  His  arts  were  inscrutable,  and, 
being  without  violence,  his  self-regard  made  him  con- 
sider them  as  innocent.  For  some  time  he  paused  in 
his  guilt,  as  if  the  resources  of  his  wickedness  were  ex- 
hausted ;  but  at  last  he  discerned  that  the  virtues  of  the 
Duchess  presented  him  with  new  means  of  increasing  her 
husband's  distress.  He  saw  that  the  Duke,  in  his  de- 
jection, found  his  only  consolation  in  her  tenderness; 
and  the  terrific  suggestion  which  arose  from  this  ob- 
servation was  of  infernal  sublimity. 

The  Duchess,  knowing  his  reputation  for  skill  and 
knowledge,  spoke  to  Herrman  of  the  visible  unhappiness 
of  her  lord,  and  with  apprehension  that  his  imaginary 
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anxieties  were  impairing  his  mind.  "  He  has/'  said  she, 
^'  no  other  refuge  from  his  gloom  than  in  being  constantly 
with  me,  and  pouring  into  my  ears  the  ever-distressing 
tale  of  his  fears  and  frightful  thoughts." 

Herrman  listened  to  her  with  greedy  ear,  and  then 
said,  "  He  must  he  checked  in  that.  His  malady  evi- 
dently springs  from  the  indulgence  of  dismal  reveries. 
You  must  in  tenderness  be  stern,  nor  listen  to  his  melan- 
choly either  with  compassion  or  sympathy.  Treat  his 
forebodings  with  derision,  as  if  you  deemed  them  fan- 
tastical. Let  him  have  no  opportunity  of  vexing  you 
with  his  groundless  sorrows,  and  give  him  new  topics  of 
reflection,  by  rendering  him  sensible  how  he  annoys  you 
by  his  melancholy." 

The  advice  seemed  plausible;  it  accorded  with  the 
opinions  of  several  others;  and  the  affectionate  wife 
deemed  it  not  unworthy  of  her  gentleness  and  truth  to 
assume  a  degree  of  levity  at  the  sight  of  his  dejection, 
even  while  it  wounded  her  own  heart. 

The  desolate  Duke  was  quick  to  discern  the  slightest 
modification  in  her  demeanor,  and  he  saw  the  alteration 
in  her  manner  the  moment  she  put  it  on.  His  life  had 
been  loathsome  to  himself,  but  he  regarded  the  change 
in  the  sympathy  of  the  Duchess  as  a  proof  that  he  was 
becoming  loathsome  to  the  world,  and,  under  these  con- 
flicting feelings,  he  swallowed  poison ;  but  it  was  not  so 
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immediately  effective  as  he  had  expected,  and  he  lan- 
guished several  days. 

In  the  mean  time,  Father  Gregorio  had  occasion  to 
come  on  some  ecclesiastical  business  to  Rome,  and,  hear- 
ing that  his  old  pupil  was  there,  he  waited  on  him,  whom 
he  was  surprised  to  find  under  the  influence  of  concealed 
exultation,  anticipating  in  the  death  of  Alletto  the  con- 
summation of  his  hopes.  He  saw,  however,  the  secret 
triumph ;  recollecting  with  awe  how  often  before  he  had 
noticed  the  selfishness  of  Herrman,  and  the  extraordinary 
expedients  which  his  curious  knowledge  often  suggested 
as  the  means  of  gratification,  he  was  led  to  conclude  that 
the  cause  of  this  inward  pleasure  had  something  in  it 
besides  the  joyful  hope  of  a  triumph,  springing  from 
some  event,  the  result  of  his  own  superiority.  When 
he  discovered  this  by  warily  conversing  with  him,  and 
found  that  the  pivot  on  which  his  thoughts  turned  was 
the  danger  of  the  Duke,  he  said  nothing,  but  went  in 
quest  of  AUetto's  confessor,  a  priest  of  his  own  order. 
From  him  he  learnt  in  what  manner  the  Duke's  malady, 
which  had  led  to  so  mournful  a  result,  had  originated, 
and,  on  comparing  their  respective  notions  and  conjec- 
tures, they  agreed  that  Count  Herrman  was  the  cause, 
that  in  his  travels  he  had  probably  learned  the  sorcerer's 
art,  and  that  the  Duke  was  its  victim. 

Gregorio  left  Rome  the  day  on  which  the  Duke  died. 
Count  Herrman  was  that  evening  seized  by  the  familiars 
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of  the  Inquisition.  What  disclosures  were  made  on  the 
application  of  the  torture,  or  what  evidence  and  witnesses 
were  produced  against  him,  was  never  of  course  revealed 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  Holy  Office ;  but  he  was  found 
guilty  of  sorcery,  and  soon  afterwards  burned  at  the 
stake,  after  having  bequeathed  to  posterity,  as  he  in- 
tended, his  confession  in  writing  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  regulated  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  others, — an 
appalling  document,  which  formed  part  of  Salvator 
Nienti's  manuscript. 
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LA  SOURDE-MUETTE. 

BT  E.    L.    SWIFT,   ESQ. 

A  PALE,  solitary  girl, 
Whose  only  voice  was  in  her  eye : — and  there 
Was  set  the  intellectual  light,  as  on 
A  throne  of  starry  purple  sits  a  queen. 
In  inward  majesty ;  or  as  the  depth 
Of  Ocean's  blue  is  blended  on  its  surge 
With  lines  of  silvery  brightness. 

For  within 
The  radiance  of  its  darkness  were  enshrined 
Imagination  and  deep  memory, 
And  thought,  which  never  vocal  eloquence 
Could  have  unveiled.     These  in  her  secret  heart 
Were  most  severely  prisoned  :  for  the  lip. 
Whose  earnest  smile  might  well  have  syllabled 
Words  of  sweet  gentleness,  was  charmed  to  silence, 
Even  from  its  opening  hour. 

Yet  the  twin  rose 
And  fair  enfolded  lilies,  which  there  grew. 
Had  in  their  innocent  breathings  pulse  and  life 
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Almost  of  utterance.     Not  the  garden  flowers 
Move  to  the  whispered  perfume  of  the  West 
So  lightly. 

From  the  variable  cheek 
Sweet  language  went  and  came  along  the  brow, 
Sometimes  suffused  with  momentary  tinge 
Of  bright  intelligence,  then  pale  again 
As  Dian's  marble. 

And  the  deep  dark  eye 
Beneath  it,  in  whose  calm  devotion  dwelt 
Conceivings  not  of  earth — it  gazed  upon  you, 
As  if  the  auricular  sense  were  in  its  orb, 
And  the  blest  power  of  answering.     Then  it  fell, 
"In  sorrow  more  than  anger,"  at  the  dread 
Nothing  which  shrouded  it. 

For  mortal  sound 
Had  never  way  to  her  forbidden  ear. 
The  music  of  Creation  touched  her  not. 
Nor  pipe  of  shepherd-youth,  nor  sabbath  bell. 
Nor  evening  gale,  nor  fountain  of  sweet  fall. 
Nor  choral  song  of  birds.     Wonder  not  then. 
That  in  her  secret  self  she  sate  retired. 
Holding  her  communings  apart  with  Heaven. 

One  night  I  sate  beside  the  lovely  girl. 
Imaging  the  ineffable  thoughts  which  passed 
Along  her  brow.     I  knew  she  was  in  pain, 
Severer  for  its  silence. 

20* 
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Then  she  took 
My  passive  hand  :  and  raising  it  towards  heaven — 
The  while  her  bosom  labored  with  a  sense 
Too  mighty  for  its  weakness — in  a  tone  ' 

Unlike  all  human  voice  she  uttered,  "  God  V^ 
(Or  on  mine  ear  so  sounded  it.)     Perhaps 
The  chain  was  rended  then.     Ere  long  she  died. 


AUTUMN. 

BY   CAPTAIN    R.    CALDER   CAMPBELL. 

AUTUMN  !  and  the  red  sun,  through  mottled  clouds, 
Like  fire-bark  thro'  blue  waves,  his  passage  cleaves ; 
In  ripening  raiment  all  the  orchard  shrouds, 

And  gilds  with  glory  all  the  saffron  sheaves. 
The  wind,  swift  handmaid  of  the  harvest  field, 

Curling  the  yellow  tresses  of  the  corn, 

Brings  on  the  breaking  silence  of  the  morn 
The  reapers'  song.     Lo  !  where  they  wildly  wield 

Their  glittering  sickles,  brandished  high  in  air, 
Ere  they  begin  their  merry  toil !  and  now 
The  shout  is  hushed  into  a  murmur  low. 

The  sun,  advancing  from  his  cloudgirt  lair, 
Chases  from  sorest  hearts  sad  dreams  of  night. 
For  darkest  waters  will  reflect  his  light. 
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A  TALE  OF  FEANCE. 
BY     REYNELL     COATES,     M.D. 

<(  I  I  OW  fortunate  it  is,  Citizen  Liancourt/'  said 
I  I  Camille  de  Bourbon-Vendee,  "  how  fortunate 
to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  younger  sons,  in  times  lil^e 
these.  Though  of  noble  blood,  we  have  but  little  to  lose 
by  the  abrogation  of  titles,  and  if  the  departments  in 
general  display  but  half  the  spirit  of  loyalty  that  distin- 
guishes the  paysans  of  La  Vendee  and  the  Rhone,  God 
and  the  King  will  soon  recover  their  rights,  despite  the 
roaring  of  Messieurs  the  sovereign  mob/' 

^^Life  is  a  game  of  chess,  mon  amiy'  replied  Lian- 
court,  ^^  and  our  stake,  though  not  very  high  in  honors, 
is  sufficiently  deep  in  wealth  to  make  us  wary  in  the 
game.  The  mere  convocation  of  the  States-General, 
though  the  extravagance  of  our  system  rendered  it  in- 
evitable, was  a  serious  move,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastile  a  most  formidable  check.  In  the  first  summons 
of  the  tiers-etat,  I  saw  an  impending  mate  V 

"  QiCimjiorte  ces   Mtises?     The  King  can  never  be 
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taken,  and  the  Queen  has  sufficient  power  to  relieve  him, 
under  almost  all  possible  circumstances,  dark  as  the 
prospect  appears  at  present." 

*^  Perhaps !  Our  superhe  Austrian  has  certainly  moved 
over  the  board  in  all  directions  with  a  determined  pur- 
pose, but  you  have  seen  with  what  strange  pertinacity 
Necker  has  succeeded  in  always  placing  his  master  on 
the  wrong  square.  Who  shall  set  bounds  to  the  conse- 
quences of  his  errors  V 

"  And  do  you  then  really  anticipate  permanent  anarchy 
from  this  succession  of  fierce  emeutes  in  the  capital  V 
inquired  M.  de  Bourbon-Yendee. 

^^Most  assuredly.  Citizen,"  replied  his  friend;  ^Uhe 
ravings  of  the  Academy  have  crazed  the  nation  ;  morals 
are  at  an  end,  religion  has  become  a  jest;  throughout 
all  France  the  hand  is  armed  against  the  head,  and  a 
convulsion  is  even  now  in  progress  in  which  her  vitals 
will  be  torn  by  her  own  suicidal  fingers. — Oh,  Liberty ! 
what  crimes  shall  be  committed  in  thy  name !" 

^'  Your  forebodings,  my  dear  Liancourt,  are  singularly 
gloomy  for  one  who  bears  honorable  wounds  encountered 
in  defence  of  liberty.  Is  this  the  sad  result  of  your  ex- 
perience in  the  school  of  "Washington  and  our  own 
glorious  Lafayette  ?" 

*^  I  tell  thee,  Camille,  the  equality  of  man  is  a  vain 
dream  of  the  philosopher.    In  a  millennial  age  such  doc- 
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trine  might  hold  good,  but  now  ! — France  is  not  ripe  for 
liberty/' 

'^  So,  then,  you  view  even  the  young  republic  of  the 
"West,  the  new  Hesperian  star,  as  a  mere  transient 
meteor,  a  flash  of  momentary  brightness,  serving  no 
other  purpose  than  to  render  the  moral  darkness  still 
more  palpable.  I  had  promised  myself  better  things, 
and  cannot  but  believe  that  from  our  own  fermentation 
there  will  arise  a  permanent  and  wise  reform.  Toiijours 
en  avant!     The  march  of  mind  can  never  retrograde/' 

"  Peut-etre !  Toujours  en  avant,  through  seas  of 
blood !  But  I  may  have  spoken  rather  too  strongly. 
America  was  peopled  by  men  accustomed  to  the  exercise 
of  chartered  rights.  The  oppressions  which  drove  them 
from  the  parent  country  were  spiritual  rather  than  social 
wrongs ;  and  flight,  with  them,  was  not  less  honorable 
than  resistance;  for  it  saved  human  life,  and  victory  in 
a  religious  war  would  have  resulted  only  in  a  change  of 
despotism.  The  very  air  of  the  unbounded  woods  in 
which  those  fugitives  took  asylum,  breathed  only  free- 
dom ;  the  savages,  who  could  alone  dispute  their  tenure 
of  the  soil,  were  free  ;  even  freer  than  themselves ;  and 
when  the  starry  banner  of  the  West  unfurled  its  stripes, 
proud  in  defiance,  on  the  first  weak  invasion  of  popular 
rights,  its  opening  folds  were  hailed  by  the  wild  shouts 
of  millions,  nerved  by  the  sunshine  of  a  century  of  un- 
disputed liberty.     Alas  for  France  !     What  likeness  can 
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there  be  between  Washington,  with  his  Virginian  Cava- 
liers and  northern  Puritans,  and  Brissot  with  the  Giron- 
dists or  Kobespierre  with  the  rabble  of  the  Mountain "/ 
The  King,  confined  by  the  mob  within  the  walls  of  Paris, 
is  well  nigh  fatally  checked ;  and,  the  Queen  in  danger, 
what  hope  can  there  be  in  the  game  ?  The  future  is  red 
with  the  hue  of  blood  V 

The  speakers  were  both  originally  gentlemen  of  La 
Vendee,  and  related  not  only  to  each  other,  but  to  the 

noble  house  of .     Camille  still  resided  upon  his 

patrimonial  estate ;  but  Liancourt,  after  having  served 
with  Lafayette  in  America,  had  removed  his  family  to 
an  elegant  villa  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lyons,  which 
had  become  vested  in  him  as  part  of  the  property  of  his 
deceased  wife ;  and  he  was  now  a  visiter  to  his  cousin 
on  the  seaboard.  The  time  was  the  middle  of  August, 
1792 ;  the  blush  was  already  beginning  to  grace  the 
sunny  side  of  the  grape ;  and  here,  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  two  friends  had  wandered 
forth  into  the  park,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  calm  beauty  of 
the  fields  and  forest,  so  strangely  in  contrast  with  the 
fierce  passions  and  horror-fraught  fermentation  of  the 
national  mind. 

That  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  Liancourt  were  per- 
mitted to  mar  the  peaceful  influence  of  the  scene  was 
not  surprising  ;  for  the  almost  hourly  report  of  startling 
occurrences  at  that  eventful  period,  foreclosed  the  possi- 
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bility  of  peaceful  thoughts  in  one  to  whom  the  capital 
was  more  familiar  than  the  comparatively  quiet  province ; 
and  even  as  he  spoke,  his  words  received  fresh  confirma- 
tion. 

Bounding  along  the  grassy  path  that  led  from  the  rear 
of  the  mansion  of  Camille,  down  rushed  young  Alphonse 
de  Bourbon- Vendee  with  eager  haste. 

"Monpere!  inonpereF'  shouted  the  youth,  though 
still  distant  from  the  group,  while  his  long,  dark,  waving 
curls  streamed  forth  upon  the  breeze,  and  the  broad 
skirts  of  his  embroidered  coat  flapped  like  a  banner.  As 
the  gentlemen  turned  suddenly  to  face  the  messenger, 
they  saw  the  chiselled  features  of  the  youth  working  with 
strange  emotions.  The  passion  of  maturer  age  sat  like 
a  tyrant  on  the  smooth  brow  of  eighteen,  and  the  dark 
hazel  eye  flashed  lightning. 

^'What  news?"  cried  the  somewhat  agitated  father, 
when  the  panting  boy  came  within  reasonable  hail. 

^^  A  sword !  give  me  a  sword,  moii  pere !  I  go  to 
perish  for  the  King  and  France  V  replied  the  noble  lad, 
while  horror  and  resolve  contended  for  the  mastery  in 
his  expressive  countenance. 

"  The  King  ! — what  of  the  King  V  exclaimed  both 
gentlemen  in  a  breath. 

^'  Give  me  a  sword,  I  say  !  The  mob  have  again 
assaulted  the  Tuileries ;  they  have  driven  the  King  and 
all  his  family  into  the  tiger's  den,  and  the  maudite 
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Assembly  have  consigned  them  to  the  Temple.  Give 
me  a  sword,  man  ph-e." 

The  gentlemen  gazed  into  each  other's  faces  with  a 
deep  meaning. 

"  The  beginning  of  the  end  !"  said  Liancourt. 

"  And  what  do  you  propose  ?  We  are  Frenchmen  V 
inquired  Camille,  deferring  to  the  greater  age  and  expe- 
rience of  his  cousin. 

^'  Give  me  a  sword,  mon  pere !"  reiterated  Alphonse 
firmly. 

"  Young  man,"  replied  Liancourt,  ^'  your  loyalty  does 
honor  to  your  heart,  and  your  courage  is  natural  to  your 
age  and  blood ;  but  loyalty  mistimed  is  a  vice,  and  courage 
without  prudence  and  discretion  leads  to  crime.  Would 
you  rival  the  honnets-rouges  f  you  of  an  honorable  house  ! 
Your  single  arm  could  only  add  to  slaughter, — if  not 
upon  the  field,  why  then  upon  the  guillotine.  France 
will  want  champions  when  Louis  is  no  more, — Vetat  ce 
n^  est  pas  lui ;  and  noble  blood,  alas!  is  scarce  and  will 
be  scarcer :  pursue  your  studies,  sir;  your  destiny  is  not 
yet  ripe.'^ 

''  Alphonse,  mon  cher,''  said  the  father,  "  retire  now, 
if  you  please.  The  cause  of  France  demands  more  able 
heads  than  yours,  and  we  would  confer  alone.  When  I 
shall  see  fit  occasion  for  your  services,  you  shall  not  lack 
a  sword.'' 

Filial  duty,  in  the  class  and  age  to  which  Alphonse 
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belonged,  was  held  a  higher  virtue  than  it  is  in  our 
modern  world  of  rampant  independence,  where  the  men- 
tal freedom,  born  of  so  many  revolutions,  displays  itself, 
sometimes  to  culpable  excess,  in  the  domestic  circle. 
The  young  man  bowed,  and  quietly  withdrew. 

"And  now,"  added  Liancourt,  ''in  reply  to  your  ques- 
tion, Camille.  The  King  a  prisoner,  we  must  perform 
our  duties.     How  stands  the  peasantry  of  La  Vendee  ?'' 

''  Noble  and  peasant,  loyal  to  the  core.  The  people 
will  be  fired  to  madness  by  this  awful  outrage,  and  with 
L'Escure  for  council  and  Laroche-Jacquelein  for  despe- 
rate chivalry.  La  Vendee  is  a  citadel  impregnable  to  all 
of  France.     Oh  !  that  the  King  were  here  V 

"  Then,  Camille,  be  it  yours  to  assuage  the  popular 
fury  ',  but  fan  the  flame  of  loyal  patriotism,  and  bide  the 
issue  of  events.  Just  now,  the  Mountain  rules  supreme. 
I  will  to  Paris,  and  through  you  advise  your  noble  Ven- 
deans  of  the  current  of  afl'airs.  Success  depends  upon 
the  choice  of  time.     There  must  be  no  mistake.'' 

''  Ha  !  ha  !  ca  ira  !  The  weasel  climbed  to  the  eagle's 
nest,  but  the  eagle  had  sharp  eyes !"  cried  a  keen,  but 
musical  voice,  close  in  the  neighborhood.  Both  gazed 
around  in  astonishment  for  some  time,  unable  to  detect 
the  source  of  the  sound ;  but  presently,  the  attention  of 
Liancourt  was  attracted  by  the  singular  motions  of  a 
small  bundle  of  straw,  apparently  wind-lodged  upon  the 
top  of  a  thick  hedge,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet.    While 
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his  gaze  was  riveted  for  a  moment  upon  this  object,  he 
suddenly  observed  two  penetrating  eyes,  peering  from 
beneath  it — their  keen  light  shining  through  the  green 
foliage  of  the  hedge.  They  were  of  that  profundity  of 
well-like  blackness  which  seems  to  cover  and  conceal 
unfathomable  meaning,  and  the  awe  which  such  eyes 
are  calculated  to  inspire,  was  enhanced  by  the  meteoric 
scintillations  which  rendered  still  darker,  by  contrast, 
the  intensity  of  shadow. 

For  a  single  instant,  Liancourt,  extremely  startled, 
debated  with  himself  what  beast  of  prey  thus  boldly 
faced  the  broad  daylight;  but  immediately  remembering 
that  he  was  now  in  La  Vendee,  where  the  wolf  is  the 
sole  marauder,  and  not  in  the  wilds  of  America,  with 
bears  and  cougars,  the  truth  flashed  fully  upon  his  mind. 

^'  Ha !  traitor  !  eavesdropper  I"  he  shouted ;  and  with 
uplifted  cane,  he  cleared  the  hedge  at  a  bound,  in  pursuit 
of  the  intruder. 

Leaping  and  springing  with  the  agility  of  a  gazelle,  a 
female,  fantastically  dressed, — her  head-kerchief  decked 
with  the  tricolored  cockade  and  interlaced  with  nodding 
straw  and  flaunting  ribbons, — was  seen  in  full  career 
towards  the  neighboring  grove  :  and  as  she  fled,  she 
raised  her  hand  aloft,  shouting  in  a  shrill,  unearthly 
voice,  "  Qui  va  la  ?  c^est  un  aristocrate  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ga 
%ra  I 

A  few  seconds  sufficed  to  convince    Liancourt  that 
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pursuit  was  useless,  and  yielding  to  the  banter  of  his 
Yendean  friend,  who  congratulated  him,  a  pleine  voixj 
upon  his  probable  victory  over  an  Amazonian  antagonist, 
he  retraced  his  steps. 

"  Who  can  this  singular  being  be  ?  and  what  means 
she  by  these  ominous  cries  ?"  said  he,  as  he  rejoined  his 
friend. 

"  Some  unfortunate  lunatic,  beyond  doubt,"  replied 
Camille ;  ^'  I  am  surprised  you  should  be  so  moved  by 
her  harmless  ravings." 

"  There  was  more  meaning  in  her  eye  than  belongs 
properly  to  insanity,"  returned  Liancourt;  ^'France  is 
covered  with  the  emissaries  of  the  vile  clubs  of  the  /mi- 
hourgs ;  and  had  you  witnessed  the  procession  of  the 
populace  to  Versailles  in  ^89,  you  would  not  smile  at 
my  agitation  at  finding  our  conversation  watched  even 
by  a  woman.  That  woman  wears  the  tricolor,  and  utters 
revolutionary  cries,  however  incoherently : — the  pretence 
of  lunacy  is  sometimes  a  convenient  cloak.  But  let  her 
pass !  In  these  troublous  times,  there  is  one  thing  that 
oppresses  me  with  care,  and  acts  as  a  serious  restraint 
upon  my  motions.  Mademoiselle  Liancourt,  motherless 
and  just  seventeen,  remains  at  my  villa  near  Lyons,  with 
no  other  protector  than  our  good  old  housekeeper.  Dame 
Julienne.  While  I  am  watching,  at  Paris,  for  every 
opportunity  to  serve  the  unfortunate  monarch,  who  will 
defend  ma  chere  Violette,  when  the  hurricane,  now  brew- 
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ing  at  the  centre,  shall  extend  its  fury  to  the  more  dis- 
tant provinces  ?" 

"  Apropos  to  your  inquiry  V  said  Camille.  "  The 
business  of  education  is  at  an  end,  in  consequence  of  the 
troubles.  My  fate  is  linked  with  that  of  La  Vendee ; 
and  in  the  desperate  struggle  that  now  appears  inevitable, 

the  noble  house  of  will  not  fail  to  leave  many  a 

victim  on  the  field.  Alphonse  is  not  so  far  removed 
from  the  line  of  collateral  succession,  but  that  the  fate 
of  war  may  render  him,  in  time,  the  representative  of 
our  hereditary  honors — " 

The  speaker  paused,  in  some  embarrassment;  for 
there  were  reasons  connected  with  the  old  conventional 
prejudices  of  French  society  which  rendered  the  delicate 
subject  of  his  thoughts  peculiarly  difi&cult  of  approach. 

Seizing,  with  the  constitutional  quickness  of  his  race, 
the  object  of  his  friend,  and  changing  the  current  of  his 
ideas  from  grave  to  gay,  with  truly  French  vivacity. 
Citizen  Liancourt  exclaimed  laughingly,  '^  Ah,  ah  !  man 
ami!  So,  you  would  play  a  double  game.  Well !  Love 
and  War  are  twin  sisters ;  why  do  you  not  proceed  !  The 
salique  law  may  guard  the  throne,  but  it  bars  not  hum- 
bler successions.  Mademoiselle  Violette  stands  between 
Alphonse  and  a  Marquisate,  if  it  should  please  Bellona 
and  the  sans-culottes  to  remove  four  prior  heirs ;  but  can 
you  not  neutralize  this  little  advantage  on  her  part,  by  a 
slight  increase  in  the  settlement?" 
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"  My  wealth/'  said  M.  De  Bourbon-Vendee,  ^^  is  far 
inferior  to  yours ;  and  hence  my  diffidence  in  making  a 
proposition  which  would  throw  these  young  persons  into 
a  closeness  of  association,  not  warrantable  by  the  rules 
of  propriety,  even  between  cousins,  until  after  an  arrange- 
ment.'' 

"  Alas,  my  friend  !  Messieurs  les  bonnets-roKges  have 
already  removed  the  disparity  in  point  of  title,  and  the 
fate  of  revolutions  is  likely  soon  to  remove  that  of  wealth 
also; — but  what  assurance  have  we  that  these  young 
ones  will  approve  our  measures  ?" 

"1  trust,  M.  de  Liancourt,  that  my  son  has  been  too 
faithfully  educated  to  rebel  against  the  will  of  his  parent, 
or  to  substitute  his  own  for  the  superior  judgment  of 
experience,  in  a  matter  so  nearly  affecting  his  own  hap- 
piness and  the  honor  of  his  family/' 

"  All  very  appropriate  to  the  notions  of  the  ancien 
regime,  M.  de  Bourbon- Vendee ;  but  just  now  the  honor 
of  our  house  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly ;  to-morrow  it  may  be  in  the  wardship  of  the  Jacobin 
Club ;  and — tax  me  not  with  yielding  too  much  to  the 
progress  of  the  age — I  have  learned,  in  America,  that 
after  the  exercise  of  kindly  parental  advice,  and  the 
proper  regulation  of  circumstances  in  the  management  of 
affairs  of  the  heart,  the  exercise  of  parental  authority  is 
unnatural  and  dangerous.  Individual  happiness  is  safest 
in  the  hands  of  those  whose  interest  is  most  immediately 
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concerned;  and  ma  pauvre  Violttte  shall  be  left,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  to  follow  the  popular  doctrine  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  universal  Fraternity.  What  say  you 
then  ?  Let  Alphonse  retire  to  my  villa  on  the  Rhone ; 
and  there,  in  the  intervals  of  study,  if  he  think  fit  to 
amuse  himself  with  a  small  game  upon  Love's  chess- 
board, with  hearts  for  stakes,  while  we  are  busy  with 
the  loftier  struggle  involving  thrones  and  sceptres,  so  let 
it  be  !  Should  the  contamination  of  the  times  infect  too 
strongly  the  people  of  our  province,  his  arm  may  be  a 
shield  to  my  poor  motherless  child ;  there  will  be  deep 
sympathy  between  them ;  for  he  too  is  motherless  ',  and 
Cupid  will  give  bonds,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  no  other 
quarrel  shall  lead  him  to  endanger  the  succession  of  the 

old  house  of ,  by  risking  his  young  life  in  the  high 

cause  to  which  we  owe  our  own,  should  adverse  fate  de- 
mand them.  This  arrangement  will  leave  us  free,  and 
Dieu  defende  le  droit!" 

The  arrangement  being  completed,  the  gentlemen  re- 
turned to  the  mansion,  and  the  afternoon  was  spent  in 
calm  deliberation  on  the  plans  of  action  best  suited  in 
the  exigencies  of  those  fearful  times. 

When  the  family  were  assembled  at  supper,  these 
plans  were  made  known  to  Alphonse.  M.  de  Bourbon- 
Vendee  was  to  remain  in  the  province,  and  assist  in 
preparing  for  the  rising  of  the  people,  in  defence  of  the 
monarchy,  should  it  become  necessary  and  feasible ;    M. 
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de  Liancourt  was  to  proceed  to  Paris,  cautiously  to  report 
the  doings  of  the  Assembly,  the  plots  of  the  Commune, 
and  the  action  of  the  Mountain  and  the  populace ;  while, 
in  the  mean  time,  Alphonse  was  to  travel  post  to  Lyons, 
with  letters  of  instruction  to  Dame  Juliette,  and  to  con- 
sider himself  specially  charged  to  watch  the  feelings  of 
the  tenantry  and  act  as  special  guardian  to  his  beautiful 
and  accomplished  cousin.  But  it  was  strictly  enjoined 
upon  him  to  avoid  all  popular  commotions,  and  not  to 
attempt  the  interchange  of  correspondence,  unless  upon 
direct  request  or  in  circumstances  of  extreme  emergency, 
lest  the  motions  of  these  rational  patriots  should  become 
known  to  the  emissaries  of  the  mob. 

During  the  evening,  young  Alphonse,  whose  mind 
seemed  laboring  with  some  important  secret,  requested 
a  private  interview  with  his  father,  and,  on  retiring  to 
the  library,  narrated  an  incident  characteristic  of  the 
times,  which  occurred  during  the  afternoon.  By  the 
mystery  with  which  it  was  connected,  it  had  given  him 
much  uneasiness.  As  this  incident  has  relation  to  one 
of  the  actors  in  our  little  drama,  it  is  proper  briefly  to 
describe  it. 

On  leaving  his  relatives  in  the  park,  mortified  and 
chagrined  at  the  lecture  of  Liancourt,  which  impugned 
so  unceremoniously  the  manhood  of  eighteen,  Alphonse 
avoided  the  mansion,  and  strode  with  energetic  footfall, 
but  without  special  object,  though  swelling  with  high 
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resolve,  towards  the  town  of  Bourbon-Yendee.  As  he 
approached  the  suburbs,  the  noise  of  a  popular  broil 
arrested  his  attention: — ''Take  her  to  the  maireP' — 
'^  A  has  le  maire!  he  is  a  creature  of  the  Convention.'^ — 
"  To  the  horse-pond  with  her  !" — ''  Who  contemns  the 
Convention  ?  Vive  le peuple  /" — '•  Vive  le  Roil  Mort 
aux  ennemis  du  Roi  !" — "  A  has  les  honnets-rouges  I" — 
^'  Kill  her  \" — "  No  ;  take  her  to  the  magistrates.'' 
Such  were  the  cries  that  came  upon  his  ear,  commingled 
with  curses  and  expostulations  in  measureless  confusion. 
Alphonse  sprang  forward,  and  on  turning  the  corner 
of  a  hedge,  came  suddenly  upon  a  crowd  of  peasantry  in 
terrible  commotion.  A  glance  sufficed  to  show,  that  the 
mass  was  engaged  in  dragging  an  unfortunate  female  by 
a  by-path,  towards  the  main  road  leading  to  the  town. 
She  was  a  small,  active-looking  brunette,  not  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  originally  dressed  in  a  fantastic 
garb  of  particolored  muslin,  now  rent  and  torn  by  violence, 
until  its  real  character  was  scarcely  discernible.  Her 
bosom,  partially  exposed,  gave  evidence,  by  numerous 
black  and  blue  marks,  of  the  brutality  of  those  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded !  and  one  knee,  protruding  through 
a  broad  rent  in  the  skirt,  was  already  stained  with  blood. 
The  face,  wrought  into  fury  by  the  outrage  to  which  she 
was  subjected,  still  bore  the  marks  of  no  ordinary  beauty. 
That  beauty  even  enhanced,  perhaps,  by  the  terrible 
energy  of  passion,  as  trampling,  jya?-  force,  upon  a  tur- 
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ban^  ornamented  with  ribbons,  straw,  and  a  tricolored 
cockade,  her  coal-black  eyes  flashed  tiger-like,  her  jetty- 
curls  hung  round  her  like  the  snakes  of  Medusa,  and, 
regardless  of  the  blows  and  missiles  of  the  infuriated 
mob,  she  snapped  with  demoniac  rage  at  the  shoulders 
of  the  two  rude  townsmen  who  held  her  pinioned  upon 
either  hand.  That  she  had  thus  far  escaped  with  life, 
was  due  to  the  exertions  of  a  few  who  dared  to  uphold 
the  cause  of  the  revolution  among  the  loyal  peasantry  of 
La  Vendee,  and  who  now  added  to  the  Babel  of  the 
crowd,  by  keeping  up  a  score  of  independent  personal 
contests,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  struggle. 

To  dash  into  this  melee  was,  with  Alphonse,  the  in- 
stinctive impulse  of  a  moment.  The  habitual  respect  of 
the  peasants  for  the  son  of  one  of  their  most  valued  pro- 
prietors, immediately  opened  him  a  passage  to  the  centre 
of  the  crowd. 

''  Unhand  her  instantly  V  he  shouted  at  the  pitch  of 
his  voice.  ^^  Would  you  disgrace  the  name  of  man,  and 
the  fair  fame  of  the  Bocage,  hy  murdering  a  woman  ? 
Unhand  her,  poltroons  and  cowardly  assassins  !" 

The  peasants  shrunk  back  in  very  shame ;  but  not  so 
the  two  ruffians  who  held  her  arms  :  as  part  of  the  rabble 
of  the  town,  they  partook  not  of  that  deep  but  manly 
respect  for  their  superiors  in  wealth  and  education,  which 
characterized  the  patriarchal  society  of  that  pastoral  pro- 
vince.     ''  She  has  been   singing  the   Marseillaise  and 
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^  3fort  aux  aristocrates  /'  "  they  cried ;  and,  seizing  upon 
the  opportunity  offered  by  the  partial  separation  of  the 
crowd,  they  would  have  hurried  their  bruised  victim 
violently  forward. 

^^She  is  a  lunatic!  Unhand  her,  I  say/'  was  the 
reply  of  the  young  man ;  and  finding  that  he  was  not 
instantly  obeyed,  he  struck  one  of  the  savage  persecutors 
to  the  earth,  by  a  well-directed  blow.  At  the  next  in- 
stant, he  would  have  fallen  beneath  the  arm  of  the  other, 
who  relinquished  his  charge,  to  avenge  the  fate  of  his 
companion ;  but  half-a-dozen  peasants  threw  themselves 
before  the  infuriated  man,  with  the  exclamation,  "  Would 
you  assault  the  son  of  M.  de  Bourbon-Vendee  !"  Libe- 
rated for  a  moment,  by  this  little  affray,  the  persecuted 
female  stepped  to  the  side  of  Alphonse,  as  if  to  claim  his 
protection,  and  placing  her  lips  close  to  his  ear,  breathed, 
in  a  hissing  whisper,  these  ominous  words : 

"  The  son  of  an  aristocrat  has  saved  the  life  of  the 
Nameless — the  Nameless  will  guard  him,  when  the  wolf 
is  on  the  trail." 

Then,  with  a  sudden  spring,  she  rushed  through  an 
opening  in  the  crowd,  leaped  a  hedge,  traversed  a  small 
field,  bounded  across  a  ditch  of  extraordinary  width, 
shook  her  left  hand  on  high,  and  shouting  "  Ha !  ha  ! 
ga  ira  I"  disappeared  in  a  neighboring  thicket,  with  the 
major  part  of  the  rabble  in  full,  but  ineffectual  pursuit. 

^'  You  have  acted  nobly,  my  son,"  said  Camille,  when 
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Alphonse  had  completed  his  narrative.  "  Alas,  that  the 
fury  of  party  should  lead  to  scenes  like  this,  in  the  (Juiet 
and  peaceful  Bocage — the  paradise  of  shepherds  !  But 
there  is  method  in  this  madness,  mon  cher ;  I  fear  that 
M.  Liancourt  has  reason  for  suspecting  this  singular 
being,  as  an  envoy  of  the  Jacobins.  Eh  hien!  the  time 
may  come  when  this  act  of  kindness  may  be  of  use  to 
you  and  yours.  We  have  fallen  upon  evil  days,  and  the 
humblest  instruments  are  sometimes  used  by  Providence, 
to  accomplish  great  results. '^ 

On  the  succeeding  day,  the  parties  separated ;  Lian- 
court to  mingle  unobtrusively  with  the  populace  of  Paris ; 
Camille  to  confer  with  Henri  de  la  Roche-Jacquelein, 
and  Alphonse  to  play  his  game  upon  Love's  chess-board, 
by  the  banks  of  the  rushing  Bhone, 


The  sun  rose  and  set  upon  the  blue  hills  of  the  Rhone. 
The  summer  flowers  bloomed  and  faded  beneath  the 
almost  Italian  sky ;  the  autumn  fruits  blushed,  ripened 
and  were  gathered ;  the  rains  fell,  the  forest  leaves  paled 
and  were  scattered,  and  the  mountains  assumed  their 
robes  of  snow ; — but  within  the  villa  of  Liancourt  reigned 
an  unvarying  spring.  A  moral  earthquake  shook  the 
capital  of  France  ;  tower  after  tower  of  the  time-honored 
barriers  of  human  rights  tottered  and  fell,  and  the  air 
of  France  was  thick  with  the  groans  and  agonized  cries 
of  the  mutilated  victims,  struggling  beneath  the  ruins ; 
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— but,  within  the  villa  of  Liancourt  all  was  peace.  Op- 
pression scourged  the  beautiful  city  of  Lyons ;  the  coffers 
of  the  rich  were  drained  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Con- 
vention and  the  extravagance  of  the  tyrant  Chalier ;  a 
heavy  contribution  was  even  levied  upon  the  estate  of 
Liancourt,  and  the  poor  old  steward  wept  as  he  paid  over 
the  hardly  won  totality  of  his  resources ; — yet,  still  the 
air  of  the  proud  halls  trembled  with  music,  and  happi- 
ness unbroken  reigned  throughout. 

Was  the  day  gloomy  ? — Alphonse  gazed  into  the  love- 
lit  eyes  of  Violette  de  Liancourt,  and  wondered  that 
sunshine  should  be  thought  beautiful !  Was  the  night 
stormy?  —  Alphonse  dwelt  upon  the  downy  cheek  of 
Violette  de  Liancourt,  and  dreamed  not  of  the  moon ! 
Day  after  day,  eve  after  eve,  these  two  young  beings  sat 
misplaying  at  the  game  which,  of  all  games,  most  clearly 
represents  the  game  of  life ;  while  good  dame  Juliette 
stood  calmly  by  and  smiled,  and  blessed  her  stars  that 
the  tenor  of  her  master's  letter  relieved  her  from  the 
disagreeable  duty  of  checking  the  free  converse  of  the 
lovers,  or  sighed  as  visions  of  her  own  bright  youth  rose 
up  before  her,  mirrored  in  those  juvenile  faces.  What 
mattered  it  to  Alphonse  that  the  wide  world  trembled  at 
the  horrible  convulsion  that  shook  all  Europe  to  the 
centre? — there  passed  not  a  shadow  over  the  brow  of 
his  beloved.  What  mattered  it  to  Violette  that  murder 
and  rampant  violence  were  shaking  the  faith  of  man- 
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kind,  even  in  humanity  itself? — her  trust  could  not  be 
shaken  ! 

Once  only,  in  five  long  months,  a  letter  from  the 
father  of  his  chosen  one  reminded  him,  with  a  momen- 
tary feeling  of  dread,  of  his  connexion  with  the  seething, 
bubbling,  and  fermenting  cauldron  of  revolutionary  life. 
It  bore  date  September  3d,  and  was  delivered  on  the 
20th  of  November,  to  the  porter  at  the  lodge,  by  a  seem- 
ing mendicant,  in  tattered  garments,  who  spoke  no  word, 
but  passed  on,  as  if  desiring  to  shun  all  observation. 

^'  Horror  upon  horror  !"  said  the  note,  which  was 
written  on  an  unsealed  slip — crumpled,  torn,  and  s6iled, 
and  bearing  neither  signature  nor  superscription.  ^'  Yes- 
terday I  witnessed  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners.  You 
will  hear  the  details,  which  I  dare  not  write.  I  passed 
the  ranks  of  the  infuriated  female  demons,  through  which 
they  were  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet.  The  hags 
were  in  the  act  of  tearing  to  pieces  the  body  of  a  victim. 
One  woman  darted  from  the  crowd.  I  knew  the  tiger 
eye !  Her  arms  were  bathed  in  blood.  She  held  a 
heavy  bludgeon,  she  whispered  hurriedly  in  my  ear, 
^  The  weasel  in  the  eagle's  nest !  The  Nameless  has 
sworn  to  defend  him  and  his !  Fly  !'  Then  leaping 
back  into  the  ranks,  she  shook  her  left  hand  high  above 
her  head,  and  crying,  '  Ha  I  ha !  ^a  ira !'  proceeded 
with  the  work  of  murder.     Would  to  God,  I  could  be 
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with  you !  but  my  duty  must  be  done.     Beware  ! — This 
maniac  seems  friendly ;  but  beware  !     Farewell !" 

A  natural  uneasiness  on  account  of  his  uncle,  and  per- 
haps that  of  his  father  also,  involved  as  they  both  were 
in  the  immediate  dangers  of  the  struggle,  cast  a  momen- 
tary gloom  over  the  heart  of  Alphonse,  and  it  was 
heightened  by  the  mysterious  conduct  of  the  strange 
wanderer  who  called  herself  the  Nameless.  Love  sym- 
pathizes with  mystery ;  and  he  could  not  avoid  the  im- 
pression that  some  hidden  destiny  had  linked  his  fate 
with  that  of  the  wretch  whom  he  had  saved  from  the 
mob  on  the  outskirts  of  Bourbon-Vendee; — but  just  as 
he  concluded  the  note,  Mademoiselle  Violette  appeared, 
and  the  gloom  passed  away  like  the  mist  of  the  morning. 

Beautiful  morning  of  Love  !  How  richly  thy  golden 
light  flows  over  hill  and  vale,  tinging  with  glowing  hues 
alike  the  bald  front  of  the  savage  precipice,  and  the 
bright  green  carpet  of  the  meadow !  Even  the  crime- 
furrowed  front  of  revolution  lost  its  terrors  in  those 
young  eyes,  seen  through  that  magic  veil.  But  the  tide 
of  time  rolled  on,  and  the  rosy  light  was  destined  soon 
to  disappear  beneath  the  black  wing  of  the  hurricane. 

Towards  the  end  of  January,  1793,  the  political  game 
upon  which  the  nations  had  been  gazing  in  a  trance  of 
astonishment  for  four  long  years,  was  closed  in  blood. 
The  last  legitimate  move  had  been  made  on  the  10th  of 
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August,  at  the  time  when  our  tale  commeuccd.  Now, 
every  law  was  broken  ; 

"  And  all  but  the  after-carnage  done." 

Nothing  remained  but  the  brutal  and  ferocious  struggle 
of  the  gamblers  for  the  stakes. 

Yet  even  the  great  tragedy  of  the  age, — the  death  of 
the  unhappy  Louis,  the  royal  victim  of  centuries  of  ac- 
cumulated wrongs,  himself  so  blameless, — proved  insuf- 
ficient to  arouse  young  Alphouse  from  the  lethargy  of 
love.  It  is  true,  that  when  the  aged  steward  announced, 
with  blanched  cheeks  and  trembling  voice,  the  fearful 
news,  he  sprang  from  his  chair,  though  seated  by  the 
side  of  the  surpassingly  lovely  heiress  of  the  villa; — 
true,  his  first  thought  was  on  his  sword,  and  the  luxury 
of  a  patriot's  revenge; — but  as  he  had  almost  reached 
the  door  of  his  apartment,  his  glance,  in  turning,  fell 
upon  the  terror-stricken  face  of  Yiolette  de  Liancourt, 
and  a  smile  stole  over  his  features,  as  he  calmly  resumed 
his  seat,  with  the  remark,  '^  Let  kingdoms  fall  and 
thrones  be  overturned  !  My  home,  my  hope  is  here  !" 
Some  stronger  cause  than  a  mere  monarch's  death  was 
needed,  to  dissolve  the  enchantment  of  love's  witchery, 
woven  round  two  trusting  hearts  of  bright  eighteen  ;  and 
alas  !  a  sadder  motive  was  not  long  delayed. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening  in  the  beginning  of  April ; 
and  the  park  was  glowing  with  spring  flowers,  and  the 
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trees  enrobed  in  the  freshest  of  vernal  green.  The  cou- 
sins were  seated  on  the  portico  of  the  villa,  which  over- 
looked the  Rhone, — their  feet  protected  from  the  chill 
marble  pavement  by  a  strip  of  India  matting.  Between 
them  stood  the  chess-board ;  and,  as  the  shadows  of  twi- 
light began  to  settle  slowly  down  upon  the  landscape, 
Alphonse,  who  was  a  finished  player,  perceived  that  the 
pieces  had  accidentally  assumed  the  position  known  to 
amateurs  as  Philidor's  legacy.  The  blacks  were  with 
him,  and  the  move  was  with  the  whites.  He  smiled  as 
he  recognised  his  inevitable  fate  ',  for,  unless  from  some 
bad  play  on  the  part  of  Yiolette,  five  moves  must  termi- 
nate the  game.  He  smiled  as  he  thought  how  little  he 
desired  to  change  that  destiny  which  left  him  thus  de- 
pendent upon  her ;  but  there  was  sadness  in  the  smile. 
His  action  in  the  game  was  now  mechanical ;  and  lean- 
ing his  head  upon  his  hand,  he  watched  the  play  of 
thought  in  her  soft  blue  eyes,  as  she  considered  the 
various  combinations  of  the  playj  the  expression  vary- 
ing like  the  light  and  shade  glancing  athwart  a  field  of 
flax,  as  it  surges  and  ripples  with  the  breeze.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  his  love,  a  prescience  of  coming 
evil  pressed  upon  his  soul;  and  he  seemed  as' if  slowly 
awakening  from  a  long  and  blissful  dream,  to  the  more 
and  more  perfect  consciousness  of  the  horrors  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  involving  not  only  himself,  but  those 
also  to  whom  he  owed  his  birth  and  present  happiness. 
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The  narratives  of  blood  and  outrage,  heard,  but  unbodied 
since  his  arrival  at  the  villa,  came  over  him  like  the 
vague  memory  of  strange  sounds  heard  in  slumber.  Then 
arose  the  recollections  of  the  pale,  perplexed,  and  care- 
worn brow  of  the  old  steward,  the  sad  looks  of  the  im- 
poverished tenantry,  the  gradual  change  from  finery  to 
simple  plainness  in  the  garb  of  good  dame  Juliette,  the 
neglected  conservatory,  the  disordered  park,  and  all  the 
accumulated  marks  of  poverty,  so  carefully  guarded  from 
his  own  and  Violette's  observation,  by  the  affection  of 
the  hereditary  domestics.  He  thought,  with  a  shudder, 
of  the  cause  of  all  these  evils, — the  oppressions  and  ex- 
actions of  the  villanous  Proconsul  Chalier,  squatting  like 
Fuseli's  nightmare,  upon  the  heaving  bosom,  and  gloat- 
ing over  the  tremor  of  the  beautiful  limbs  of  Lyons,  as 
they  hung  supine  and  powerless  over  the  green  banks  of 
the  Rhone. 

The  arched  brow  contracted,  the  muscles  of  the  soft 
smooth  cheek  grew  marked  and  rigid,  the  gentle  lip  was 
curled,  the  fingers  twitched  convulsively,  and  the  teeth 
were  clenched,  as  he  gradually  awakened  to  the  full  sense 
of  the  dangers  steadily  and  fatally  inclosing  one,  that  to 
him  was  dearer  far  than  life.  Still  he  played  on  mecha- 
nically, and  the  game  drew  towards  the  inevitable  close. 
^^  Coward  and  fool !  thus  to  be  idling  on  the  verge  of  a 
volcano  !  Is  this  my  love  for  her  V  were  the  words  that 
flashed  into  his  mind,  and  well-nigh  forced  an  utterance. 

22* 
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^'  Mated  !  I  have  you  now  !"  exclaimed  Violette, 
springing  from  the  table,  and  throwing  herself  laughingly 
into  another  chair.  But  instantly  perceiving  the  stern 
looks  of  the  young  man,  she  added,  in  trembling  tones, 
^'  What  ails  thee,  dearest  Alphonse  ?'^ 

To  cast  himself  at  her  feet,  seizing  her  hand  between 
his  own,  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  Gently  smoothing 
his  long  black  glossy  curls,  she  raised  his  face  towards 
hers,  and  looked  down  into  his  eyes,  as  a  star  looks  into 
a  shadowy  brook, — all  love,  and  calm,  and  heaven. 

''What  ails  thee,  Alphonse?" — The  waves  of  the 
shadowy  brook  were  stilled. 

"  Ah,  Yiolette  !  who  could  gaze  upon  thy  face  and  feel 
the  storm  of  passion  ?  But,  dearest,  danger  is  around 
us  !  For  myself,  I  heed  it  not ;  but  I  have  been  dream- 
ing j — it  is  time  that  I  awake, — for  thy  sake  it  is  time.'' 

"  Danger,  dear  Alphonse  !  I  care  not  if  it  leaves  me 
thee." 

''  Then  give  me  the  legal  right  to  guard  thee.  France 
is  but  one  wide  field  of  blood  and  outrage ;  we  may  yet 
be  driven  even  from  the  protection  of  this  villa,  by  the 
wolves  that  tear  her  vitals ; — already  it  is  nearly  ruined 
by  one  of  these  vile  beasts  of  prey." 

"  Are  we  not  cousins  ? — I  care  not,  if  I  go  with  thee." 

"  We  must  be  nearer,  dearest !  The  world  permits 
not  the  freedom  of  Nature  in  the  affections.     It  is  im- 
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pure  itself,  and  disbelieves  all  purity  iu  others.  We 
must  wed  V 

"  Nay,  Alphonse ;  marriage  is  a  holy  ordinance,  and 
the  Convention  has  denounced  the  priests.  No  priest 
dare  marry  us,  dearest,  and  I  cannot  respect  a  republican 
marriage  !" 

^'  A  republican  marriage !  Alas  !  La  Vendee  will 
soon  see  many  republican  marriages  !"  cried  a  voice 
immediately  beneath  the  portico ;  and  both  the  lovers 
started  to  their  feet. 

A  young  female,  clad  in  the  garb  of  a  Marseillaise 
peasant,  was  seen  ascending  the  steps.  She  drew  near, 
with  a  basket  of  fruit  upon  her  arm,  and,  courtesying, 
said  in  the  mildest  tones  :  "  Buy  some  of  my  sweet 
oranges,  citizens ;  I  am  tired,  and  my  basket  is  very 
heavy.  Heigh-ho !  But  there  are  those  as  young, 
whose  burden  is  heavier,  and  I  ought  to  be  thankful  to 
the  hon  Dieu,  poor  outcast  though  I  be  I"  —  and  she 
fixed  upon  Alphonse  the  light  of  those  coal-black  eyes, 
which,  once  seen,  were  never  to  be  forgotten. 

"  What  brings  you  here,  mysterious  being  ?"  said 
Alphonse,  instinctively  stepping  between  her  and  the 
lady. 

^'  The  son  of  the  aristocrat  saved  the  Nameless  !  Did 
not  I  swear  at  Bourbon-Vendee  to  guard  both  him  and 
his  when  the  wolf  was  on  the  trail  ?'' 

"And  you,  whose  cry  is  ever  'A  has  les  crrisfoorifes!' 
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— you  who  belong  to  that  banditti  who  delight  in  blood 
and  deny  all  holy  things  —  you  who  assisted  in  the 
butchery  of  unoffending  prisoners  on  the  awful  second 
of  September — what  confidence  can  I  feel  in  the  oath  of 
such  a  monster?'' 

No  word  was  answered  to  this  desperate  burst  of 
passion,  which,  overheard  by  the  emissaries  of  Chalier, 
would  have  consigned  him  to  an  early  grave,  and  proved 
how  totally  unfit  he  was  to  act  as  the  protector  of  youth 
and  innocence  in  those  fearful  times.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken  in  reply ;  but  raising  her  left  hand,  while  she 
placed  her  right  forefinger  significantly  upon  her  lips, 
this  strange  being  bowed  her  head  for  a  moment  in  the 
attitude  of  reverential  devotion.  Then  stepping  lightly 
around,  she  examined  the  rear  of  every  pillar,  pried  into 
every  neighboring  recess,  and  once  more  approaching  the 
lovers,  drew  from  the  bottom  of  her  basket  a  dingy  slip 
of  paper,  which  she  handed  to  Alphonse.  The  young 
man  glanced  at  the  billet,  and  instantly  reeled,  for  sup- 
port against  the  balustrade. 

Regaining  his  self-possession  with  an  efi'ort,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Violette  in  a  voice  rendered  sepul- 
chral by  deep  emotion,  and  a  countenance  almost  of 
despair. 

"  Arm  yourself,  my  own  Violette  !  Call  to  your  aid 
all  the  firmness  of  virtue,  all  the  consolations  of  religion 
which   you   have   learned   from   the   teachings   of  your 
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sainted  mother  :  you  will  need  them  all !" — and  he  read 
the  billet.  The  boy  had  become  a  man  in  one  short 
minute,  by  the  steeling  influence  of  terrible  misfortune, 
which  nerves  unless  it  crushes,  and  he  read  it  in  a  full, 
firm  tone  : 

Conciergerie,  Paris,  March  10th,  1793. 

My  dear  Alphonse  ; — 

Farewell,  farewell  for  ever.  I  am  here,  and  you  know 
the  inevitable  sequence.  Seek  not  to  shield  Violette 
yourself :  the  son  of  Camille  de  Bourbon-Vendee  is  a 
marked  man.  He  is  doomed.  Let  her  fly  France ;  and 
fly  yourself,  if  possible,  from  this  heaven-accursed  soil. 
Trust  to  the  Nameless.  Bloody  and  savage  as  she  is, 
she  would  have  saved  me,  for  your  sake ;  but  I  refused 
to  fly.  She  is  charged  with  my  last  commands  —  that 
she  is  worthy  of  your  trust,  the  delivery  of  this  note 
will  prove.  Once  more,  farewell,  to  you  and  Violette  ! 
To  her  I  dare  not  write.     Give  her  a  parent's  blessing. 

ACHILLE   DE   LlANCOURT. 

"  Well !"  said  Violette,  as  the  reading  was  concluded, 
— her  figure  drawn  up  to  its  full  height,  and  that  beau- 
tiful face  pale,  and  apparently  as  stony  as  the  Parian 
marble—"  Well  V 

^^ Merciful  heavens!"  exclaimed  Alphonse;  "her  mind 
is  wandering  V 
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A  strange  smile  stole  over  the  features  of  the  young 
girl,  and  she  replied,  '^  Think  me  not  so  weak,  dear  Al- 
phonse ;  the  daughter  of  Achille  de  Liancourt  is  equal 
to  her  duties.  I  waited  only  to  hear  you  pronounce 
them.     You  are  silent !    When  do  we  leave  for  Paris  ?" 

"  For  what,  my  Violette  ?" 

"  For  what ! — And  Liancourt  in  prison  ! — To  seek  my. 
father  and  to  share  his  fate  I" 

"  Too  late  !"  was  the  quiet  remark  of  the  Nameless; 
''he  had  suffered  before  I  left  the  capital." 

A  shudder  ran  through  the  frame  of  the  unhappy 
girl.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven  with  the  solemn 
appeal  of  the  orphan  :  and  her  voice  was  husky  and  her 
breathing  oppressed  as  she  said :  "  Then  we  must  seek 
shelter  with  your  father  and  my  uncle,  M.  de  Bourbon- 
Vendee." 

'^  He  fell  on  the  twentieth  of  March,  at  the  head  of 
his  brave  Vendeans,"  replied  the  Nameless. 

A  deep  groan  escaped  from  Alphonse,  and  Violette, 
drawing  near,  threw  her  light  arm  round  his  neck,  cast- 
ing upon  the  stranger  a  look  of  infinite  tenderness  that 
seemed  to  say,  "  Here  is  a  home  from  which  no  fate 
shall  tear  me  !" 

'' Chalier,"  returned  the  Nameless,  ''demands  from 
the  Convention  three  hundred  aristocratic  heads  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lyons.  I  saw  his  name,  this  day,  upon 
the  fated  roll !" 
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One  long  shriek  rang  through  the  villa,  as  she  sunk 
into  the  arms  of  her  lover. 

''  Wretch  !  Fiend  V  cried  Alphonse,  as  old  dame 
Juliette  and  the  frightened  maidens  appeared,  and  bore 
their  fainting  mistress  to  her  apartment. 

"  Honor  me  with  what  titles  you  please/'  said  the 
fruiterer,  "  but  hear  me  !     Do  you  know  this  ring  ?" 

"  It  is  the  signet  of  M.  de  Liancourt.'' 

"  Bon  !  I  received  it  from  him  as  he  went  forth  from 
his  cell ;  and  with  it,  from  his  dying  lips,  the  charge  to 
lead  his  daughter  in  safety  out  of  France.  Will  you 
dispute  his  right  V 

'^  Trust  her  with  you  I  the  crime-stained  and  unsexed 
companion  of  the  assassins  of  her  father  !  Never  !  We 
will  fly  together — " 

^'And  with  the  bloodhounds  on  your  scent,  and  on 
your  lips  the  insulting  tone  of  childish  arrogance,  so 
proper  to  your  class — that  has  driven  to  frenzy  an  op- 
pressed but  once  loyal  people  —  that  has  cost  your 
monarch  his  head,  brought  ruin  on  the  church,  and 
made  all  France  a  hell — that  rewards  a  service  tendered 
at  the  risk  of  life  with  such  kindly  epithets  as  Monsieur 
is  pleased  to  bestow  upon  a  poor  orange  girl  of  Mar- 
seilles— you  would  subject  the  object  of  your  love  to  all 
the  chances  of  detection  and  ruin  on  a  march  from 
Lyons  to  Turin,  from  the  peculiar  courtesy  and  gentle 
temper   of    Monsieur   and    the    delicate    sensibility    of 
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Mademoiselle,  who  endures  the  death  of  a  father  with 
Roman  firmness,  but  faints  at  the  bare  suggestion  of 
danger  of  her  discreet  and  calculating  lover  !  Commend 
me  to  the  wisdom  of  M.  de  Liancourt,  who,  in  dying, 
submitted  his  daughter  to  the  charge  of  a  roturiere  of 
her  own,  in  preference  to  an  aristocrat  of  the  other  sex." 

^'  Woman  !  Who  are  you,  that  thus  use  language  of 
command  where  you  were  educated  to  obey;  converse 
in  words  and  style  beyond  your  station ;  discoursing  of 
proprieties  with  your  hands  still  reeking  from  the  mas- 
sacres of  Paris ;  and  uttering  treason  to  the  Convention, 
under  the  very  arm  of  Chalier,  after  narrowly  escaping 
death  in  La- Vendee,  for  crying,  ^  Mort  d  tous  les  Hois.' 
Woman,  I  say;  whence,  and  what  are  you?     Speak  !'' 

"  An  offspring  of  the  Revolution ; — a  child  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Academy,  by  the  vice  and  oppression 
of  the  ancien  regime  !  Such  was  my  second  birth  :  my 
first — But  listen,  and  you  shall  hear.  We  are  alone, 
and  you  will  have  no  motive  to  betray. 

"  My  father  was  un  honnete  liomme,  a  fruiterer  in  the 
department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone.  His  grounds 
were  coveted  by  a  neighboring  noble — they  adjoined  his 
park,  and  my  father  refusing  to  sell  at  half  the  value, 
it  was  made  convenient  for  him  to  move:  —  Monsieur 
understands  the  little  arts  by  which  the  rich  accomplish 
such  desires  ?" 

"  I  understand   your   meaning,  for  I  have  heard  of 
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such  oppressions;  but  I  was  born  in  La  Vendee,"  said 
Alphonse,  proudly. 

^'Monsieur  was  fortunate.  Well;  we  moved  to  Mar- 
seilles. My  father  traded  in  imported  fruits.  He  had 
five  children.  He  was  not  prosperous,  and  I  became 
apprenticed  to  needlework  and  embroidery.  I  read  till 
I  was  nearly  blind,  in  the  intervals  of  work.  I  thought 
till  I  was  nearly  crazy,  when  I  should  have  slept.  They 
called  me  pretty  and  accomplished.  Time  passed,  and 
I  was  twenty.  My  trade  was  dull  at  Marseilles,  and  my 
little  sisters  wanted  aid.  I  went  to  Paris  in  search  of 
employment.  Madame  Bovin  was  very  kind;  she  was 
like  a  mother  to  me.  I  had  time  to  read,  and  time  to 
think,  and  time  to  practise  a  little  on  the  piano.  I  im- 
proved it.  A  brother  of  one  of  the  grisettes,  my  fellow- 
laborers,  was  a  young  painter  for  the  School  of  Arts. 
(The  Nameless  brushed  away  a  tear.)  He  wrote  poetry, 
and  he  loved  me ;  we  were  engaged.  Monsieur  knows 
that  the  poor  have  the  presumption  sometimes  to  culti- 
vate the  luxury  of  the  heart  V 

"  In  La  Vendee,  noble  and  peasant  acknowledge  their 
common  humanity/'  said  Alphonse,  with  impatience. 

"  Had  I  been  born  in  La  Vendee,  then,  there  would 
have  been  saved  a  multitude  of  lives  !  Guillaume,  thou 
hast  been  bitterly  avenged !  But  to  proceed.  It  was 
in  the  month  of  June,  four  years  ago,  that  we  wandered 
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forth,  one  Sunday  evening,  to  enjoy  the  music  at  Champ 
de  Mars.  I  was  annoyed  by  the  fixed  gaze  of  a  young 
man  of  noble  stature  and  appearance,  who  wore  several 
honors,  and  was  attended  by  a  valet.  Guillaume  per- 
ceived it  and  endeavored  to  remove  me  from  his  view, 
by  mingling  with  the  crowd  ;  but  three  times  he  crossed 
our  path,  and  we  sacrificed  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening 
by  returning  home.  It  was  not  until  we  paused  at 
Madame  Bovin's  door,  that  we  perceived  our  footsteps 
dogged  by  that  same  liveried  valet;  and  hastily  ex- 
changing our  adieus,  I  rang  the  porter's  bell  and  fled  to 
my  apartment  in  alarm.  Monsieur  is  aware  how  feeble 
was  the  guard  of  poverty  and  virtue,  in  that  splendid 
capital,  while  noblemen  had  rule.'' 

Alphonse  bowed  and  sighed. 

"  Next  day,  the  same  high  personage  appeared  at 
Madame  Bovin's  shop.  He  purchased  some  small  arti- 
cles, and  pointing  towards  the  corner  where  I  sat  trem- 
bling at  my  task,  exclaimed,  ^  Comme  c'est  charinanf, 
cette  jeune  fille  Id  !  Let  her  convey  these  trifles  to  Rue 
St.  Germain,  M.  La  Follet,  au  troisihne,  nomhre  — .' 
Monsieur  is  acquainted  with  les  mceurs  de  Parish — 
'  Mam'selle  est  fiancee,  whispered  Madame  Bovin,  with 
a  blush  of  indignation  at  the  assumption  of  such  a  name 
and  residence,  by  a  man  of  obvious  rank,  and  then  turned 
pale  at  her  own  boldness.     It  was  kind  in  Madame  thus 
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to  risk  offence  to  a  rich  customer,  for  the  protection  of 
a  friendless  girl.  The  man  of  honors  smiled  and  left 
the  shop. 

"  Oh,  who  shall  tell  the  misery  of  the  next  three 
weeks  !  During  all  that  time  we  neither  saw  nor  heard 
of  Guillaume.  His  sister  was  in  agony.  Faithless,  I 
knew  he  could  not  be,  for  he  wore  no  royal  honors.  But 
alas !  what  was  this  suffering  to  the  wretchedness  that 
succeeded  !  It  was  on  the  iSrst  of  July,  when  wandering 
in  a  state  bordering  upon  distraction,  along  the  Hue  St. 
Honore,  that  I  suddenly  encountered  the  fiend  who  traced 
me  from  Champ  de  Mars. 

"  ^  Ah,  Mademoiselle,  well  met,'  said  he ;  ^  fair  j^a?zcee, 
would  you  wish  to  unlock  the  gates  of  the  Bastile  ?  You 
hold  a  key  of  power  !' 

'^  I  trembled,  and  should  have  fallen,  but  his  lackey 
laughed  at  my  distress,  and  I  felt  the  last  spark  of  the 
softness  of  my  sex  depart.  One  vast  wave  of  revenge 
swept  over  my  soul,  and  I  became  another  being,  moving 
in  another  atmosphere.  Returning  the  rude  stare  of  the 
nohle  villain  with  a  glance  of  fiery  scorn,  I  flew  rather 
than  ran  to  my  room  at  Madame  Bovin's,  and  snatching 
a  purse  which  contained  my  scanty  earnings,  left  my  last 
home  for  ever,  to  avoid  the  vigilance  of  a  police  which 
was  but  a  pander  to  the  vices  of  a  vile  noblesse  !  Securing 
a  desolate  garret  in  the  worst  part  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  I  changed  my  grisette  garb  for  the  tawdry 
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attire  of  a  lunatic.  My  days  were  given  to  plotting,  and 
my  nights  to  meditations  of  revenge.  Paris  was  full  of 
riot  and  outrage,  the  natural  oflfspring  of  heartless  oppres- 
sion. When  the  shades  of  evening  served  as  a  veil  to 
evil  thoughts,  I  wandered  forth,  and  became  familiar 
with  the  leaders  of  the  mob.  I  purchased  a  dagger,  and 
swore,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  never  to  know  rest 
or  peace  until  its  point  should  be  dyed  in  the  best  blood 
of  him  by  whom  the  hopes  of  my  first,  my  only  love 
were  crushed — the  wretch  who  dared  to  play  that  love 
against  my  honor  ! 

"  The  14th  of  July  arrived  at  last.  Among  the  infu- 
riated crowd,  I  rushed  into  the  Bastile.  Cell  after  cell 
was  opened.  I  saw  the  skeletons  of  those  who  had 
perished  in  the  gloomy  vaults.  I  witnessed  the  frantic 
embrace  of  those  who  had  been  separated  for  years.  I 
saw  the  old  man  step  forth  from  his  dungeon-home,  to 
enter  once  more  the  deeper  solitude  of  crowds  where  there 
lived  none  who  knew  him  :  but  where  was  Guillaume  ? — 
At  last  we  reached  an  apartment  deep  below  the  waters 
of  the  moat.  Snails  trailed  their  slimy  track  athwart 
the  door.  The  water  dripped  drop  by  drop  along  the 
aisle.  We  entered.  The  red  light  of  the  torches  flared 
upon  the  upturned  face  of  an  emaciated,  fever-spotted 
corpse.'^ 

The  wretched  woman  buried  her  face  in  her  hand- 
kerchief, and  her  frame  shook  with  deep  emotion ;  but 
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after  a  brief  pause  she  raised  her  eyes.    Alas  I  they  were 
still  tearless.     She  proceeded  with  her  narrative. 

'^  Alphonse  de  Bourbon-Yendee  !  I  entered  that  apart- 
ment ?L  pretended  lunatic.  God  grant  that  all  that  fol- 
lowed may  have  been  real  madness  !  I  joined  in  every 
movement  of  the  populace.  Murder  became  my  pastime. 
As  an  emissary  of  the  Mountain,  I  spread  the  seeds  of 
ruin  through  Brittany  and  La  Vendee,  and  there,  by 
saving  me,  you  planted  in  my  heart  the  only  humanizing 
sentiment  which  I  have  known  throughout  this  reign  of 
terror.  You  were  the  first  of  your  class  who  ever  did  a 
kindness  to  me  or  mine,  and  I  have  sworn  an  oath  as 
deep  as  my  revenge,  to  pay  that  debt  in  full. 

*'  It  was  not  that  I  sympathized  with  the  bloodhounds 
of  the  Mountain,  but  to  insure  destruction  to  the  un- 
known murderer  of  my  Guillaume,  that  I  would  have 
immolated  the  whole  grade  of  nobles :  they  were  the 
hereditary  oppressors  of  my  class ;  and  my  revenge,  en- 
nobled by  the  very  grandeur  of  popular  crime,  ceased  to 
be  wholly  selfish.  I  deemed  myself  a  female  Attila. 
Even  when  I  held  the  staff  that  bore  the  head  of  poor 
Lamballe  before  the  windows  of  the  Temple,  I  felt  elated 
with  a  sense  of  duty  !  To  such  a  depth  of  madness  may 
even  female  nature  be  reduced  by  centuries  of  wrong  ! 
Your  uncle,  for  your  sake,  I  would  have  saved,  but  he 
refused  to  fly.  I  followed  him  to  the  fatal  guillotine, 
and  there,  if  there  be  hope  for  such  as  me,  my  maddened 

23* 
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soul  was  saved.  Five  victims  suffered  at  one  blow ;  and 
among  the  severed  heads, — how  my  frame  trembled  with 
delight ! — beside  the  sad  remains  of  one  I  would  have 
saved,  there  lay  the  ghastly  features  of  the  author  of  my 
woe  !  I  sprang — I  leaped — I  shouted  !  The  dagger,  de- 
voted expressly  to  his  death,  had  been  forestalled  by  the 
tool  of  general  murder.  I  plunged  the  weapon  in  the 
streaming  blood — my  vow  was  thus  fufilled,  and  with 
the  act,  the  cloud  that  wrapped  my  spirit  in  its  folds, 
rose  like  a  morning  mist  and  left  my  vision  clear !  That 
stain  still  lingers  on  the  blade.  There  lies  the  instru- 
ment of  wrath,  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  a  whole 
hecatomb  of  victims  offered  to  the  manes  of  my  young 
heart's  first  love.  The  vices  of  their  class  had  made  me 
what  I  was." 

As  she  spoke  she  drew  the  weapon  from  her  breast, 
and  dashing  it  at  the  feet  of  her  entranced  and  motion- 
less auditor,  burst  into  a  torrent  of  tears. 

"And  it  is  to  you, — creature  of  stormy  passions,  victim 
and  avenger  of  national  wrongs  and  errors !''  said  Al- 
phonse,  almost  tenderly,  when  he  recovered  the  power 
of  speech ; — "  it  is  to  you  that  the  dying  Liancourt  would 
intrust  the  safety  of  his  only  child  !  But  I  am  now  her 
nearest  by  blood,  and  her  affianced  by  agreement.  Say, 
why  should  I  resign  to  you,  however  grateful  for  an  ac- 
cidental service,  the  charge  which  is  my  right  by  law 
and  nature  ?" 
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^'  Because  you  are  proscribed,  hemmed  in,  cut  off. 
Chalier  watches  the  frontiers  of  the  Alps  with  a  lynx 
eye.  The  route  to  Toulon  is  clear  for  a  Marseillaise  by 
birth,  who  served  powder  to  the  people  on  the  tenth  of 
August;  but  think  you  it  would  prove  so  to  a  doomed 
youth  with  the  discretion  of  eighteen,  his  warm  blood 
boiling  with  revenge  against  the  Jacobins,  the  murderers 
of  his  sire  ?  No,  no  ! — To-morrow  this  villa  will  be  a 
heap  of  smouldering  ruins,  fired  in  revenge  for  the  escape 
of  the  sole  offspring  of  a  royalist  of  La  Vendee.  Go  you 
to  Lyons  in  deep  disguise,  to  join  the  bands  of  mode- 
rates, who  even  now  are  plotting  the  destruction  of  the 
tyrant  Chalier.  They  will  succeed  in  his  destruction, 
only  to  be  crushed  by  the  dread  arm  of  the  Convention  j 
but  the  short  respite  may  unlock  to  you  the  gates  of 
Switzerland  the  free." 

^^  And  Yiolette  ?" 

^'  She  goes  with  me,  through  scenes  of  woe  and  riot  to 
Toulon,  where  the  Spanish  and  English  flags  still  offer 
some  protection  to  the  sinking  cause  of  royalty.  Nay, 
speak  not !  there  is  no  alternative  but  death.  The  rest 
is  all  in  darkness." 

''  And  we  shall  never  meet  again  !" 

"  If  there  be  hope  in  heaven  for  one  loaded  with  such 
crimes  as  mine,  you  shall ;  and  this  one  deed  of  mercy 
may  serve  as  my  atonement : — I  swear  it  by  the  stern 
will  of  a  child  of  the  Revolution." 
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She  drew  from  the  depths  of  her  basket  the  light 
hloiLse  of  an  ouvrier,  and  the  simple  dress  of  2i  paysanne 
of  the  southeast  of  France.  The  purpose  needed  no 
words  of  explanation,  and  uttering  the  command,  ''  Meet 
me  at  midnight  by  the  great  willow  in  the  park,"  she 
darted  away,  humming  the  war-notes  of  the  Marseillaise. 


In  July,  1796,  a  young  military  officer  stepped  into 
the  old  Coffee-house  in  Philadelphia,  which  answered, 
for  so  many  years,  the  purpose  of  an  Exchange.  He 
flung  himself  despondingly  upon  one  of  the  long,  wooden- 
backed  settees,  that  disfigured  the  great,  half-furnished 
apartment.  His  dress  and  carriage  plainly  marked  him 
as  one  of  those  French  refugees,  cast  forth  in  hopeless 
exile  from  their  native  land  by  the  struggles  of  the 
Revolution.  There  were  but  few  persons  present  at  the 
time,  in  the  hall  "where  merchants  most  do  congregate," 
and  these  were  talking  with  pale  lips — not  of  the  terrors 
of  war,  or  the  declining  interests  of  trade, — but  of  the 
reappearance  of  the  dreadful  plague  which  had  thrice 
swept  over  the  devoted  city,  and  twice  well-nigh  de- 
populated it. 

The  stranger  smiled  listlessly  as  he  caught  the  import 
of  the  ominous  whispers  around  him.  What  cared  he 
for  the  presence  of  death  in  any  form  ?  He  had  survived 
the  deadly  sortie  of  the  Girondists  of  Lyons,  when  fifty 
only  of  the  desperate  two  thousand  escaped  the  shots  of 
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the  Terrorists,  and  the  clubs  and  pikes  of  the  marauding 
peasantry,  fighting  their  way  to  Piedmont.  He  thought 
upon  the  two  long  years  of  useless  search  for  one  who 
seemed  to  have  disappeared  on  the  fearful  night,  when, 
by  the  light  of  burning  vessels,  and  urged  onward  by 
the  booming  of  artillery,  the  crowded  boats  made  good 
the  retreat  of  a  portion  of  the  fugitives ; — the  night  when 
England  and  Spain  retired  from  the  defence  of  Toulon, 
and  the  star  of  Napoleon  first  rose  above  the  tossing 
billows  of  the  Kevolution.  Had  she  fallen,  mangled  and 
torn  by  the  grape  poured  in  upon  the  unarmed  crowd  of 
still  remaining  victims  ?  Slept  she  beneath  the  bright 
green  waters  of  the  bay  ?  He  had  searched  all  England, 
mile  by  mile,  in  vain  :  the  fugitive  was  not  there.  Fell 
she  by  poison  or  the  dirk,  at  the  hands  of  the  half-maniac 
guide  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  her?  "Fool!  fool 
that  I  was  to  confide  in  the  uncertain  whims  of  that 
fierce  lunatic  assassin  !"  he  muttered,  in  the  agony  of 
utter  hopelessness. 

"  Buy  any  of  my  sweet  oranges  V  asked  a  young 
female,  who  had  stolen  unperceived  upon  his  reverie. 

He  started  from  his  seat.  The  coal-black  eyes  of  the 
Nameless  were  upon  him ! 

"  And  Violette  ?"  he  exclaimed,  seizing  her  convul- 
sively by  the  shoulders,  and  gazing  into  those  well-like 
orbs,  as  he  would  read  her  soul. 

"  Monsieur  should  remember  that  human  limbs  are  not 
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adapted,  like  iron,  to  the  vice,''  gently  replied  the  woman. 
^^  Grace  au  Bon  Dieu,  the  ship  that  saved  us,  as  our 
boat  sunk  by  her  side  in  the  harbor  of  Toulon,  bore  the 
stars  and  stripes  !     Monsieur  has  but  to  follow." 

She  led  him  to  a  neat  apartment  on  the  second  floor 
of  a  small  tenement  that  overlooked  the  grounds  of  old 
Christ  Church.  The  merry  peal  of  its  most  musical 
chime  struck  up,  as  if  in  welcome,  as  they  passed  the 
threshold.  A  fair  young  creature,  clad  in  the  plainest 
garb,  sat  busily  employed  at  a  tambour,  with  her  back 
to  the  entrance.  She  turned  at  the  sound  of  footsteps, 
and  sank  fainting  into  the  arms  of  Alphonse  de  Bourbon- 
Vendee  ! 


"  And  is  that  all !"  asked  a  sweet  girl  of  thirteen,  who 
sits  beside  me  as  I  conclude  the  foregoing  narrative. 

"  It  is  the  whole  story  as  it  was  written  by  the  young 
friend  of  Alphonse,  from  whom  I  received  it,"  I  replied ; 
"but  I  remember  that,  when  travelling  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  in  1842, 1  once  stopped  at  a  noble-looking 
farm-house  to  inquire  for  a  tavern;  for  the  road  was 
strange  to  me. 

"  ^  There  is  none  within  four  miles,'  said  a  hale,  gen- 
tlemanly old  man,  apparently  verging  upon  seventy  years 
of  age,  and  who  was  just  in  the  act  of  entering,  ^  but  our 
dinner  is  on  the  table,'  he  added,  '  and  the  hour  is  late. 
John,  put  up  the   gentleman's  horse.     Walk  in,  sir  ! 
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walk  in  !'  This  dictatorial  invitation,  pronounced  as  it 
was,  in  a  frank  and  cheerful  voice,  admitted  of  no  re- 
fusal ;  so  I  did  as  I  was  bid,  and  took  my  station  on  the 
right  hand  of  mine  host,  at  the  well-appointed  board. 

"  At  the  foot  of  the  table  sat  a  venerable  dame,  with 
snow-white  hair,  and  by  her  side,  one  still  older,  who, 
from  appearances,  I  judged  to  have  no  hair  at  all.  The 
former  still  bore  the  signs  of  having  possessed  great 
beauty  in  her  youth,  and  her  calm  blue  eye  still  shone 
with  almost  youthful  brilliance.  Sorrow  had,  indeed, 
cast  over  it  a  shadow,  as  if  from  the  memory  of  scenes 
long  past. 

'^  The  brow  of  the  latter  was  furrowed  by  deeper  suffer- 
ing, and  the  twilight  of  her  mind  was  evidently  fading 
into  night.  The  chair  on  the  left  of  the  old  gentleman, 
was  occupied  by  a  young  man  of  five  or  six  and  twenty. 
Would  you  judge  of  his  appearance  ?  look  on  this  beau- 
tiful plate  : — the  family-likeness  is  very  strong — but  the 
fair-haired  young  buck-eye  matron,  who  sat  nearly  oppo- 
site, with  her  little  daughter  on  a  high  chair  at  her 
elbow,  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  female  figure  in  the 
picture. 

"  ^  Father,  I  think  of  visiting  France,  next  year,^  re- 
marked the  young  man,  as  he  refilled  his  glass  of  claret 
and  water. 

'^  ^  For  what,  my  son  V  inquired  my  host. 

'' '  I  should  like  to  see  the  country  of  your  birth,  if 
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but  to  look  upon  a  court,  and  to  observe  of  what  mate- 
rials a  king  is  made/  returned  the  young  man,  laughing. 

"  '  You  are  right  to  fix  an  early  time  for  such  a  jour- 
ney,^ replied  the  elder  speaker,  ^  for,  if  you  live  to  my 
age,  you  may  travel  far  to  find  a  king :  but  take  heed, 
lest  the  tinsel  of  a  court  should  prove  too  tempting  to 
your  inexperience,  Liancourt.  You  have  not,  as  I  have, 
seen  monarchs  tossed  about  like  nine-pins,  in  the  mad 
sport  of  the  people.  Domestic  life  is  like  the  game  of 
chess,  where  prudent  calculation  regulates  the  issue,  and 
the  impending  mate  forewarns  us  of  our  danger ;  but 
public  life  is  a  pure  game  of  brag,  and  no  one  can  fore- 
see the  measure  of  the  stake.' 

''  ^  Well,  then ;  suppose  I  play  the  private  game,  and 
go  to  search  out  our  old  rights  in  La  Vendee  and  Lyons.' 

"  '  You  have  enough,  my  boy ;  why  trouble  yourself 
with  more  ?  But  if  you  do  go,  I  have  an  old  claim  upon 
the  present  King  of  France,  which  I  shall  ask  you  to 
attend  to.' 

^'  '  Ha  !  what  is  that  ?' 

''  An  unpaid  bill,  for  one  whole  bag  of  excellent  pota- 
toes, grown  on  these  grounds  the  first  year  after  they 
were  purchased  with  the  hard-earned  savings  of  your 
mother,  and  old  Margaret  the  Nameless,  by  working  at 
embroidery  and  selling  oranges.  The  good  king,  who 
then  thought  little  about  kingdoms,  assured  me  that  he 
would  pay  me  when  he  was  able;  so  I  heaved  down, 
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bag  and  all,  on  the  floor  of  lii.s  old  school-room,  Ly  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  no  doubt  he  will  honor  the  draft, 
if  you  reach  Paris  before  the  next  devolution/ 

"  ^llevolutiou  !'  muttered  the  oldest  lady,  in  her  child- 
ishness ;  '  I  had  a  terrible  dream  once  about  revolution. 
Let  me  see  ! — I  think  it  was  in  France.  I  used  to  have 
awful  dreacas  when  I  was  young,  but  thanks  to  the  Bon 
Dieu,  dreams  do  not  disturb  me  now  !'  '* 
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ADDRESSED  TO  lANTHE. 


BY    DELTA. 


TIME  flies  apace — another  year  hath  perished, 
Perished,  and  joined  the  irrevocable  past; 
Hopes  in  its  progress  brightly  born  and  cherished 

Have  been  by  shade  o'ercast, 
And  sorrowS;  that  seemed  evils  to  our  sight, 
Have  '^ turned  their  silver  linings  to  the  light;" 
So  little  do  we  know  of  what  is  for  us 

Doomed  by  unerring  Providence  for  good, 
That,  could  the  past  from  out  its  womb  restore  us 

The  visions  we  have  wooed. 
So  inconsistent  must  existence  seem. 
That  reason  should  seem  frenzy,  truth  a  dream. 

Time  flies  apace — since  last  ice-crowned  December 

With  his  snow-mantle  overlaid  the  earth, 
What  myriad  hopes  and  fears  do  we  remember. 
That  had  their  death  or  birth  ! 
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How  many  joys  and  sorrows,  which  have  made 
Life's  pathway  one  all  sunshine,  or  all  shade  ! 
Since  last  the  ruddy  Christmas  hearth  did  brighten 

The  kindred  faces  of  the  social  ring, 
Since  last  the  angel  of  the  frost  did  whiten 

The  landscape  with  his  wing, 
Hath  Misery  from  our  firesides  kept  aloof  ? 
Hath  Death  afforded  of  his  power  no  proof  ? 

Ah  !  who  can  say  thus  much  ?  and  though  hath  cost  me 

Full  many  a  heart-pang  the  departed  year, 
Yet  why  should  I  repine  ? — it  hath  not  lost  me, 

(What  was  of  all  most  dear) 
Thy  love — an  undeserved  possession,  worth 

« 

Far  more  than  all  the  wealth  of  all  the  earth ! 

Yes,  in  that  knowledge  there  are  blessings  treasured, 

More  than  a  kingdom's  gold  for  me  could  buy: 
Oft  are  life's  goods  by  a  false  standard  measured 

In  Error's  vulgar  eye, 
While  happiness,  true  happiness,  is  found 
In  the  heart's  feelings,  not  in  things  around. 

Summer  was  on  the  hills,  when  last  we  parted. 
Flowers  in  the  vale,  and  beauty  on  the  sky. 
Our  hearts  were  true,  although  our  hopes  were  thwarted : 

Forward,  with  wistful  eye. 
Scarce  half-resigned  we  looked,  yet  thought  how  sweet 
'Twould  be  again  in  after-months  to  meet. 
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Now  'tis  December  chill:  the  moon  is  shining 
O'er  the  gray  mountains  and  the  stilly  sea, 
As,  by  the  streamlet's  willowy  bend  reclining, 

I  pause,  remembering  thee. 
Who  to  the  moonlight  lent  a  softer  charm, 
As  through  these  wilds  we  wandered,  arm  in  arm ! 

Yes !  as  we  roamed,  the  sylvan  earth  seemed  glowing 
With  many  a  beauty  unremarked  before : 

The  soul  was  like  a  deep  urn  overflowing 
With  thoughts,  a  treasured  store; 

The  very  flowers  seemed  borne  but  to  exhale. 

As  breathed  the  West,  their  fragrance  in  the  gale. 

Methinks  I  see  thee  yet — thy  form  of  lightness. 
An  angel  phantom  gliding  through  the  trees, 

Thine  alabaster  brow,  thy  cheek  of  brightness. 
Thy  tresses  in  the  breeze 

Floating  their  auburn,  and  thine  eyes  that  made. 

So  rich  their  blue,  heaven's  azure  like  a  shade. 

Methinks  even  yet  I  feel  thy  timid  fingers, 

With  their  bland  pressure,  thrilling  bliss  to  mine : 
Methinks  yet  on  my  cheek  thy  breathing  lingers. 

As,  fondly  leant  to  thine, 
I  told  how  life  all  pleasureless  would  be. 
Green  palm-tree  of  earth's  desert  wanting,  thee. — 
Not  yet,  not  yet,  had  Disappointment  shrouded 

Youth's  summer  calm  with  storms  of  wintry  strife; 
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The  star  of  Hope  shone  o'er  our  path  unclouded, 

And  Fancy  colored  life 
With  those  elysian  rainbow  hues,  which  Truth 
Melts  with  his  rod,  when  disenchanting  Youth. 

Where  art  thou  now?  I  look  around,  but  see  not 
The  features  and  the  form  that  haunt  ray  dreams. 

Where  art  thou  now  ?  I  listen,  but  for  me  not 
The  deep,  rich  music  streams 

Of  that  entrancing  voice,  which  could  bestow. 

A  zest  to  pleasure  and  a  balm  to  woe : — 

I  miss  thy  smile,  when  morn's  first  light  is  bursting 
Through  the  green  branches  of  the  casement  tree ; 

To  list  thy  voice  my  lonely  ear  is  thirsting, 
Beside  the  moonlight  sea  : 

Vain  are  my  longings,  my  repinings  vain; 

Sleep  only  gives  thee  to  my  arms  again. 

Yet  should  it  cheer  me,  that  nor  Woe  hath  shattered 

The  ties  that  link  our  hearts,  nor  Hate,  nor  Wrath; 
And  soon  the  day  may  dawn,  when  shall  be  scattered 

All  shadows  from  our  path; 
And  visions  be  fulfilled,  by  Hope  adored, 
In  thee,  the  long-lost,  to  mine  arms  restored. 
Ah,  could  I  see  thee ! — see  thee,  were  it  only 

But  for  a  moment  looking  bliss  to  me ! 
Ah,  could*  I  hear  thee ! — desolate  and  lonely 
Is  life  deprived  of  thee  : 
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I  start  from  out  my  reverie,  to  know 
That  hills  between  us  rise,  and  rivers  flow ! 

Let  Fortune  change — be  fickle  Fate  preparing 
To  shower  her  arrows,  or  to  shed  her  balm, 

All  that  I  ask  for,  pray  for,  is  the  sharing 
With  thee  life's  storm  or  calm; 

For  ah,  with  others,  "Wealth  and  Mirth  would  be 

Less  sweet  by  far  than  Sorrow  shared  with  thee ! 

Yes!  vainly,  foolishly,  the  vulgar  reckon. 
That  Happiness  resides  in  outward  shows : 

Contentment  from  the  lowliest  cot  may  beckon 
True  love  to  sweet  repose; 

For  genuine  bliss  can  ne'er  be  far  apart. 

When  soul  meets  soul,  and  heart  responds  to  heart. 

Farewell !  let  tyrannous  Time  roll  on,  estranging 

The  eyes  and  heart  from  each  familiar  spot : 
Be  fickle  friendships  with  the  seasons  changing. 

So  that  thou  changest  not ! 
I  would  not  that  the  love,  which  owes  its  birth 
To  heaven,  should  perish  like  the  things  of  earth ! — 
Adieu !  as  falls  the  flooding  moonlight  round  me. 

Fall  heaven's  best  joys  on  thy  beloved  head; 
May  cares  that  harass,  and  may  griefs  that  wound  me 

Flee  from  thy  path  and  bed ! 
Be  every  thought  that  stirs,  and  hour  that  flies. 
Sweet  as  thy  smile,  and  radiant  as  thine  eyes ! 
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BY   HENRY  D.  INGLIS,  ESQ. 


I  AM  the  only  son  of  a  gentleman  of  moderate  fortune 
in  one  of  the  midland  counties.  He  had  passed  his 
early  life  in  the  army,  and  destined  me  for  the  same 
profession,  a  determination  to  which  my  own  inclina- 
tions opposed  no  obstacle.  Even  in  childhood,  I  was 
thought  to  have  what  is  called  a  romantic  turn ;  and 
many  a  time  it  was  prophesied  of  me,  that  I  should  do 
no  good  in  the  world — a  prophecy  that  has  hitherto 
been  verijfied,  taking  the  expression  in  its  common 
acceptation. 

When  childhood  ended  and  youth  began,  my  inclina- 
tion for  the  ideal  was  more  fully  manifested.  The 
business  of  real  life  was  insipid,  almost  disgusting,  to 
me;  the  routine  of  study  was  wearisome,  and  I  refused 
submission  to  it;  men  were  not  the  lofty-minded,  gene- 
rous beings,  nor  women  the  delicate  creations,  that 
figured  in  the  regions  of  my  fancy  ;  and  Nature,  the  ex- 
ternal world,  seemed  to  me  alone  worthy  of  communing 
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with.  Yet,  I  could  not  help  believing  that  there  did 
exist  high-souled  men  and  women,  such  as  I  dreamed 
of,  could  I  but  find  them ;  and  when,  at  eighteen,  an 
ensign's  commission  was  obtained  for  me  in  a  regiment 
ordered  on  foreign  service,  I  felt  as  if  the  creations  of 
my  imagination  were  about  to  be  realized.  High  long- 
ings, dreams  of  glory,  visions  of  romance,  formed  the 
atmosphere  of  my  mind.  Spain,  chivalrous  Spain,  would 
satisfy  all  my  longings ;  and  it  was  in  a  state  of  deli- 
rious joy  that,  after  a  short  voyage,  I  stepped  upon  that 
land  of  promise. 

The  regiment  to  which  I  belonged  found  a  route  to 
join  the  army  instantly  ',  and  the  same  night  upon  which 
we  disembarked,  we  began  our  march.  Neither  fatigue 
nor  hardship  was  felt;  enthusiasm  bore  me  up,  and  car- 
ried me  forward.  I  trod  a  land  of  romance  :  the  sublime 
and  often  savage  scenery  around  was  for  me  peopled 
with  the  beings  that  live,  and  will  live  for  ever,  in  the 
glorious  fiction  of  Spanish  story  ;  and  I  felt  almost  an 
expectation,  that  some  of  those  creations  would  start  up 
in  my  path ;  that  in  the  court  of  some  baronial  castle 
I  should  see  the  Duke  and  Duchess ;  or  that  at  the  en- 
trance of  some  defile  the  chivalrous  knight,  with  uplifted 
lance,  would  be  found  to  dispute  our  passage. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day,  we  joined  the 
army ;  and  it  was  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction  I  learned 
that  we  had  arrived  in  time  to  be  employed  in  the  gene- 
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ral  attack  that  was  to  be  made  on  the  morrow.  I  am 
not  able  to  describe  this  battle,  even  if  I  would ;  it  ended 
triumphantly  for  the  British  arms  ;  but  an  irremediable 
blow  was  given  by  it  to  the  enthusiastic  notions  I  had 
formed  of  the  ^^pomp  and  circumstance^'  of  war.  I 
found  war  to  be  prosaic ;  I  saw  no  deeds  of  arms  to  be 
compared  with  those  which  Fancy  had  pictured  to  me ; 
it  seemed  to  me  deliberate,  systematic  murder :  and 
when  the  din  of  battle  had  subsided,  and  even  while 
loud  huzzas  yet  rent  the  air,  and  victory  rung  in  my 
ears,  I  said  to  myself,  '-  Surely  life  has  something  better 
than  this  to  offer  V  Other  battles  were  fought,  other 
triumphs  achieved;  but  these  only  tended  more  and 
more  to  dissipate  the  dream  of  glory,  and  to  ratify  the 
conviction,  that  my  longings  could  not  be  satisfied  amid 
scenes  like  these. 

Winter  arrived,  and  the  tug  of  war  ended :  and  now . 
an  event  occurred,  the  consequences  of  which  I  do  not 
regret,  although,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  world,  it  has 
blasted  my  prospects  in  life,  and  may  perhaps  be  thought 
by  some  even  to  have  tarnished  my  good  name. 

In  the  company  to  which  I  was  attached,  there  was  a 
soldier  named  Hawkins ;  he  had  enlisted  inconsiderately, 
shortly  before  the  regiment  left  England,  incited  to  this 
step  by  some  supposed  slight  offered  to  him  by  a  young 
woman,  to  whom  he  was  sincerely  attached,  and  shortly 
to  have  been  united;  but  soon  after  he  had  taken  this 
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rash  step — I  believe  indeed  the  very  next  day,  and  be- 
fore the  recruiting  party  had  left  the  village — the  quarrel 
was  made  up,  and  he  and  Lucy  became  man  and  wife. 
I  saw  them  accidentally  the  day  previous  to  the  em- 
barkation; "they  were  strolling  on  the  sands  together, 
and  I  overheard  Lucy  say  to  her  husband,  that  she  was 
not  afraid  to  cross  the  seas  with  him  or  to  share  his  for- 
tunes in  foreign  lands  :  and  the  look  that  accompanied 
these  words  almost  realized  the  vision  I  had  formed  of 
confiding  love.  I  was  not  then  aware — nor  could  they 
have  been  aware — of  the  cruel  regulation,  that  allows 
but  a  limited  number  of  soldiers'  wives  to  follow  their 
husbands  on  foreign  service. 

Next  morning  all  was  preparation  for  the  embarka- 
tion :  I  saw  the  pair  that  had  interested  me  the  night 
before,  and  I  watched  them,  because  the  spectacle  of 
affection  pleased  me  ;  I  was  not  sufficientl}'-  near  to  catch 
what  they  said  to  each  other,  but  it  was  evident  that 
they  cared  not  where  Fate  might  cast  them,  so  as  they 
shared  it  together.  Alas  !  they  knew  not  what  misery 
was  in  store  for  them.  The  lots  were  drawn,  and  it  was 
Lucy's  to  be  left  behind. 

Never,  never,  shall  I  forget  the  look  of  blank  despair 
that  overspread  the  countenance  of  the  soldier,  or  the 
faint  cry  of  agony  with  which  the  new-made  wife  fell 
into  the  arms  of  her  husband.  She,  poor  thing,  had 
fainted ;  he,  weeping  bitterly,  and  kissing  her  bloodless 
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cheek,  was  hurried  on  board,  while  I  attempted  to  re- 
lieve, in  some  degree,  the  misery  he  felt,  by  assuring 
him  that  I  would  see  his  wife  given  in  charge  to  those 
who  should  conduct  her  in  safety  to  her  friends.  This 
promise,  I  need  scarcely  say,  I  kept.  It  was  evening 
when  the  officers  embarked;  and,  before  that  time,  I 
had  received  the  blessing  of  this  affectionate  and  unfor- 
tunate girl  for  the  promise  I  made  to  her  that  I  would 
befriend  her  husband,  if  he  should  ever  stand  in  need  of 
a  friend. 

Hawkins  belonged  to  my  company.  He  did  his  duty 
at  all  times,  and  had  even,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
received  the  thanks  of  his  captain  for  his  intrepidity  and 
steady  coolness,  in  moments  when  these  virtues  were 
needed.  But  I  had  opportunities  of  seeing,  and  I  saw, 
deeper  into  his  mind ;  for  I  had  selected  him  to  assist 
me  in  the  little  domestic  matters  in  which  I  found  as- 
sistance necessary,  and  he  occasionally  ventured  to  allude 
to  the  past  and  to  hint  at  the  future.  I  saw  that,  al- 
though he  performed  his  duty,  this  was  not  from  ardor 
in  the  military  profession,  but  because  he  hoped  by  some 
meritorious  deed  to  recommend  himself  to  his  superiors, 
and  eventually  to  obtain  his  discharge.  This  was  a  wild 
project,  but  I  could  not  banish  it  from  his  mind;  I  repre- 
sented to  him  that  promotion,  and  not  discharge,  was  the 
reward  of  service ;  but  he  continued  to  believe  that,  if 
the  former  were  within  his  reach,  the  latter  would  not 
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be  refused  to  him.  His  whole  mind  was  occupied  with 
one  object — her  who  had  fainted  in  his  arms  on  the  sea- 
beach,  his  wife,  from  whom  he  had  received  no  tidings, 
and  whom  he  pictured  to  himself  pining  in  his  absence. 

A  short  time  before  the  army  went  into  winter 
quarters,  an  opportunity  occurred  by  which  distinction 
might  be  attained.  Hawkins  was  one  of  twenty-four 
volunteers ;  the  officer  who  led  the  little  party  to  death 
or  destruction  was  struck  down  by  a  cannon-ball ;  Haw- 
kins cheered  on  his  comrades,  carried  the  position,  and 
tore  down  the  enemy's  colors.  For  this  service  he  was 
oflfered  a  halbert,  an  offer  that  was  probably  never  before 
refused  by  a  private ;  but  he  replied  to  the  offer,  that 
this  was  not  the  kind  of  favor  he  coveted;  and,  when 
desired  to  explain  himself,  he  avowed,  that  the  only  re- 
ward to  which  he  looked  was  a  discharge.  This  it  was 
not  thought  fit  to  grant,  and  the  halbert  was  forced  upon 
him  against  his  inclination.  From  that  moment  the 
demeanor  of  Hawkins  changed ;  he  became  careless  of 
his  duties,  and  seemed  to  be,  what  I  believe  he  really 
was,  a  discontented  and  unhappy  man.  I  knew  well  the 
source  of  his  melancholy  ;  I  entered  into  his  feelings, 
and  pitied  him;  and,  not  forgetful  of  the  blessing  of  the 
weeping  girl  for  kindness  promised  to  her  husband,  I  kept 
an  eye  upon  Hawkins,  and  even  encouraged  him  to  con- 
fide in  me. 

One  day,  shortly  after  the  army  retired  into  winter 
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quarters,  I  had  walked  out  to  enjoy  the  air  upon  the' 
neighboring  heights ',  I  saw  Hawkins  before  me,  and  he 
seemed  to  loiter,  as  if  waiting  my  approach  :  he  appeared 
much  dejected;  and  as  I  came  up  with  him  I  said,  ''Don't 
be  downhearted,  the  war  will  end  some  day,  and  you  will 
carry  home  to  Lucy  proofs  of  your  merit  and  your  coun- 
try's approbation/'  ''Oh  !  sir/'  said  he,  "do  not  name 
her,  I  cannot  bear  to  speak  of  her !"  and  he  sat  down 
by  the  wayside  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands ;  and 
I  saw  the  big  tears  drop  on  the  ground.  I  continued 
standing  before  him :  after  a  few  moments  recovering 
himself,  "  And  yet,"  he  said,  "  I  meant  to  make  bold  to 
tell  you  something  I  have  resolved  upon." 

"  What  is  that  you  have  resolved  upon,  Hawkins?" 

"I  fear,"  said  he,  "your  honor  will  be  displeased; 
but  it  is  no  matter — I  cannot  go  without  thanking  you 
for  your  kindness  to  us  both,  and  saying  '  God  Almighty 
bless  you  I' " 

"  Go,  Hawkins  !"  1  said,  "  go  where  ?" 

"  To  Lucy,  to  my  wife,"  he  replied. 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  desert  ?" 

"Oh  sir,"  said  he,  "if  you  could  but  know  the  misery 
I  suffer,  you  would  pardon  me.  I  hear  no  tidings  of  her, 
and  I  cannot  live  any  longer  away  from  her." 

"Hawkins,"  I  said,  "my  pardon  would  be  of  little 
use  to  you ;  desertion  is  at  present  never  pardoned ;  you 
will  be  taken,  a  court-martial  will  condemn  you,  and 
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your  conduct  will  kill  your  poor  wife ;  and  besides,  you 
know  that  you  have  taken  a  vow  to  serve  the  king,  and 
not  to  desert  his  service/' 

^'That  is  true,  sir,''  said  he,  "but  if  I  swore  that  I 
would  serve  the  king,  I  swore  a  more  solemn  oath  that  I 
would  cherish  my  wife ;  and  they  had  no  right  to  sepa- 
rate us." 

I  saw  that  he  was  resolved,  and  that  it  was  useless  to 
argue  with  him.  I  told  him,  that  he  ought  not  to  have 
informed  me  of  his  intention,  because  my  duty  required 
that  I  should  now  have  an  eye  upon  him.  I  reminded 
him  that  I  had  promised  to  Lucy  to  stand  his  friend, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  required  that  I  should 
endeavor  to  frustrate  his  design,  because  I  foresaw  that 
it  would  bring  greater  misery  upon  both. 

He  replied  that  he  could  not  be  made  more  miserable 
than  now,  and  if  Lucy  felt  like  him,  as  he  believed  she 
did,  neither  could  she :  he  said,  he  had  told  me  his  in- 
tention because  it  would  have  been  ungrateful  to  go 
without  thanking  me  for  my  kindness,  and  he  implored 
me,  with  much  earnestness,  not  to  prevent  his  design. 

I  made  no  reply  to  his  entreaties,  but  continued  my 
walk,  revolving  in  my  mind  what  had  just  taken  place. 
I  felt  deeply  for  the  unhappy  soldier;  the  love  that  ex- 
isted between  him  and  Lucy  approached  nearer  to  the 
ideal  of  love  than  anything  that  the  world  had  yet  shown 
me;  and  I  cursed  the  unnatural  regulation  in  the  army, 
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that  separated  them  from  each  other.  '^  He  is  right/'  I 
said  to  myself,  '^  his  most  solemn  vows  were  indeed 
given  to  his  wife."  At  the  same  time,  I  knew  well  that 
this  reasoning  would  little  avail  at  a  court-martial,  and 
that  ray  duty  even  to  Hawkins  was  to  prevent  his  deser- 
tion ;  but,  I  knew  also,  that,  if  he  were  determined  to 
desert,  my  endeavors  could  not  prevent  him,  and  that, 
from  the  position  of  the  army,  desertion  was  so  easy, 
that  of  late  not  one  of  the  many  who  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  facility  had  been  recaptured.  I  determined, 
therefore,  to  leave  Hawkins  to  his  own  plans  and  inge- 
nuity. Next  morning  he  was  missing,  and  reported — 
deserted. 

An  unusually  strong  desire  was  expressed  by  the  com- 
manding officer  that  Hawkins  might  be  retaken.  His 
being  a  sergeant,  advanced  on  account  of  his  services, 
and  held  up  to  the  soldiers  as  an  example  of  steadiness 
and  good  conduct,  were  additional  reasons  for  making  an 
example  of  him;  ^^for,"  said  the  commanding  officer, 
when  the  desertion  was  reported  to  him,  'Hhe  privates 
will  say,  we  have  surely  less  reason  to  be  contented  than 
Sergeant  Hawkins,  and  yet  even  he  has  deserted.''  The 
utmost  exertions  were  used  to  recapture  Hawkins,  and 
they  were  unhappily  too  successful.  I  saw  him  brought 
in  a  prisoner,  and,  as  I  caught  his  eye,  he  seemed  to  say, 
^'  Do  not  blame  yourself,  you  could  not  have  prevented 
me ;"  but  I  did  blame  myself,  and,  although  it  was  in- 
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deed  improbable  that  any  watchfulness  of  mine  could 
have  saved  him  from  this  misfortune,  yet  the  possibility 
that  it  might,  determined  me  to  exert  myself  to  the 
uttermost  for  his  deliverance. 

The  same  day  he  was  brought  to  trial :  I  knew  from 
himself  that  he  did  not  mean  to  tell  his  story  in  mitiga- 
tion of  his  oflfence ;  he  wished  to  suffer  death,  rather  than 
the  punishment  inflicted  for  crimes  in  which  there  may 
happen  to  be  some  palliating  circumstances;  and  he  im- 
plored me,  also,  to  keep  his  secret.  But  my  duty  to  his 
wife  required  that  I  should  endeavor  to  save  his  life ;  and, 
although  1  abhorred  the  punishment  inflicted  by  martial 
law,  yet,  in  his  case,  death  seemed  the  worse  alternative. 
I  told  all  that  I  knew  of  him  ;  and  so  far  I  touched  the 
feelings  of  the  court,  that  the  extreme  sentence  was  re- 
mitted, and  that  other  punishment,  in  its  utmost  severity 
indeed,  substituted — a  punishment  which  he  looked  upon 
as  a  thousand  times  worse  than  death  :  and  so  would  it 
have  appeared  in  my  eyes,  had  it  not  been,  that  he  might 
eventually  be  restored  to  Lucy,  who  would  not  think  him 
disgraced,  but  would  love  him  only  the  more  for  what  he 
had  suffered  for  her  sake. 

I  was  sitting  the  same  evening  in  my  quarters,  ray 
mind  engrossed  with  the  event  of  the  day,  and  the 
thoughts  to  which  it  gave  rise,  the  pain  that  war  carries 
into  many  innocent  bosoms,  the  hard  fate  of  Hawkins, 
his  affectionate  young  wife,  the  unfeeling  separation,  his 
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services,  the  injustice  of  refusing  him  the  reward  which 
he  asked,  and  the  moral  iniquity  there  seemed  to  be  in 
adjudging  a  dreadful  punishment  for  an  offence,  which, 
"whatever  it  might  be  in  martial  law,  was  rather  the  ful- 
filment of  a  natural  obligation  than  a  crime — when  a 
woman  presented  herself  at  the  door.  I  instantly  knew 
her — it  was  Lucy,  Hawkins'  loving  wife.  I  started  to 
my  feet,  almost  doubting  the  evidence  of  my  senses,  but 
it  was  indeed  Lucy.  She  had  suffered  as  much  from 
absence  as  her  husband.  "  I  could  bear  it  no  longer," 
said  she,  '^  I  have  made  my  way  to  him  if — if  he  be 
living.''  "^He  is  living,"  I  replied;  and,  as  I  saw  the 
flush  of  joy  mount  into  her  cheek  and  sparkle  in  her 
eyes,  my  heart  was  wrung  to  agony  by  the  thought,  that 
tidings  of  sorrow  must  so  soon  check  the  overflowings 
of  happiness.  "  Show  him  to  me !  take  me  to  him  \" 
she  said. 

Alas  !  mine  was  a  sad  task,  to  explain  to  her  the  con- 
dition in  which  she  had  found  her  husband ;  but  conceal- 
ment was  impossible ;  some  less  friendly  tongue  might 
have  told  the  tale,  and  I  took  courage  to  break  it  to  her, 
till  at  length  she  knew  all  but  the  extent  of  her  husband's 
punishment.  Bitterly  she  upbraided  herself  for  her 
/delay.  "  If  I  had  come  but  a  day  sooner,  he  might  have 
been  saved  !  Oh  !  send  me  to  him,  send  me  to  him  I" 
she  said,  as  the  tears  ran  swiftly  down  her  pale  cheeks. 

T  went  with  Lucy  to  the  place  where  her  husband  was 
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confined.  It  was  a  dreadful  scene;  any  man  would  have 
been  shaken  from  his  purpose  on  witnessing  it.  At  first 
one  might  have  thought  that  Hawkins  and  Lucy  had  met 
but  to  be  blest :  all  was  forgotten  but  themselves ;  soon, 
however,  the  reality  flashed  upon  her  mind  ;  she  looked 
wildly  around  the  place,  and,  falling  upon  the  neck  of 
her  husband,  in  an  agony  of  choking  tears,  ''  My  hus- 
band !  my  husband  I"  she  cried,  ^'  Oh  God !  save  him 
from  them — from  the  monsters  who  would  murder  him  !'' 
Hawkins  tried  to  calm  her  agony.  '^  It  is  the  disgrace, 
Lucy,  the  disgrace  only  that  I  feel — it  is  not  punishment 
— not  pain — that  I  dread."  But  she,  with  woman's 
softness,  thought  rather  of  the  corporeal  than  of  the 
mental  infliction ;  it  was  the  suff'erings  which  her  hus- 
band must  endure,  that  almost  turned  her  to  madness. 

I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  scene  I  witnessed — the 
broken  exclamations  of  agony,  the  fond  wailings  of  pity, 
the  bursts  of  despair,  the  passionate,  clinging  embrace. 
But  Lucy  became  exhausted ;  she  sat  down  at  her  hus- 
band's feet,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands;  while,  now 
and  then,  deep  and  dreadful  sobs  rose,  as  from  the  lowest 
fountains  of  agony.  By  Heaven,  I  should  have  been  a 
monster  to  be  unmoved  at  such  a  spectacle  !  At  length 
she  suddenly  raised  her  head,  and,  with  an  expression, 
into  which  there  seemed  to  have  flashed  a  quick  illumi- 
nation of  hope,  and  fixing  her  eyes  upon  mine,  "  Sir, 
sir/'  said  she,  "  pity  us !  save  him  !  you  pitied  me  once, 
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pity  me  again  !"  I  had  already  almost  determined  to 
make  the  attempt.  ''I  do  pity  you/'  I  said,  ^'  and  will 
try  to  save  him,  so  help  me  God  I"  Hawkins  shook  his 
head,  but  Lucy  believed  me ;  and  if  I  had  not  restrained 
her  joy,  it  would  have  been  as  frantic  as  before  had  been 
her  sorrow. 

The  place  where  Hawkins  was  confined  was  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  in  which  the  army  had  taken  up 
winter-quarters;  fortunately,  I  was  the  officer  of  the 
night  piquet,  a  circumstance  of  which  I  was  aware  when 
I  pledged  my  aid,  and  my  duty  required  that  I  should 
visit  the  place  of  his  confinement.  I  communicated  my 
design  to  Hawkins  and  his  wife ;  and,  as  it  approached 
midnight,  I  proceeded  to  its  execution. 

I  had  two  horses,  both  remarkable  for  their  fleetness : 
of  these,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  sacrifice.  I  led 
them  to  a  field  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  prison, 
and,  leaving  them  in  charge  of  Lucy,  I  returned  to  com- 
plete my  design.  The  sentry  was  walking  to  and  fro 
before  the  door ;  and,  saving  the  measured  tread  of  the 
sentinels  at  the  different  posts,  all  was  still :  the  moon 
was  past  the  full,  and  the  sky  was  cloudy.  As  officer 
of  the  piquet  I  passed  the  sentry,  and  entered  the  room 
where  Hawkins  sat  expecting  me.  "  Make  despatch, '^ 
said  I,  ''  clothe  yourself  in  my  uniform,  and  walk  out 
boldly,  turn  behind  the  prison  and  go  forward ;  you  will 
easily  see  by  the  moonlight  two  horses  in  charge  of  your 
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wife;  I  will  speedily  follow/^  Hawkins  obeyed  me, 
and  walked  out  unquestioned,  and,  when  sufficient  time 
had  elapsed  to  permit  him  to  reach  the  spot  to  which  I 
had  directed  him,  I  also  passed  out  dressed  in  his  cloth- 
ing. The  sentry  stopped  me,  as  I  expected.  "  Do  you 
not  know  the  officer  of  the  guard  ?"  I  said.  *^No  blame 
attaches  to  you  for  what  has  happened  :  I  will  return  in 
an  hour  and  surrender  myself;  I  pledge  my  word  as  a 
soldier."  He  allowed  me  to  pass,  but,  even  had  he  been 
otherwise  inclined,  he  dared  not  have  quitted  his  post  in 
pursuit  of  his  prisoner.  I  soon  reached  the  field,  where 
I  found  the  pair,  in  whom  I  had  thus  interested  myself, 
anxiously  waiting  my  appearance.  "  Now,  Hawkins,'' 
I  said,  "  mount  this  horse,  and  take  the  bridle  of  this 
other,  upon  which  I  have  placed  your  wife  ;  gallop  for 
the  enemy's  lines,  take  this  paper  and  show  it  to  the 
French  officer :  it  is  a  statement  of  your  case ;  if  you  can 
find  employment  in  France,  do  not  trust  yourself  in 
England."  Many  were  the  blessings  the  happy  wife 
lavished  upon  me  as  the  saviour  of  her  husband,  and,  as 
I  wrung  Hawkins'  hand,  I  could  see,  by  the  moonlight, 
a  tear  steal  down  his  cheek.  ^'It  was  love  of  her,"  said 
he,  "  not  dread  of  punishment,  that  forced  me  to  accept 
deliverance."  "  I  know  it,  Hawkins,"  I  said,  "  I  know 
it :  there  is  no  time  to  delay ;  ride  fast,  and  God  bless 
you  both  and  make  you  happy  !"  Away  they  went 
through  the  dusk ;  soon  T  could  see  a  dark  speck  on  the 
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moonlit  heath,  and  I  listened  until  the  quick  clatter  of 
the  horses'  hoofs  died  away  into  silence.  I  then  turned 
towards  the  town  to  surrender  myself. 

In  having  acted  thus,  I  well  knew  the  penalty.  ^'  Of 
what  consequence  is  it !"  I  said  to  myself,  ''  I  have 
increased  the  sum  of  human  enjoyment;''  and  I  felt  an 
inward  triumph  in  having  successfully'  opposed  the  im- 
pulse of  feeling  and  enthusiasm  to  the  cold  dictates  of 
self-interest — duty,  I  could  not  call  it,  because  I  be- 
lieved it  to  be  a  higher  duty  to  succor  innocence  and 
promote  happiness,  than  to  obey  the  technicalities  of  my 
profession.  In  short,  I  felt  that,  had  I  acted  otherwise, 
I  should  have  been  accessory  to  injustice  and  cruelty — 
possibly  even  to  murder. 

Next  morning,  the  events  of  the  preceding  night  were 
known,  for  I  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  part  I  had 
acted  in  the  affair  3  and  the  voluntary  surrender  I  had 
made  of  my  person  was  confirmed  by  an  order  of  strict 
arrest.  I  was  desired  to  prepare  for  a  court-martial; 
and,  in  a  few  days,  I  was  put  upon  my  trial.  I  sought 
not  to  extol  the  act  I  had  committed,  neither  did  I  ex- 
press any  conviction  of  my  error;  this  I  could  not  have 
done,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  truth.  I  pleaded  guilty  to 
the  charge  brought  against  me ;  and,  for  so  daring  an 
act  of  insubordination  and  breach  of  duty,  a  sentence 
more  lenient  than  some  expected  was  pronounced.     I 
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was  degraded,  dismissed  the  service,  and  declared  in- 
capable of  again  serving  the  king. 

"When  I  turned  from  the  bar,  I  was  shunned  by  all. 
I  was  a  disgraced  man,  with  whom  no  one  dared,  or 
ought,  to  hold  communion.  But  my  own  feelings  were 
far  from  responding  to  the  general  sentiment.  When 
this  man  avoided  me,  and  that  man  passed  me  by,  I  had 
an  abundant  compensation  in  the  recollection  of  Lucy's 
blessing  and  Hawkins'  escape ;  and,  far  from  feeling 
any  depression  when  I  was  thrown  an  outcast  upon  the 
world,  I  never  experienced  more  joyous  sensations  than 
when,  with  neither  sword  nor  epaulette,  I  found  myself 
alone  with  Nature,  going,  I  knew  not  whither,  but  con- 
fident in  my  own  capabilities  of  enjoyment,  and  believing 
that  its  sources  were  yet  to  be  attained. 
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BY   MRS.    GODWrX. 

Look  back ! 
Lo !  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity. 

Byrox. 

YOICE  of  the  Waterfall !  thy  booming  sound 
Rules  like  a  spell  of  power  the  glens  around ; 
We  list  thee  from  afar,  and  pause  to  dream 
Of  the  near  rushing  of  the  mighty  stream ; 
We  seek  thee  near,  e'en  where  thy  rugged  throne, 
And  all  thy  rude  magnificence,  are  shown, 
And  hear,  in  thy  stern  music,  tones  that  rise 
Like  oracles  of  Nature's  mysteries. 
How  oft  have  I,  amid  the  solemn  woods, 
When  twilight's  mantle  drooped  o'er  fells  and  floods. 
Sat  hearkening  thee,  the  while  thy  clarion-call 
Waked  drowsy  Echo  in  her  sylvan  hall ; 
And  seen,  for  thou,  wild  spirit,  hast  a  form 
Majestic  as  the  genius  of  the  storm, 
Thy  white  crest  tossed  aloft  in  proud  disdain, 
Like  some  sea-lion's  crisped  and  hoary  mane  ! 
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Hours  of  romance — yes,  I  have  mused  away 

The  lavish  glories  of  a  summer  day, 

Full  oft  beneath  the  forest's  whispering  shade. 

Rocked  by  the  thunders  of  the  near  cascade ; 

Or,  more  remote,  have  sought  a  gentler  scene. 

Where  all  around  was  fragrant,  cool,  and  green ; 

Where  flowerets  oped  their  petals  to  emboss 

With  richer  hues  the  dew-bespangled  moss  ; 

Where  still  the  roar  of  neighboring  waters  came, 

By  distance  tempered,  but  in  mood  the  same. 

Yet  thou,  0  Waterfall !  that  seem'st  to  be 

A  symbol  meet  of  perpetuity. 

E'en  thou  obey'st  at  times  a  loftier  power, 

Like  some  magician  in  his  feeble  hour. 

Bleak  Winter  issues  from  his  Arctic  caves. 

And  chains  thy  strength  and  curbs  thy  headlong  waves; 

Mute  as  the  grave,  thy  rolling  thunders  cease. 

And  where  the  tumult  maddened — there  is  peace. 
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BY    A    MODEIIX    PYTHAGOREAN. 


IAVAS  led  ill  a  dream  to  the  gate  of  the  Upper  Heaven. 
And  I  saw  many  sights  on  which  I  must  be  silent ; 
and  I  heard  many  sweet  sounds,  like  the  voices  of  angels 
hymning  to  their  lyres.  And  the  Seraph  Uriel  was  with 
me,  for  he  is  the  Regent  of  the  Sun,  and  the  conductor 
of  errant  sojourners  through  the  paths  of  Infinity.  And 
the  light  of  Heaven  dazzled  mine  eyes  long  before  I 
reached  its  glorious  portal  :  and  I  must  have  sunk  be- 
neath its  insufi'erable  splendor,  had  not  the  angel  shaded 
me  with  his  ambrosial  wings,  and  touched  mine  eyes 
with  balm  of  amaranth,  which  grows  only  in  Heaven. 
And  when  he  touched  them  with  this  balm  I  felt  them 
strengthened,  and  I  could  gaze  undazzled  on  any  part 
of  the  bright  kingdom  save  one  :  and  I  asked  Uriel  the 
cause  of  this  surpassing  light,  and  he  said  it  was  the 
light  of  the  Sanctuary.  And,  lo  !  at  the  gate  of  Heaven 
stood  a  pedestal  of  jasper,  and  on  this  pedestal  a  vessel 
of  pure  sapphire  encircled  with  gold,  and  within  this 
vessel  lay  a  tear,  which  evaporated  not  in  the  light  of 
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Heaven,  but  remained  the  same  for  ever.  And  I  said 
unto  the  Angel,  ^'Whence  cometh  this  tear?''  And  he 
answered,  '^From  the  eye  of  an  earth-born  maiden, 
named  Leila.  If  thou  wouldst  know  more  of  this  tear, 
speak  to  it — it  will  answer  thee/'  Then  I  marvelled, 
saying,  "  Can  a  tear  answer  ?"  "  Yea,"  responded 
Uriel,  ^^  this  tear  is  not  as  other  tears  :  it  hath  a  spirit 
within  it  and  a  voice,  for  the  sake  of  the  maiden  Leila, 
by  whom  it  was  shed.'^  Then,  methinks,  I  spoke  to 
the  tear,  and  a  voice  arose  from  its  bed  of  sapphire  in 
reply. 

BARD. 

Crystal  gem  of  mortal  birth, 
Fairer  than  the  gems  of  earth, 
Was  it  Grief  that  bade  thee  mount 
Upwards  from  thy  coral  fount  ? 
Was  it  Care,  with  dewy  sigh, 
Moulded  thee  on  Leila's  eye  ? 

TEAR. 

Minstrel,  nay,  it  was  not  Care, 

With  his  breath,  that  framed  me  there ; 

Neither  did  I  quit  my  fount. 

From  its  crystal  floor  to  mount, 

(Like  the  dew  on  autumn's  leaf) 

By  the  sceptered  spell  of  Grief. 

BARD. 

Jewel  of  a  maiden  fair! 
Was  it  Mirth  that  brought  thee  there  ? 
Was  it  touch  of  Laughter's  spell 
That  o'erflowed  thine  azure  well? 
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TEAK. 

Neither  Mirth  invoked  me  here, 
(Yet  thou  seest  I  am  a  tear), 
Nor  Despair's  terrific  dart 
Bade  me  from  my  fountain  start. 
Tear  like  me  had  never  birth 
Or  by  Sorrow  or  by  Mirth. 
Whilom  was  my  fountain  dry, 
Laughter  beamed  in  Leila's  eye, 
Round  her  bosom  Joy  was  flung, 
Mirth  was  floating  on  her  tongue. 
And  her  step  was  gay  and  light, 
And  her  eye  was  pure  and  bright, 
And  her  soul,  with  rapture  fraught, 
Harbored  no  desponding  thought : 
But  a  vision  of  distress 
Came  athwart  her  loveliness, 
Like  a  thunder-cloud  in  June, 
Or  a  mist  before  the  moon. 
Straight  the  voice  of  Pity  fell. 
O'er  her  spirit  as  a  spell, 
And  her  eye  distilled  a  tear. 
Lovelier  than  Grief  may  wear  : 
Unto  me  the  power  was  given 
Leila's  cause  to  plead  in  heaven, 
For  I  have  been  shed  upon 
Others'  sorrows — not  her  own. 

And  I  inclined  my  head,  while  the  tear  was  yet 
speaking ;  and  the  voice  seemed  to  come  from  the  drop 
within  the  vessel  of  sapphire — and  I  knew  the  tear  to 
be  a  spirit.  And  I  said  unto  Uriel,  "  Do  all  tears  find 
their  way  to  Heaven  ?"  But  he  answered,  "  Nay — none 
but  those  of  Compassion.  All  other  tears  perish  as  a 
drop  of  water  when  they  are  shed,  but  those  of  Pity 
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come  liitber ;  uiidj  after  sojourning  for  a  season*  at  the 
gate  of  Heaven,  lo  I  some  of  them  are  changed  into 
jewels  and  hang  upon  the  crowns  of  the  archangels; 
others  are  mingled  with  the  fountain  of  Benevolence  : 
and  they  all  plead  with  seraph-tongues  for  those  that 
shed  them/' 

And  I  knew  from  this  response  of  the  Angel  that 
there  were  no  tears  like  those  of  Compassion. 


SCENE  NEAR  HYDRABAD. 

BY  CAPTAIN  R.   CALDER  CAMPBELL. 

THE  butterflies  are  all  abroad,  the  flowers 
Are  courted  by  them,  and  the  bandit  wind, 
From  every  shrub,  embathed  in  dewy  showers. 

Extorts  its  tribute  of  sweet  things  :  enshrined 
Within  its  leafy  cradle  sings  its  song 

The  lively  mina;  whilst,  from  tree  to  tree, 
The  tricksome  monkey  chases  merrily 
The  squirrel,  bounding  the  wet  leaves  among; 

The  sun  throws  slantingly  on  yon  miliar 
Its  infant  beams,  arraying  in  bright  gold 

The  tamarind  grove,  whose  every  leaf  a  star, 
Seems  gilded  fruitage  in  fair  chains  to  hold ; 
And,  like  a  lake  of  molten  fire,  the  tank 
Shows  bright  and  gorgeously  beneath  this  bank. 
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BY    CHARLES    SWAIN,    ESQ. 


THE  heart— the  gifted  heart— 
Who  may  reveal  its  depths  to  human  sight ! 
What  eloquence  impart, 
The  softness  of  its  love— the  grandeur  of  its  might ! 

It  is  the  seat  of  bliss, 
The  blessed  home  of  all  affections  sweet ; 

It  smiles  where  friendship  is, 
It  glows  wherever  social  feelings  meet. 

^Tis  Virtue's  hallowed  fane — 
^Tis  Freedom's  first,  and  best,  and  noblest  shield  ! 

A  strength  that  will  remain. 
When  grosser  powers  and  feebler  spirits  yield  ! 

It  is  Religion's  shrine. 
From  whence  our  holiest  aspirations  wing; 

Where  joys,  which  are  divine, 
And  hopes,  which  are  of  heaven,  alone  may  spring ! 
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The  fount  of  tenderness — 
Where  every  purer  passion  hath  its  birth, 

To  cheer — to  charm — to  bless — 
And  sanctify  our  pilgrimage  on  earth. 

Oh,  heart !  till  life  be  o'er, 
Shed  round  the  light  and  warmth  of  thy  dear  flamC; 

And  I  will  ask  no  more 
Of  earthly  happiness  or  earthly  fame  I 
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BY   DR.    BOWRING. 


SPIRIT  of  many  mysteries  !  thou  who  makest 
Thy  way  through  regions  of  unearthly  things, 

Griving  to  fluttering  Fancy  boundless  wings — 
Sleep  I  that  in  visions  and  in  dreams  awakest 

The  marvellous  music  of  ethereal  strings, 
From  which  a  solemn  harmony  thou  shakest ; 

While  Memory — made  imaginative — brings 
Thronged  images  to  track  the  course  thou  takest, 
Whether  in  distant,  desolate  abysses, 

Or  flower-adorning  sunshine — or  the  time 

The  past  hath  gathered  to  its  lap — the  prime 
Of  earth  and  all  its  youth — or  midst  the  blisses 
Of  a  more  grand  futurity-^thy  rule 
Is  ever  mighty,  vast,  and  wonderful. 
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ROUSSEAU. 

OH,  thou,  Geneva's  honor,  yet  her  shame, 
Exiled,  oppressed,  and  robbed  of  all  but — fame  ! 
Whose  cherished  friends  were  murderers  in  disguise, 
Whose  cup  was  gall,  whose  hopes  bred  agonies  ! 
Thou  wert,  Rousseau,  warm  Fancy's  veriest  child, 
Teeming  with  dreams,  the  beautiful  and  wild, 
And,  still  to  enjoy  thy  visionary  mood, 
As  to  a  sister,  liedd'st  to  Solitude. 

Where  the  steep  Alps  first  catch  the  blush  of  day. 
Unfriended  man  !  I  view  thee  mutely  stray. 
There,  as  the  clouds,  like  glories,  wander  by. 
Thy  fancy  with  them  floateth  through  the  sky ; 
The  murmuring  gale,  the  cataract's  dash  below, 
Whisper  of  love,  and  melt  thy  heart  to  woe  : 
Now  lightnings  flash,  and  echoing  thunders  roll. 
And  with  their  might  thou  mixest  thy  rapt  soul. 
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THE  FROSTY  RECEPTION. 

■  BY   W.    H.    HARBISON,    ESQ. 

FRANK  FURROWFIELD  was  one  of  the  six  sons  of 
a  substantial  yeoman,  in  Kent.  He  was  a  genius, 
and,  happily,  the  only  one  in  his  family.  He  soon  began  to 
furnish  evidence  of  a  superior  mind,  by  the  original  man- 
ner in  which  he  acquitted  himself  of  the  duties  that  he 
appeared  to  have  been  brought  into  the  world  to  perform. 
His  father  requiring  his  services  at  the  farm,  he  was 
taken  early  from  school,  where,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
made  the  most  of  his  time,  seeing  that,  before  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  he  had  read  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  Seven 
Champions,  and  the  Farmer's  Boy,  and  had  Chevy  Chase, 
Robin  Hood,  and  other  interminable  ballads,  by  heart. 

His  first  employment  was  to  tend  a  herd  of  cattle,  and 
take  care  that  they  did  not  break  bounds,  a  task  which 
he  executed  in  such  a  way  that  his  father  had  frequent 
demands  upon  his  pocket,  for  their  release  from  a  certain 
narrow  enclosure  to  which  some  good-natured  neighbor  or 
other  had  consigned  them. 

In  due  course  he  was  promoted  to  the  handles,  or,  as 
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our  iioi'thern  countrymen  designate  them,  the  stilts  of 
the  plough.  Here  he  contrived  to  achieve  that  combi- 
nation of  the  uHIg  et  dulce,  of  which  he  sagely  imagined 
rural  life  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible,  by  constructing  a 
sort  of  reading-desk  in  the  wood-work  of  the  implement, 
and  thus  makino;  the  culture  of  the  earth  and  that  of  his 
mind  concurrent  operations. 

The  system  was  admirable,  but,  like  every  other  of 
human  origin,  it  had  its  defects,  in  illustration  of  which 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  was  one  day  so  absorbed  by 
bis  literary,  as  to  entirely  forget  his  agricultural  pur- 
suits :  while  the  urchin  who  drove  the  horses,  takinsr 
advantage  of  the  mental  absence  of  his  young  master, 
absconded  in  search  of  birds'  nests ',  and  Frank,  uncon- 
sciously following  the  plough  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge, 
contrived,  before  he  discovered  the  mistake,  to  convert 
into  fallow  half  an  acre  of  growing  corn  belonging  to  a 
neighbor,  who  acknowledged  the  obligation  through  the 
medium  of  his  attorney  on  the  following  morning. 

Old  Furrowfield  bore  these  indications  of  the  genius 
in  his  son  with  exemplary  patience,  till,  at  length,  Frank 
suffered  himself  to  be  shot  through  the  heart  by  a  dair3'-- 
fed  Cupid,  and  fell  in  love  with  the  milkmaid. 

The  votary  of  Apollo  has  no  business  at  the  altar  of 
Hymen,  and  so  probably  thought  the  farmer,  who,  de- 
termining to  remove  his  son  from  the  farm  at  all  hazards, 
encouraged  a  design  which  Frank  had,  for  some  time, 
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entertained  of  proceeding  to  London,  and  making  his 
fortune  at  once  by  a  poem,  the  composition  of  which  had 
cost  him  six  months'  labor  and  his  father  three  actions 
of  trespass. 

It  happened  that  Frank  had  a  maternal  uncle  living 
in  London,  where  he  had  acquired  a  large  fortune  in 
trade.  Now,  as  our  hero  would  at  any  time  have  been 
happy  to  see  his  relative,  he  naturally  concluded  that 
his  relative  would  be  equally  overjoyed  to  see  him. 
Frank  accordingly  obtained  an  elaborate  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  his  mother,  set  out  for  London,  and  pre- 
sented himself  at  his  uncle's  door  in  high  spirits  and  a 
pair  of  leathern  spatterdashes. 

Mr.  Doublepenny,  such  was  the  worthy  trader's  name, 
had  been  very  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  civic  honors, 
and  ate  his  way  to  the  gout  and  a  common  councilman's 
gown  before  he  had  attained  his  fortieth  year.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  dislike  of  French  wines,  and  his  af- 
fection for  everything  English,  but  small  beer  and  the 
pure  element.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  aversion  of 
the  citizens  generally  from  the  crystal  spring  is  absolutely 
hydrophobic,  and  that,  if  it  were  their  lot  to  walk  on 
four  legs  instead  of  two,  not  one  of  them  would  escape 
hanging  in  the  dog  days.  This,  however,  is  a  gross 
exaggeration,  for  I  have  it  upon  excellent  authority 
that  on  one  of  their  grandest  festivals,  they  take  water 
every  year  at  Blackfriars. 
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"Is  Mr.  Doublepenny  at  home?''  inquired  Frank  of 
the  servant  who  opened  the  door. 

"  The  Deputy,''^  answered  the  woman,  laying  a  re- 
proving emphasis  on  the  word,  "is  at  home,  but  he  canH 
see  nobody.'' 

"Poor  gentleman!"  exclaimed  our  hero,  much  shock- 
ed; "is  he  so  ill,  then?" 

"  111 !  no,"  replied  the  other ;  "  he  is  quite  charming 
now;  but  I  tell  you  again,  you  can't  see  him,  for  he  is 
at  dinner." 

"Does  he  dine  in  the  dark  then  ?"  asked  Frank,  with 
great  simplicity. 

"Dine  in  the  dark?  no !"  responded  the  damsel;  "but 
master  don't  like  to  be  interrupted  at  mealtimes,  and 
won't  see  nobody." 

"None  are  so  blind  as  those  who  won't  see,"  ex- 
claimed the  applicant;  "but  tell  him  that  his  nephew 
Frank  Furrowfield  is  just  arrived  from  the  country,  and 
would  be  glad  to  speak  with  him." 

The  maiden  returned  to  her  master,  closely  followed 
by  Frank,  who  had  misunderstood  her  direction  to  take 
a  chair  in  the  hall  till  she  should  come  back,  and  thus 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  his  message  duly 
delivered.  The  sudden  retreat  of  his  conductress,  on 
perceiving  the  mistake  which  he  had  committed,  rather 
dampened  his  expectations  of  a  welcome  from  the  worthy 
Deputy,  with  whom  he  now  found  himself  face  to  face. 
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Mr.  Doublepennj,  be  it  observed,  had  been  laid  up 
with  the  gout  for  six  weeks,  during  which  his  heels  had 
been  as  much  upon  the  pillow  as  his  head.  Having  at  last 
been  permitted  to  abandon  the  antiphlogistic  system,  he 
was,  as  Frank  knocked  at  the  door,  sitting  down  to  one 
of  his  favorite  dishes,  and  had  just  raised  the  first  mor- 
sel upon  his  fork  when  the  entrance  of  his  visiter  ar- 
rested it  in  transitu. 

The  most  lordly  and  magnanimous  of  brutes  has  an  ob- 
jection to  being  disturbed  at  his  dinner,  and  our  Deputy 
was  less  patient  of  intrusion  on  such  occasions  than  any 
brute  of  them  all.  Had  a  ghost  or  his  physician  sudden- 
ly appeared  and  commanded  him  to  abstain  from  the  un- 
tasted  banquet,  they  would  scarcely  have  met  with  a  more 
"  frosty  reception'^  than  our  hero  encountered. 

The  Deputy  eyed  the  intruder  for  some  time  with  an 
expression  of  countenance,  in  which  astonishment  and 
displeasure  were  blended.  At  length,  recovering  the 
power  of  utterance,  he  inquired  :  ''  And  what,  pray,  may 
be  the  urgent  nature  of  your  business  with  me,  young 
gentleman,  that  it  could  not  keep  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing?" 

Frank  briefly  explained  the  purport  of  his  visit  to  Lon- 
don, when  his  relative  exclaimed, ''  And  is  that  all  ?  Why 
I  thought  nothing  less  than  that  the  farm-house,  barn, 
stack,  and  stable,  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground  or  swept 
off  by  a  hurricane.     Do  pray,  young  man,  allow  me  to 
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eat  the  only  dinner  I  have  seen  for  these  six  weeks,  in 
peace;  and  as  you  perceive  it  is  getting  cold,  just  write 
down  your  address  in  the  next  room,  and  I  will  let  you 
know  when  it  will  be  convenient  for  me  to  see  you.  Good 
day  to  you,  sir." 

Frank,  who,  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  had  for- 
gotten his  mother's  letter  of  introduction,  took  it  from 
his  pocket,  and,  having  placed  it  on  the  table,  hastily  with- 
drew. 

Before,  however,  he  cjuitted  the  house,  he  was,  by  the 
direction  of  the  Deputy,  sumptuously  regaled  on  bread 
and  cheese  and  small  beer,  which  latter  luxury  may  be 
compared  to  advice,  inasmuch  as  it  is  often  very  liberally 
dispensed  to  others  by  those  who  will,  on  no  account,  be 
prevailed  on  to  take  it  themselves. 

Frank,  having  finished  his  repast,  quitted  the  house, 
notwithstanding  the  thinness  of  his  potations,  with  an 
internal  conviction  of  being  ''  the  worse  for  liquor ;"  but, 
like  the  writer  of  this  article,  he  was  a  moderate  man,  and 
never  drank  a  tumbler  of  table-beer,  without  feeling  that 
he  had  taken  a  glass  too  much. 

On  the  following  morning,  our  hero,  whose  experience 
of  London  relationship,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  had  not 
been  the  most  encouraging,  determined  to  fling  himself 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  booksellers,  and  accordingly,  MS. 
in  hand,  he  made  the  grand  tour,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  received  every  possible  civility,  for  publishers  are  the 
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most  obliging  creatures  upon  earth,  particularly  in  the 
way  of  refusals.  As,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  meet  with 
one  disposed  to  purchase  an  article  without  some  slight 
prospect  of  being  able  to  sell  it,  poor  Frank  returned  to 
the  Smithfield  hotel,  with  his  poem  on  his  hands,  and  a 
strong  suspicion  on  his  mind,  that,  like  another  man  of 
genius  who  marched  to  Moscow  and  found  the  climate 
hotter  than  he  expected,  he  had  '^made  a  mistake. '^ 

While  he  was  ruminating  on  his  disappointment,  a 
note  was  brought  to  him  from  his  uncle,  requesting  to 
see  him  at  a  certain  hour  that  afternoon. 

Although  he  felt  little  gratitude  for  the  Deputy's  re- 
ception on  the  preceding  day,  Frank  could  not  afford 
to  throw  away  the  chance  of  assistance,  and  therefore 
obeyed  the  summons. 

On  entering  the  house,  his  nostrils  were  saluted  by  a 
very  tantalizing  odor  of  roast  beef.  He  was  shown  up 
to  the  Deputy,  whom  he  found  seated  by  the  fire,  while  his 
afflicted  toes,  having  been  divested  of  some  dozen  folds 
of  flannel,  had  insinuated  themselves  into  a  slipper,  not 
more  than  twice  the  size  of  his  shoe.  Matters  were  evi- 
dently  upon  an  imi^YOxed  footing,  for  Mr.  Doublepenny, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  crutch,  regained  his  legs,  and 
shaking  his  nephew  by  the  hand,  complimented  him  on 
his  punctuality,  and  added,  that  he  had  a  few  words  to 
say  to  him,  which  as  dinner  was  just  coming  to  table,  he 
would  defer  until  they  had  discussed  the  beef. 
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When  the  cloth  Vas  removed^  the  Deputy  gravely 
asked  which  fare  he  preferred ;  the  bread  and  cheese  and 
small  beer,  with  which  he  had  been  regaled  on  the  day 
before,  or  the  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding  which  had 
just  graced  the  board. 

Frank  replied,  that  his  choice  certainly  rather  pointed 
to  the  roast  beef. 

^' And  now/'  said  the  Deputy,  '^let  us  see  the — epic, 
I  think  you  call  it;"  and  as  his  nephew  was  unfolding  it, 
he  continued,  ''  Nay,  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  to 
open  it ;  the  first  page  will  do.  Ah  !  a  very  fair  running 
hand,  I  protest." 

While  our  hero  was  speculating  upon  what  the  city 
dignitary  would  observe  next,  the  latter  resumed  the  con- 
versation by  saying : 

''  Your  mother,  in  her  letter,  I  see,  places  some  reliance 
upon  my  good  offices  for  you,  and  she  has  a  right  to  do  so, 
as,  when  I  quitted  home  to  seek  my  fortune,  she  doubled 
my  capital  by  shipping  half  a  crown  into  my  hand,  while 
her  sisters  would  have  sold  me  into  slavery,  if  they  could 
have  gained  a  cast  gown  or  a  new  ribbon  by  the  bargain. 
Now  it  happens  that  I  have  just  lost  my  clerk,  and,  if  you 
like  to  fill  the  vacancy,  I  think  you  will  find  the  employ- 
ment more  profitable  than  writing  epics." 

Frank  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  offer,  but  modestly 
hinted  a  doubt  of  his  qualifications  for  the  office. 

^^  As  to  that,"  said  Doublepenny,  ^^I  see  you  write 
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a  tolerably  good  hand,  and  your  mother  says  you  have 
some  knowledge  of  figures,  while,  in  anything  else  you 
may  require  to  know,  I  can  probably  instruct  you." 

Observing  Frank  to  glance  at  his  somewhat  rustic 
habiliments,  the  Deputy  added,  ^^I  know  what  you 
would  say :  your  coat  is  a  little  out  of  fashion,  to  be 
sure;  but,  if  you  determine  on  declining  business  as 
an  author,  I  will  purchase  your  stock  in  trade  for  fifty 
pounds,  and  I  apprehend  you  will  scarcely  meet  with 
a  better  bargain  for  your  epic,  either  in  '■  the  Row,'  or 
at  the  ^West  End;'  so  make  up  your  mind,  man,  and 
choose  between  a  crust  in  a  garret,  and  a  hot  joint  with 
me  in  the  parlor." 

Alas  !  I  record  the  sequel  with  a  blush  :  Plutus  pre- 
vailed over  Apollo;  the  ignoble  bard  basely  consented 
to  sacrifice  his  literary  first-born,  which  was  accord- 
ingly bought,  and  burnt  by  the  Deputy,  and  thus,  in 
the  poet's  eye  '^in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,"  the  temple 
of  Fame  was  eclipsed  by  a  sirloin  of  beef. 

The  Deputy,  I  am  informed,  has  since  taken  his 
nephew  into  partnership,  and  plumes  himself  on  having 
made  a  trader  and  spoiled  a  poet. 

THE    END. 

C.    8  HEP  MAN.    PRINTER. 
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